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The Boss Who Was Bossed 


NE evening in Washington, D. C., b can't,” he added to me. “It’s a matter of 

a big bass veice asked over the a justice.” 

telephone to see me. “Tt’s a matter of law.” the attorney r 
“IT got to,” it said, and when I torted, “of business 4g 


replied that I had no objection, the voice | INCOLN S) j ‘EFFENS See?” his client said to me. 
insisted: “‘I don’t care. I’ve got to tell this “Tt's a matter that can be adjusted.” 


story.” “See?” said the big man. “Didn't I tell 
Listening attentively, I gathered that the Mr. Steffens W rites political eraft stories as no ye? And, turning upon the lawyer, h 


man who was talking to me was talking also hoomed: “It is nof a matter of business, an 
with someone beside him, and that it Was the other writer can. because he knows his subject as l wou | have il adi { . 

opposition of this third person that the big A fF cal us We had all been standing up to our waist 
voice was resisting. Somthow I sided with no other writer knows it. “The Boss Who Was in the light from my shaded lamp. Our fac 


the big voice. 7 2s ° cs ; . were in shadow. Indicating chairs near mine, 
2 oy ee ee Bossed” is emphatically the story of the month 


| sal down and th ; big man dropped absentl) 





said. “‘You come whenever you are good and into a seat in the lighted cirele; the litt! 
ready.” ——— man preferred one which left him in_ the 
“You bet I will,” he called back. ‘SSure.” dark, all but his two little patent leathe: 


And sure enough, within fifteen minutes the big body. I can’t stand it. I got to get this thing off my — shoes. They twinkled in the light, crossed and can 
voice was there, speaking for a big man—the con- chest or I'll go crazy. I ” to rest. 





tractor-boss-politician type: red-headed, red-faced, “But,” the attorney objected, with a bow of apology “Listen,” the big man began. “Twas a boss onc 
red-handed, red-blooded, but blue-eyed. And his to me, “this gentleman is a reporter!” a political boss, and [I did then myself all those 
booming voice which spoke so well for himself, spoke “I know,” pleaded his client, “but he'll under- things that I'm kicking about now. And I liked 
plaintively against the littlke man who came along stand.” And to me he explained that he had read a doing them. It was sport. [It was fun. Dm big, you 
with him. “piece”? by me which “showed” him that I'd “get see, and that made me a_ leader, always —as © a 
“T just got to tell my story,” it proclaimed, “and,” right onto” his story. Which was what he really boy, as a young man, and | led my gang into poli- 
it complained, as he jerked a thumb at the little man, wanted. tics. I liked the game. I certainly did like politic 
“he says, “No.” He’s my lawyer.” “T must unload,” he said, “‘and I must unload on I guess I was as happy them days as I ever wa 
“Yes,” said the attorney, “I am an attorney and I somebody that understands.” I liked everybody; everybody liked me — th’ whol 
have advised, and I ask you, sir, to hear me and bear **There’s nothing to understand,” the attorney said town. And so, once when there was a row on |x 
witness, that I advise my client not to do what he has to me; and to his client: “You've told your story in — tween th’ two big state bosses, one of ‘em tied up to 
come here intending to do. I advise him in your pres- three courts ——-” me and when we won, tipped me to be boss o’ my 
‘nee not to talk, neither to you nor to anybody else.” “Courts,” the big man groaned. “They're lawyers, town. And he helped; gave me state patronage, 
“But,” the big man protested, “I got to tell some- too, and they—you don’t understand. They Federal; put me next to th’ bank, th’ railroad, all th 
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DUSIICSSCS LN politi erv thing I dumped th’ old 
boss.’ 

He was reminiscing as h talked, recalling more than 
he told; aul d | could see i the happy smiling face of 
the man the glad mug of the jolly young political 
boss. 

‘It's a dead easy game,” he was saying. “The 
moment you get your head up in sight everybody boosts 
They all give you all you want. 
They want something, too. Sure. But they don’t 
want what you want. They don’t want a thing that’s 
All they want is what belongs to th’ town, or 

like you said in that piece: ‘It’s th’ com 
mon property o’ th’ common people that the best 
And you, having th’ votes o° 


vou from behind. 


yours, 
the state 


people want.’ That’s all 
th’ people, an’ th’ machine, an’ the power to give ‘em 
away, you give “em away.” 

There was a sting in this. Not the cheerful youth, 
but the bitter man was speaking, and he felt it so 
himself 

“T didn’t know that then. I didn’t know anything 
then. Nobody told me anything. Why don’t th 
teachers teach us kids what’s what? Why don’t th’ 
And th’ press?” 

[ could see in his asking 


preachers preach it? 
There spoke the boy again. 

eyes that he really didn’t know the answer to his 

questions. 

I muttered, low, but he caught 

as at a straw. 


“They don't know,” 
it. And he caught at it, 

“They don’t?” he repeated. “* Then they're honest, 
too!” 

“Sure,” I said. “ Everybody's honest; as you were.” 

He wondered. He 
wanted to believe in 
men, but he was scepli 
cal and his eyes fell upon 
his attorney ’s feet. 

** Him, too?” he asked 

The little feet twin 
kled, and J laughed. 
* Everybody,” L said. 

But the big man had 
no heart for play. “No” 
he said, solidly. “Nol 
everybody. 1 ain't.” 

“Now” DT agreed, “not 
I. And, of course, there 
ure others who know 
better, but not man, 
Most. people, practically 
verybody, is) honest.” 

He marveled. “The 
preachers?” he chal 
lenged. ITnodded. “Th 


nodded 





press?” I 
“Bankers? Lawyers? 
Judges?” And when | 
kept on nodding, he 
shook his head, till he 
shook a conclusion out 
of it. 

“Ain't it hell!” he 
said, and he marveled 
greatly, till the little 
lawyer's feet separated 
impatiently. 

“You were saying,” I 
reminded the big man, 
“vou were saying that 
you had = never been 
taught what was right 
and what was wrong 
How did you learn it?” 

“By getting my game 
played on me,” he an 
swered, like il shot. 
‘You see, 1 was mak 
ing some money all the 
time, contracting. Good 
business. For a boss, it 
is mighty good business 

a monopoly. I had 
all th’ publie work, all 
the local railroad work; 
L had all th’ big business 
jobs. I charged what I 
liked. I had to divide 
some, on town work, 
with certain aldermen 
and th’ head of th’ Public 
Works, but only as I 
wanted to. They were 
my men; I made ‘em 
But L wasn’t mean. And 
in the corporation jobs, 
which were th’ best, I 


had to stand in, one way 
or the other, with the 





[Ul Le here all evening,’ 
and ready.” 


bosses of the companies, hecause there’s bosses in busi- 
ness like in polities, and graft and everything. That's 
how I come to see th’ inside of business, and learned it. 

“And I learned some business all right; some,” he 
said. “I learned, for one thing, that I was giving away 

I was selling for a song o° a few thousands in bribes 

franchises that was worth hundreds o’ thousands of 
dollars! A year! So I kept one for myself. I copped 
off an electric light franchise. My, what a howl Pe 

He paused to listen to that howl, I guessed; he smiled 
and the smile spread to a grin. 

“Those business men hated to see us pols organize 
and run that electric light business. Looked too much 
like public ownership to them. They said we didn’t 
know how. And, as it turned, out, they were right. 
We didn’t helf know how.” 

His grin widened. 

“Say.” he said, ““when those business men bought 
me out o° that electric light business, they raised th’ 
rates and they lowered th’ lights; they raised th’ 
water in th’ stock, sold it, kept th’ control and — cut 
th’ dividends in two. I, for one, I took off my hat to 
‘em. Us pols never would ‘a’ had th’ nerve. And, 
besides, we had been keepin’ up th’ plant till it shined 
like th’ engines in th’ fire department an’ worked like 
the works o° th’ water works. They let it run down, 
plant and service, too. And there was no kick!” 

The grin disappeared; so did the face. The big man 
sat back in his chair, and out of the dark, remarked: 

‘I don’t know everything, not about business; no, 
nor about politics. 

“But,” he resumed, “it was the bank that did me up, 





> T said. 


“ You come whenever you are good 


* You bet I will,” he called back 
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And his great face came glowering down 
into the light again. ‘“‘That’s th’ business,” he said. 
“It pays; it’s easy, clean, and it’s central. It’s th’ 
key to all business, and all politics. It’s got money, 
other people’s money; and other people’s money is to 
business what other people’s votes is to politics. It’s 
power. 

“That's what we found out that made us start th’ 
bank, us pols. When we saw what a gold mine the 
electric light was, we looked for other things to work, 
and we saw some. But we couldn't get credit. We 
used to get all the money we needed at the banks, on 
our notes — when we had nothing back of us; and 
you'd ’a’ thought, wouldn’t you, that th’ electric light 
would ’a’ increased our credit? It didn’t. It hurt us 
at th’ banks. They turned us Gown. No money for us. 
So I thought how I had some money in those banks 
sometimes, and other pols had, and there were all th’ 
teachers, and th’ city employees, an’ th’ dives, an’ 
saloons. I got together the pols in the electric light, 
and some others, and we siarted a bank. We got a 
good start, a lot of little accounts; but they gradually 
totaled big. We thought we were bankers all right, and 
we was, good enough. Nothing hard about the bank 
business; any business is easy enough. It’s th’ politics 
o’ business that’s hard. And that’s where we politicians 
fell down — in the politics; in the politics of business!” 

His astonishment looked as fresh as the day it was 
born, the day his bank died. 

“Those bankers,” he said, “they played politics on 
us, breaking down our fences at home, in Philadelphia, 
in New York. We did a strictly local business, but 
solid, till we began to expand. They ex- 
panded us. They got people to get us into 
things; drew us on, spread us out. They 
gave us rope, but not, as the saying goes, 
not to hang ourselves with. Nope. They 
jerked that rope themselves. They hung us. 

“They started th’ run on us, and they 
started it at just th’ right time. They knew. 
And when we went under, they started that 
anti-boss reform movement, which beat us in 
politics. Beat us! 

“You see,” he said, leaning far forward, “us 
political bo ses, we get th’ idea th’ public gets, 
that we are th’ bosses. And we ain't. We'ie 
only th’ political bosses for th’ business bosses. 
They make us; they put up th’ funds; give 
us th’ moral support, passing th’ word to th’ 
little business men that we're ‘all right;> and 
they give us our orders, too. But they keep 
out o’ sight, and we get into it; and so we get 
stuck up and, like me, branch out. Then they 
pull th’ string, and bing! We drop like a man 
getting hung.” 

He hesitated, and a guilty look lowered 
his eyes. 

“TI didn’t drop,” he said. “‘ No, I tumbled. 
When I saw that I was fighting like a re- 
former, with no money back of me, no busi- 
ness interest, no moral support at all, nothing 
but wind and th’ people, I settled. I fought 
hard, you understand, harder than ever; I 
called out every friend I had, every man, 
woman and child; and I still had th’ machine. 
My ward leaders saw th’ ghost, too, and 
they'd have liked to turn. But I cracked th’ 
whip, and they dassent; not all at once, not 
under my eyes. I put up a great fight, th’ 
best I ever fought — while I was negotiating 
to surrender.” 

His troubled face watched mine — to see 
if | was judging him too soon. “I’m giving 
you this awful straight,” he probed. 

“And I'm taking it straight as you give 
it,” I said. : 

“Thanks,” he said, but he watched me. 
“T sold out everything: bank, electric light, 
all my real estate, all my stocks, and — and,” 
he gulped, “I agreed to retire from politics and 
get out of town.” 

He halted, flushed; he doubted me again. 

“I did a thing like that once,” I said. 

“Did you?” he cried, and he leaped to his 
feet. “Did you, honest?” He seized my 
hand, but — “As rotten as that?” he ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

“As rotten as that,” I said positively. “Not 
so big, not so obvious, but exactly like it; 
exactly.” 

His two hands closed on my hand; his eyes 
looked deep into mine, and there was joy in his 
eyes, and affection. We were “pals,” brothers 

“Tell me about it,” he said gently. “Tl 
bet you want to, and I'll let you. I can wait.” 

“No,” I said, “not now, not here.” And 
I looked around embarrassed. He misunder- 
stocd my hesitation. He saw the attorney. 


my bank.” 
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“Will T ask him to step outside?”’ he asked quickly. 

““No, oh, no,” I said. “I don’t want to tell my story 
tonight. I’m interested in yours. And besides,” I 
laughed, “lawyers sell out now and then, or hire out. 
He’s probably no better than we are.” 

“Ah, ves,” said the big man, dropping my hand, “I 
know that. But he don’t. He won't admit a thing. 
I’ve tried him.” 

The little man’s patent leathers kicked, and rightly; 
it wasn’t fair to him. He didn’t understand. 

**T don’t know what you are talking about,” he said 
out of the dark. ‘“‘I don’t find anything wrong in that 
deal. My client sold out his properties and came away. 
It was an honest transaction. He got a good price and 
he delivered good value for it.” 

“See?” said the big man, and he went back to his 
chair, sat down and continued his story. 

“I got five hundred thousand dollars,” he said. 
“The papers said a million, some folks made it two. 
three—never mind. I took my pile, such as it was, and 
went over into the next State and — there’s where | 
got — justice.” 

He looked quizzically at me. “I wonder if it was?” 
he wondered. “T° been calling it injustice, and - 
But, you'll see. I ain’t thinking of myself so much 
now no more.” 

He related in unnecessary detail how he leased a 
coal mine, one of a series of pockets along a railroad. 
The owners had worked them, superficially, till they 
discovered that they could make enough by letting 
others do the work. The big man took one claim at a 
rental per ton. That is to say he had to pay so much for 
each ton mined, a low percentage; but he agreed to 
mine and sell a certain large tonnage each year, or lose 
his right. He made ready to do that. It took all his 
capital, but he put in a plant to mine coal on a large 
scale, much larger than the minimum called for in his 
contract. He hired and organized his miners; he began 
operating. 

Then came the hitch. “I couldn’t get no cars,” he 
said, and-he paused. “‘Understand? No cars. And no 
money; all in th’ hole. Wages to pay; and labor lead- 
ers active; rent falling due; owners’ agent calling, and 
a contract to meet. And no money. And no credit. 
Nothing but coal. Coal everywhere: at th’ surface; 
bunkers full; at the station, ready to ship; and more 
coming up every day. That hole threw up éoal like a 
geyser. Coal! As good as gold. And sold, if delivered. 
And I couldn’t deliver. No cars. Not for me. There 
was a shortage of cars, sure. But my neighbor could 
get °em. And I ordered mine, special; went to Phila- 
delphia myself, to th’ head offices of th’ road, and or- 
dered. I begged for cars, and got — promises. Yes, 
and cars. My cars came, but my neighbor got ’em, 
mine and his, too. See?” 

“No,” I said. “Who's your neighbor?” 

“The boss of that State,” he answered. “You know 
him. You know him as the U. S. Senator here; but he 
used to be a friend of mine, and I knew him as th’ boss 
of his State, th’ political and business boss. See?” 

“No,” I said. “What did he want?” 

“Oh,” he said, “when I first went down there, he 
asked for my lease. It lay in between his, and he said it 
would be good business to work th’ whole string to- 
gether. And I could see that. Sure. But I needed 
something to do, to keep busy; so I made him a proposi- 
lion to go in with him, me and my mine both. And it 
looked as if th’ deal was’ going through, when, all of a 
sudden, he stopped negotiating. Wouldn't see me. 
And I was operating by then, with wages and th’ lease 

with hell to pay. And I couldn’t get no cars, and he 
could. See it?” 

He looked for an answer. He waited, seeming to 
need some sign that I was following him; so I led. 

“Was the railroad the same one that you had stood 
for in your State when you were a boss there?” 

“You're on,” he cried, joyously. “That’s th’ con- 
nection. They were after.me, not my mine. The 
anks in my town hadn't let up; they'd practically 
agreed to call it quits, but they'd plotted it all out. It 
Was th’ president of th’ biggest of them that put me 

ito that mining chance. ‘A good hole,’ he says, ‘to put 
vour money in,’ and I guess he thought ‘an’ yourself, 
.” And of course he tipped th’ Senator, and cither of 
em could ’a’ tipped th’ road to be short of cars. You 
‘all that, don’t you?” 

[ said I had seen such things, often. 


, 


“And you can see,” he pressed, “that I was helpless, . 


ea rat in a trap. My lease, all my capital, every- 
thing I had was at stake, and I was strong. I'm big, as 
you see, big and powerful and not mean; willing to 
work, willing to fight, willing to reason. I was willing to 
do anything, anything; but there was nothing I could 
They had me. They had everything: th’ railroad, 
tl” banks, Labor, th’ law in both States; sheriffs, dis- 
tret attorneys, judges — everybody, everything. And 
I saw it. I saw th’ game, th’ lies of it and th’ excuses, 
ti meanness and th’ smiles, th’ injustice, th’ tyranny. 


And I couldn't do a thing. 
do you?” 

He looked, as he spoke, like a rat in a trap; his eves 
darted here, there, wild, frightened, helpless, small. 

“Do you?” he cried. 

“Yes,” I said, in full voice, “I can see all that, and I 
can feel it.” 

* Ah,” he breathed, gratified, relieved. 
I thought you would.” 


A rat in a trap. Sce it, 


“You see it. 


He closed his eyes, and lay back in his chair. Tt was 
as if some pain had ceased. But it came again. He sat 


up, leaned forward and called out: “Why can’t any- 


Wy 


“But sometimes I think I can 
notice a couple of pillars that 
help hold th’ whole thing up 
And when I do, I put these two 
arms around ’em and pull” 


hody else see it?” His eye turned upon his attorney. 
“Why can’t he see it?” 

The little man, so unexpectedly jumped on, jumped. 

“I do see it,” he answered, on his feet. “I ” 

“Then why won't you fight it?” the big man roared. 
“It’s hell. Why won't you fight it like hell?” 

“Because,” the little man said more quictly, to me, 
because that isn’t the way to handle this case. There's 
nothing wrong in all this, not " 

“Wrong!” the big man bellowed. 

“IT mean,” said the litthe man, still addressing me, 
and holding on to bimsclf, “LT mean, sir, that there is 
nothing legally wrong in it; not in what he sees. It’s 
mere suspicion. It would be conspiracy if we could 
prove what my client suspects, but we lack the evidence 
to establish it.” 

“Evidence!” the big man exclaimed. 
he said to me. “* Look a-here.”’ 

He drew great envelopes and parcels out of his great 
pockets and, in overwhelming detail, spread out his 
case upon my knees and his. It was tedious, a bore, but 
it was a necessity to him; so I studied the case with 
him, and I was amazed at the work he had done — he, 
apparently, not his attorney. 

**How about it?”’ he demanded when I had seen all 
the papers and heard what he could show by witnesses. 

““Seems to me you've got a case,” I said. 

“The courts have not so held,” said the attorney 
from the shadow. 

“Courts!” the big man cried. 

“I said courts,” the little man retorted. ‘Three 
courts have passed upon our case, and held against us.” 





“Look here,” 









~ 
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The big man lay back in his chair, and stared at the 
little man, in wonder and despair. 

“You know,” he said, quietly, intensely, “you know 
as well as I do that all those judges, and all the officers 
of all those courts are appointees of the Senator. You 
know that one of the judges was once a partner of his 
in th’ law business and is still, they say. Another was 
the feller that handled his money at the legislature in 
the Senator's biggest fight. And th’ third ys 

The attorney put out his hand to protest, but the 
big man eyed him and went right on. 

“You know th’ third’s a crook 

“TL forbid you to 

from the proposi 
tion he made to us.” 

The two men looked at 
each other; the client! 
hard, set, cold; the at 
torney a-blaze with rage, 
but helpless. And the 
attorney thought; Nhe 
thought of me, a wit 
Hess. 

“It was a suggestion,” 
he said to me, “a not 
improper, personal hint, 
given in chambers, that 
the other side seemed to 
him to feel that we had 
a case good enough to 
lead them to settle it 
out of court.” 

“The judge to get 
his.” said the big man. 

The attorney jerked, 


hut he ignored the re 
tI ark, So did I. 

“And is) that what 
vou ady ise?” l asked 


ithe attorney, 

“Tt is.” he said, “a 
ettlement or an ap 
And he began to 


urgue, If our case is so 


peal.” 


good that the other side 
is afraid of it, there’s a 
vood chance for it in a 
higher court; or, better 
still, for a compromise 
on good terms for my 
client. I “4 

“IY? the big = man 
mimicked the little one’s 
ireble, and then heavily, 
in his own bass, he thun 
dered: “I am the ‘I’ 
here, and I will neither 
compromise nor fight; 
not in no more courts.”’ 

“Why not?” I asked 
him. 

A shock of disappoint 
ment darkened the big, 

An good face. “T thought 
you got me,” he said, 
and his eyes appealed to 

me. “I sold out once,” he said, “the way I told you 
But that,” he said, “that was when I was a crook.” 

“Well?” I said. 

He stared at me, a long, tired gaze of wonder. 

“This is not my case,” he began, slowly. “This is 
not a case for me to risk in court, nor to settle out of 
court, for money.” Vigor strengthened his voice. 
“This is not a case at all; not at law. This — this is an 
outrage,” he fired, “and not on me; not me alone. If 
this thing could happen to me, it could happen to other 
fellers. And il does. 
couldn't get. a square deal in th’ courts, and knew it 
And not only in that State. In my old State. In other 
States. and listened, I 
know how they've got to tell it, so Pve let ’em tell mi 
their stories. Nobody elsell hear ’em; call °em cranks, 
fellers with a grievance. [ve seen ’em cry, out of relief, 
out of gratitude. Some of ’em, Others go mad, quiet 
mad; others go crazy, plain crazy; and others 
just laugh. They're th’ worst. ‘Justice?’ they'll say 
*‘Justice?” And they laugh.” 

A frightened look paled the big man’s face. “I don't 
want to laugh like that. I'd be afraid to laugh like that 
i think that if there’s a devil, he must laugh lik 
that. No, no, not for me. It sounds as if things was 
meant to be all wrong the way they are a 

He wet his lips, but he was thinking, and the thought 
that came made him laugh. And he laughed “like 
that,” I felt; cynically, malignantly, a little — a little 
insanely. He felt it, too. 

“T could, you see,” he said. “And I would, if T set 
tled this case, because, you see, [Continued on page 4.2| 


Ive met em; men, like me, that 


Lve looked around me since, 


SOC 


CAME to New York in a hurry because an Ameri- 
can millionaire, whom Ld never seen, threatened 
to stop the production of a play in which I was 
Incidentally, L found out that he had 
a reason for his vendetta a“ reason, My 
brother, the Marquis of Haslemere, had prevented 
Roger Odell’s adopted sister from going to Court. 
Incidentally also, [ was instrumental in getting for 
Roger the girl he loved. That won his heart; and in- 
stead of trving to “queer” the four-act drama written 
by Carr Price from my detective novel, be did all he 
could to help it. Thanks to me, Roger had been mar- 
ried to Grace Callender for a month, and they were 
hack from their honeymoon, on the first night of “The 


con erned, 
good 
Loot 


Ke ogg 

When uproarious applause forced the curtain up 
again and again on the last scene of our play Carr 
[ wasn’t looking at the stage, but 
ata girlin th I had been looking at het 
as often as T dared throughout the evening. The box 
was Roger Odell’s, and T was sure that the girl must be 
his adopted sister Madeleine. But because of the insult 
she had suffered through my brother, I might not risk 
a visit to the box uninvited. 

If Grace had been with her husband and _ sister-in- 
law, there might have been hope for me. But the 
private, because of Miss 
and it was not to be sup- 


Price’s and mine 
‘opposite box. 


wedding had been strictly 
Marian Callender 
posed that the bride would show herself at the theatre, 


| Wits in Governor 


s death 
even as a proof of ¢ ratitude to me. 


Estabrook’s box, with him and Carr Price, and the girl 
whose engagemenili lo Price depended, perhaps, on the 
but I thanked my lucky stars 

firmament had been well adorned that 


ited by Gr: to dine after the theatre, “en 


success of this night: 
so far m\ 
I was mm 
famille.” 

“Surely T shall meet /Zer” L tried to persuade myself. 
Roger, to show that she bears no 
She can’t stop away from 


“She's here with 


grudge against my family. 
supper when Pm to be th» 
This hopeful thought repeated itself in) my 
whenever I was thwarted by finding my eyes avoided 
by the girl the wonderful girl who, with her lily 
face, and parted blonde hair rippling gold-and-silver 
She was so like a saint 


only guest.” 
head 


lights, was like a shinimg samt. 
that IT would have staked my life on her being one, 
which made me more furious than ever with Haslemere. 
I felt if she would give me one of her white roses ly ing 
on the red velvet of the box-rail, it would be worth 
more to me than the Vietoria Cross [ was wearing for 
the first time that night 

“Author! Author! shouted, as the 
curtain went down for the tenth time. I heard the 
eall in a half-dream, for at that instant Madeleine Odell 
dropped the opera glasses through which she had been 
a look at the audience. They fell on the box 
, and pushed off one white beauty, 
which landed on the stage close to the footlights; but 
I had no time to vearn for that rose just then. I had 
thought only for the giel, who shrank back in her chair 
as if to hide herself. Startled, Roger bent down with 
a solicitous question. Thus he screened his sister from 
me, as a black cloud may screen the moon; and my 
for the cause of her 


every bods 


taking 
rail among the rose 


impulse was to search the house 
alarm. 

The audience as a whole had not vet risen. Tt was 
wanted, what it was de- 
manding with voice and hands; therefore the few on 
their feet were conspicuous, and in a flash [ picked out 
the man who had seemingly annoved Miss Odell. 
Just a glimpse [ had of his face before he turned away 
and pushed past the resentful people in his row of 
It was so strange a face that an idea 


determined to have what it 


orchestra chairs. 
equally strange leaped into my brain. 

“That man has some connection with the mystery of 
Madeleine Odell’s life!” was my thought. It was as if 
a voice not my own whispered the words, and I took 

have taken orders from a superior 
I had to follow the fellow, though I 
wasn't a second to lose, 


them as I would 
officer I knew 

hardly knew why: 

because, though he 
to get about with a crutch and he had the full use of 
his long, active legs. Before I'd stopped to define my 
impulse J was on my feet, stammering excuses to Gov 


and there 
was perhaps twice my age, T had 


ernor Estabrook and his daughter, saying I must go 
L would come back later, and any other absurdity that 
could be blurted out in haste. 

“You mustn't leave now. The eall’s for vou as well 
We're wanted on the Carr Price 
caught my arm: but a muttered, “For God's sake. 
dlon’t stop me, old chap!” told him that here was some 
matter of life or death for me, and he stood back. 
After that, I was out of the box and out of the theatr« 
at something like the rate of a torpedo shot from a sub- 
marine. I must have made the cripple’s record, I 
think; and I reached the street in time to see the quarry 


as me, stage!” 


stepping mto a private motor car. 
back of his oddly-shaped head, very prominent behind 


I knew him by the 
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he Gray 


Lord John’s 


the ears and thickly thatched with sleek pepper-and- 
salt hair; but as he got into the car and bent forward 
to shut the door, he stared for half a second straight 
into my eves. His were black and long Egyptian 
eves, and the whole personality of the man suggested 
Egypt; not the Arabianized Egypt of today, but rather 
the Egypt of long ago which left its tall, broad-shoul- 
dered types sculptured on walls of tombs. He made 
me think of a magnificent mummy “come alive,” and 
dressed in modern evening clothes. 

After the quick meeting of our eyes the man turned 
to his chauffeur for some word I was too far off to hear, 
and the theatre lights seemed to point a pale finger at 
a sear or brand on the brown throat. The length of 
that thin throat was another Egyptian characteristic, 
and though the collar was even higher than fashion 
high enough to cover the mark 
It was the queerest 


decreed, it wasn’t 
when his neck stretched forward. 
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Sisterhood — 


First Adventure in Love 


scar [T ever saw, and struck me especially just then, 
because, not only was it not the result of a wound, but 
it was the exact size and shape of a human eye. And 
on the white neck of Miss Odell I had noticed a splendid 
black opal with a crystal center, representing the ey: 
of the Egyptian god Horus. This fetish, a wonderful 
specimen, was the only jewel she wore; and if I hadn't 


already been sure of some association between her ani 
the man now escaping me, that branded eye would 
have convinced me. It might for some unknown reason 
have been copied from that very jewel. 

Roger Odell had forced on me the gift of a fine auto- 
mobile, and Price and I had motored Governor Est::- 
brook and his daughter to the theatre; but as it was 


~ 


waiting somewhere in the long procession which had jus 
begun to move, my only hope of following the man 

the dark-colored car was to hail a passing taxi. I was 
about to try my luck, when a firm hand jerked me bac 
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“If you would trust 
me, I’d put my whole 
soul into the fight!” 
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MOUTTONERY FLAC 


by C.N. and A. M. Williamso 


Illustrations by James 


“Good heavens, Lord John, are you going to bolt 
and leave us in the lurch? The audience are yelling 
their heads off!” panted Julius Felborn, as out of breath 
as if he had been sprinting a mile. 

I would have thrown him off, but the second’s delay 
‘as a second too much. The dark blue — or was it 
ack?— car was spinning away with its secret — 
‘hich might be a double secret, for I caught a fleeting 
‘/impse of a gray-clad woman. Somebody else grabbed 
'e taxi I'd hoped to hail, and it was too late to do 
anything except note the license number of the dark 
aitomobile. Since my war-experience and wounds, 
I've lost — temporarily, the doctors say — my good 
memory for figures. It is one form which nerve- 
shock takes; and fearing to forget, I hastily jotted 
down the identifying number, with a pocket pencil, 
on my shirt cuff. 

if I'd said half the things I wanted to say to Julius 


osc mos 


— 


Montgomery Flagg 


Felborn, I should have spoiled his happy evening; so, 
as nothing could bring back the lost moment, the lost 
car and the lost taxi, I did not let the volcano erupt. 

**A man like that is no needle in a haystack,” I con- 
soled myself. “Ive got the number of his car and his 
description. I can’t fail to lay my hand on him if he’s 
wanted.”” Then, making the best of the business, I 
allowed Felborn to work his will on me. He dragged 
me back into the theatre, and onto the stage, where 
I bowed and smirked and did all the proper things at 
the side of Carr Price. Queer, how indifferent the 
vision of a girl made me to this vision of success! I 
should hardly have believed it possible. But then, 
I'd never fallen in love at first sight before, or, indeed, 
fallen in love at all in a way worth the name. 

The white vision was still there when I looked up, 
though it would soon be gone, for Roger had put on his 
sister's cloak during my absence, and both were stand- 
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ing up. The girl shrank slightly into the background; 
but as I raised my eyes to the box, perhaps the S. O. S. 
call my heart sent out magnetically compelled some 
faint answer. Miss Odell leaned forward for an instant, 
and it seemed to me that she threw me a glance with 
something faintly resembling interest in it. But per 
haps it was only curiosity; or worse still, maybe she 
was merely looking for a she had lost. I 
couldn't let it perish there, or be collected by some 
Philistine; so I bent and picked the flower up, hastily 
hiding it in an inside pocket. I trusted that she would 
not be angry, and hoped she might not have seen; for 
when I could lift my gaze to the box again, the vision 
and the vision’s brother had both disappeared. 

This was the happiest night of Carr Price's life, be 


re sel mud 


< cause Governor Estabrook had journeyed from his 


own state with his daughter to see the play. If he 
_could, he would have kept me to supper in order that 


: ‘ I might talk to the Governor while he talked to the 
, fascinating and piquant Nora; but I had yet to learn 


whether or not there was any chance of its being the 
happiest night of my life, and I flashed off in my grand 
new car at the earliest moment, to find out. Down 
plumped my heart, however, when only Grace and 
Roger appeared to welcome me. 

As soon as I dared, I interrupted the congratulations 
and invented an excuse to ask for the absent one; or 
rather, I desperately blurted out what was in my mind, 
lest I should be too late. “I hoped,” I stammered, 
“to see Miss Odell again — I mean, to meet her, if ory 
for a few minutes. I felt sure it was she at the theatre. 
I thought, vou know, she was making an angelic sign 
that she forgave me for my family’s sins. And | 
wanted to ask that she'd let me try to 
atone — to compel Haslemere to atone.” 

“Oh, she’s sorry not to meet you,” Roger broke in. 
“But she’s not strong, you know. And she — er — was 
rather upset in the theatre. She doesn’t go out often; 
and she never takes late supper. She's probably in 
bed by this time 2 

“Oh, Roger, do let me tell him the truth about the 
whole thing!” exclaimed Grace. “*Why not? Think 
how he helped us in our trouble? What if he could do 
for Maida what he did for me? You must admit 
he has the most marvelous mind for mysteries, and if 
he could put an end somehow to the persecution which 
has spoiled her life, Maida would give up this dreadful 
scheme. She wouldn't join the Sisterhood.” 

“She’s going to join a Sisterhood?” I broke out, 
feeling as if a giant hand had squeezed my heart like 
a bath sponge. 

“Yes,” said Grace, glancing at Roger. 
Rod, it slipped out! Do you mind?” 

“T suppose there’s no harm done,” he answered. 
“Only, it’s for Maida to talk of her own affairs. Lord 
John’s a stranger to her.” 

“But,” T said on a sudden strong impulse, “I've 
taken the liberty of falling in love with Miss Odell, 
without being introduced, and in spite of the fact that 
she has every right to despise my family. This is no 


to beg 


ie You sec, 


joke. It’s the most serious thing that’s ever happened 
to me. And if she goes into a Sisterhood the world 


won't be worth living in any more. Give me a chance 
to meet her — to offer myself y 

“Great Scott!” cried Roger. 
called a slow-going race!” 

“Offer myself as her knight,” I finished. “Do you 
think I'd ask anything in return? Why, after what 
Haslemere did i 

“Oh, but who knows what might happen some day, 
if you really could help her?” broke in Grace. “* Rod, 
I don’t care what you say; I shall make Maida come 
down.” 

Without waiting to argue, she ran out of the room. 
She was gone some time, and I realized what acute 
suffering, suspense can be. The secret being out, 
Roger talked with comparative freedom of his adopted 
sister’s intentions. The Sisterhood she meant to join 
was not a religious order, but a club of women banded 
together for good work. At one time the Gray Sis 
ters, as they called themselves, had been a thriving 
organization for the rescue of unfortunate girls, the 
reformation of criminals, and the saving of neglected 
children; but the Head Sister — there was no “ Mother 
Superior ’’— had died without a will, a promised fortune 
had gone back to her family, and had not a lady of 
wealth and great force of character lately volunteered 
for the empty place, the Sisterhood might have had to 
disband. The new Head Sister had persuaded Made- 
leine Odell to join the depleted and impoverished 
ranks. They had met in charity work, which was 
Maida’s one pleasure, and the very mystery surround- 
ing the woman had fired the interest of the girl whose 
youth was being wrecked by mystery. The New York 
home of the Sisterhood had been given up, owing to 
lack of money, but the new Head Sister, whose whole 
life and fortune seemed dedicated to good works, had 
taken and restored an old place on Long Island. More 


“And the British are 
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recruits wer expe ted, and various charities were on 
the programme. The Head Sister talked of estab- 
lishing other branches, but for the moment thie one 
home of the Order was at Pine Cliff. 

“It's a gloomy den, from all accounts.” said Roger, 
“and stood empty for yvears because of some ghost 
story. But this friend of Maida’s, whom she thinks 
sO wonderful, has il mind above vhosts. They're going 
to teach women thieves to make jam, and child pick- 
pockets to be angels! No argumenis of mine have 
had the slightest effect on Maida since she met this 
foreign woman, who is never seen without a veil, and 
whose only name is the Head Sister. 

“The child has vowed herself to live with the Sister- 
hood I believe it | onsists al present of no more than five 
for a whole year. After that she can be 

But I know her so well that my fear 
is, she won't choose. I'm afraid after all she’s suffered 
she won't care to come back to the world, even for my 
sake, now that I have Grace. And the sword hanging 
over our heads is the knowledge that Maida’s pledged 
herself to go at any time the summons may come.” 

if Roger's talk had been on any subject less engross- 
ing. I should not have heard a word. As it was, I 
drank in every one. Yet the soul seemed to have 
walked out of my body and followed Grace upstairs. 
her pleading with my white- 
rose vision of the theatre; but I was far enough away 
from picturing th it really was. Afterward, 
when I heard Maida Odell’s story, 1 knew what strange 
surroundings she had given herself in the rich common- 
placeness of that old home which had been hers since 
childhood. 

It adjoined her bedroom, I know now, and for some 
girls would have been a mere boudoir. But the ob 
jects it contained pul it out of the “boudoir” category. 


or six womenh 


free if she chooses. 


It was as if I could s 


SCCTIC TLS 


There were two life-size portraits, facing each other 
on the undecorated walls, on cither side the only door; 
there was also a portrait of Roger's father; and oppo 
site the door stood on end a magnificent painted 
mummy-case such as any museum would give a smal! 
fortune to possess, there being nothing finer in Cairo, 
London or New York. Even without its contents the 
case would have been of value; but behind a thic! 
pane of glass showed the face of a perfectly preserved 
mummy, a middle-aged man no doubt of high birth, 
and of a dynasty when Greek influence had scarcely 
begun to degrade the marvelous old methods of em 
balming. When I sew these treasures of Madeleine 
Odell’s and learned something of what they meant in 
her life, L said to myself that no frame could have been 
more ominously inappropriate for such a girl than 
such a “shrine.” 

Grace told me afterwards that she induced Maida 
to put on her dress again and come down-stairs, only 
‘Poor Lord John, who had given 
them their happiness, was dreadfully hurt.” Thai 
plea touched the soft heart; and my fifteen minutes of 
suspense ended with a vision of the White Rose Gir! 
coming down the Odells’ rather spectacular stairway, 
with Grace's arm triumphantly girdling her waist. 

We were introduced, and Maida gave me a kind, 
sweet smile which was the most beautiful present I ever 
had. How tt made me burn to know what her smile of 
love might he like! 


by assuring her that 


Y UPPER was announced; indeed, it had been waiting, 
Ss and we went into the oak-paneled dining-room where 
the girl was more than ever like a white flower seen in 
rosy dusk. At the table I could hardly take my eyes 
off her face. She was a hundred times more lovely 
and lovable than I had thought her in the theatre. 
Each minute that passed, while I wes forced to talk of 
indifferent things, I spent in mentally “working up” 
to the Great Request that she would show her for- 
giving nature by accepting the offer of my help. Al 
last, after butler and footman had been seni out, and 
the right words came to my lips — some sort of inspira- 
tion they seemed a servant returned with a letter. 

* For Miss Odell by district he iii- 
nounced offering the envelope on a little silver tray. 
the girl asked quietly, her 
face flushing with evident recognition of the writing. 

The footman replied that the messenger had gone; 
and with fingers that trembled a little, Maida open «l 
Quite a common envelope it was, I 
noticed, such as one might buy in a hurry at a cheap 
statiener’s; and the handwriting, which was in pencil, 
looked hurried, too. “I have to go carly tomorrow 
morning,” the She spoke to Roger, 


messcengcr, 


“Is there an answer?” 


the enve lope. 


girl said simply. 
] ’ r : 
but for an instant her eves turned to me. 

“Oh, darling,” cried Grace, springing up as Maida 
rose, “it’s not fair — such short notice! Send word 
that vou can't.” 

“The only thing I can’t do, dear, is to break my prom- 


ise,” the girl cut in gently yet very firmly. “I musi 


and she asks me to travel alone to Salthaven. 
Sisterhood House. 


2o, 
That's U tion for U 
hats the nearest station for the 





She even gives me the time of the train I'm to take — 
seven o'clock. After all, why isn’t one day the same 
as another? Only, it’s hard to say good-by, when the 
time comes.” 

To leave my love thus, perhaps never to see her again, 
and without even the chance to win her, which instinct 
whispered I might have had, seemed unbearable. 
But there was no other course. I had to take it. She 
gave me her hand for good-by. “‘Could it be that she 
was a little sorry?” I dared ask myself. But before I 
had time to realize how irrevocable it all was, I stood 
outside Odell’s closed door. I stared at the barrier for 
a minute before getting into my car, and tried to make 
the heavy oak panels transparent. “I won't let her 
go out of my life like this!” I said. “Tl fight for her.” 

Before I'd reached my hotel I had thought out the 
first move in a plan of action. But maybe there is 
another thing I ought to mention, before I speak of 
that plan of mine. Roger gave me, when I left him, an 
interesting description of an electrical contrivance by 
which he protected the chief treasure of his sister's 
shrine from burglars. He insisted on giving me the 
secret in writing, also, because he would have to go 
away shortly, and wanted someone to know what to do 
‘in case anything went wrong.” The servants, though 
trustworthy, were aware only that such a protection 
existed and was highly dangerous to meddlers. 


( INSULTING with West, the chauffeur, I learned 
that to reach Salthaven, Long Island (the nearest 
village to Pine Cliff), passengers must change at 
Jamaica. I told him to get to that junction in the morn- 
ing without fail, before the seven o'clock train was 
due, and we arranged to start even earlier than neces- 
sary, to allow for delay. In the hotel office I asked 
to be waked at five, in the very unlikely event that I 
should oversleep, and was going to the lift when the 
clerk at the information desk called after me, “I 
believe, Lord John, that a big box arrived for you. Ii 
was before I came on duty, but you'll probably find 
ii in your suite.” 

Nothing in the world seemed less important in that 
mood of mine, than the arrival of a box. I had ordered 
nothing, expected nothing, wanted nothing — except a 
thing it scemed unlikely I could ever have; so when 
I found no box either in my bedroom or small sitting- 
room, [I supposed that it — whatever it might be — 
would be sent up next morning. Then I forgot all 
about the matter. 

I wished to sleep, for I needed clearness of brain for 
the task I had set myself. But sleep wouldn't come. 
After I had courted it in the dark for a few restless 
minutes, which seemed hours, I switched on the 
electric light over my bed, smoked a cigarette or two; 
and when my nerves were calmer, began siudying 
Roger's clectrical invention as described in two docu- 
ments, a sketch of Miss Odell’s famous mummy-case, 
with the wiring attached, and a separate paper of 
directions how to set and detach the mechanism. 

Suddenly, in the midst, a wave of sleep poured over 
me, “veeping me away to dreamland. I have a vague 
recollection of slipping one paper under the pillow, 
and [ must have dropped off with the other in my hand. 
I was seeing Maida again, asking her permission to 
keep the white rose, and recciving it, when some slight 
sound brought me back to realities. I sat up in bed 
and looked around the room, the impression being 
upon me that someone had been there. Nothing was 
disarranged, however. All seemed to me as I had left 
it except Ves, there was one change! My eves 
fastened upon the shirt cuff on which L had written the 
license number of the scarred man’s automobile. I 
had carelessly flung the shirt over a low screen, and like 
a fool had forgotten, in the rush of crowding thoughts, 
to copy the number in my journal. There hung the 
shirt as [ had left it, but the number, which T had 
written clearly and distinctly, had become a_ black 
blur on the glazed linen. 

I sprang out of bed, and switched on more lights. 
Surely L had not smudged the number by any clumsy 
accident. The noise L had heard — that sound like 
the “click” of a lock? One swift, close look at the 
shirtcuff came near to convincing me that a bit of old 
rubber erascr had been used, and then I suddenly re- 
membered Roger's documents. The one I had slipped 
under my pillow was gone. Fortunately it was useless 
to the uninitiated without the other! 

I got to the door almost as quickly as if I'd never 
been wounded, but found the key still turned in the 
lock. ‘To have slipped out and locked the door on the 
inside, meant a clever thief, a skilled rat @hotel, pro- 
vided with a special instrument; but that the trick 
could be done I knew from hearsay. I threw open the 
door and looked into the dimly lit corridor. No one was 
visible, except the flitting figure of a very small child, 
in a sort of red-riding-hood cloak, with a hood. The 
little creature seemed startled at the noise I made, 
and ran to a door which it had nearly reached. Some- 
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one must have been waiting for its return, for it was let 
in immediately and the door closed. 

“Tf anyone's been in my rooms, he’s probably hiding 
there still,” I said to myself, and began a search in the 
the obvious way — looking under the bed. What I 
found sent me to the door again; for a curious, col- 
lapsible box, just big enough to hold a small child, 
turned the innocent, flitting figure 'd seen into some- 
thing sinister. Quicker than light, thoughts shot 
through my head; the arrival of a “big box,’ my failure 
to find it in my room, the click of the leck, some 
knowledge of me by the man with the sear, and a fear 
of my vaunted “detective skill.” Slipping on a dress- 
ing-gown as I went, [ strode down the corridor to the 
door which opened to admit the child; and the knob 
was in my grasp when a voice spoke sharply at my back. 
“Haven't you mistaken the room, sir?” the night 
watchman warned me. 

I had met the man before, when coming im late, and 
he knew my number. He was a big Irishman, twice 
my size. I foresaw trouble, but went to meet it. “I've 
reason to believe a thief’s been in my rooms, and 
taken refuge here,’ 1 explained. “I want this doer 
opened.” Wich that I rattled the knob again and 
knocked threateningly. Almost at once the deor was 
unlocked, and the sweet face of a young woman in a 
neat, plain dressing gown peeped timidly out. ‘Oh. 
what's the matter?” she faltered. “Is it fire? We have 
a little child here.” 


“T thought yuh was mistaken, sir!” cut in the waich- 


man. ‘Two ladies and a little midget came in laie. 
I saw ’em. No, madam, there's no fire. This genile- 
man thought a thief had slipped into one of your 
rooms.” 

“Indeed, he is mistaken, then,” the young woman 
assured us both. ‘* We haven't even finished undressing 
yet. Im the child’s nurse. If necessary, I can call 
my mistress, but she’s very nervous.” As she glanced 
involuntarily back into the room [ caught a glimpse of 
a woman in gray who hadn’t yet taken off her hat. A 
sort of motor bonnet it seemed to:be, with a long veil 
attached. I got no sight of her face, for the nurse 
hastily shut the door, all but a narrow crack which 
scarcely showed her rather piquant nose. 

“That's enough, I guess, sir, ain't it?”’ suggested the 
watchman. “These ladies mustn’t be disturbed. 
All these rooms along here are occupied by old clients. 
You just go back to your suite and if there’s any thief 
we'll find him. But maybe you was dreamin’, sir.” 

[ heard the key turn again in the lock; but I realized 
that unless I wanted to risk a row and perhaps arrest 
for “disorderly conduct” or something equally in- 
convenient, [ would have to bow to circumstances. 
For a moment I was tempted to persist, but I thought 
how much more imporiant than anything else it was 
to be free from entanglemenis, and able to reach 
Jamaica before seven o'clock. That reflection decided 
me. “Spilt milk,” I said to myself, and took the 
watchman’s advice. But outside the forbidden door, I 
picked up a tiny rosetted slipper. 

In my own rooms, I searched again for traces of a 
hostile presence. The collapsible box was a strange 
thing to find under a bed, but I couldn't prove that 
Litthe Red Riding Hood had been in it. Neither could 
[ prove that a small pile of silver that [ had poured out 
of my pockets onto the dressing table had diminished, or 
that two letters which I had received — one from my 
brother Haslemere, one from Grace Odell — had been 
stolen. Nevertheless, while prudently putting off my 
principal researches, I did telephone down to inquire 
who occupied rooms 212, 214. The man who answered 
from the office had “come on” since the people arrived, 
but the name in the hotel register was “*Mrs. W. 
Smith, nurse and child, Sayville, Long Island.” Noth 
ing could sound less offensive; but next morning when 
I went down at an unearthly hour it seemed that ** the 
party” had already gone, by motor: and the man at 
the door “hadn't noticed no child.” AH I could de 
then was to reserve’ those rooms for myself, for tw« 
days, with orders that they should not be touched by 
anyone uniil they had been investigated by me. 


T lacked twenty minutes of train time when my 

chauffeur got me to Jamaica. This made me fee! 
almost cheerful, but my heart sank as I reached th: 
arrival platform. There were not many passengers 
waiting, and even if there had been a crowd one figure 
would have stood out conspicuously — that of a ver) 
tall woman in a gray dress, a long gray cloak, and « 
close-fitting gray bonnet with a peculiar, thick gra) 
veil failing over the face and breast. There was not : 
doubt in my mind but this was the formidable directres- 
of the Gray Sisterhood, come in person to meet 
had almost said “her victim.” If the woman ha: 
known of my plan, which was impossible, she coul: 
hardly have found a better way of thwarting it. 

As I glowered at the tall, straight figure stalkin 
up and down, I almost hated it. And I wondered 


' 
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McCLURE’S for JANUARY 


there were anything more than a coincidence in the 
fect that this was the third gray-veiled woman I had 
seen since last night. In the closed car at the theatre 
there had been too brief and scanty a glimpse to be sure 
of any resemblance even between veils and bonnets; 
and the woman in 212 had left on my mind an impres- 
sion of comparative shortness. But then, it is easy 
enough to stoop and disguise one’s height,.I1 told myself 
viciously, only too eager to find a connection between 
this woman and the others. 

I could see nothing of her face, not even an eyeglint, 
as we passed and repassed each other on the plat- 
form; but she was hovering not far off when I learned 
that the train from New York would be late, perhaps 
very late. It was “hung up,” it appeared, a few miles 
away, owing to the breakdown of a “freighier” on the 
line. Instead of regret at this news, I felt great joy. 
It gave me — with decent luck —a way out of my 
difficulty. Here was the Head Sister, waiting for Maida 
Odell; but if my car could get me to the delayed train 
before it was restarted only Maida herself could keep 
me from saying what I had come to say. 

There wasn’t a moment to waste, and I didn’t waste 
one. Thinking I had 
won the first point in the 
game, I hurried to my 
car without even glanc- 
ing back at the veiled 
woman. I gave direc- 
tions to West and was 
about to get into the 
auto, when a look in 
the chauffeur’s eye 
made me turn. Close 
behind stood the gray 
lady. There was no 
doubt that her purpose 
was to speak to me. I 
took off my hat and 
faced her; but it was 
like trying to look at 
the moon through a 
thick London fog. 

“You are Lord John 
Hasle, I believe?” she 
said, in a resonant con- 
tralto voice, with a 
slight, very slight, sug- 
gestion of foreign ac- 
cent. “I have heard of 
you,” she went = on 
quickly. ‘You have 
been pointed out to me, 
and I know of your 
acquaintance with the 
Odell family. You are 
going to motor back 
along the line. Your 
inquiries just now told 
me that. I would 
thank you, and so I 
am sure would Miss 
Odell, for taking me to 
her in your car.” 

Here was a situation! 
Rudely to refuse a 
seemingly simple favor 
asked by a lady, or 
to lose, forever, per- 
haps, my one hope 
with Maida. I chose to 
be rude. I stammered 
fatuously that I meant 
to go at such a pace it 
would be risking her 
life to grant her re- 
quest. I couldn't take 
the responsibility. Very 
sorry, more lifting of 
the hat, a sheepish look 
of feigned regret; and 
then West, theroughly 
ushamed of me, started 
he car. The next mo- 
ment we had shot 
uway, but not without 

startling impression. 

“The worst turn you 
can possibly do Miss 
Odell, will be to pre- 
vent her coming into 
ie Sisterhocd House. 
lt is the one place 
where she can be safe.” 
Those were the words 
| heard over the noise 
! the starting motor; 
wud as we left the tall 
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gray statue of a woman, the high wind blew her 
thick veil partly aside. Instantly she pulled it into 
place; but I had time to see that the face under- 
neath was partly covered with a gray mask. The 
effect on my mind of this revelation was of something 
so sinister, so mysterious, that I felt physically sick 
for a moment. What could be the motive for such 
double precautions of concealment? Was iit merely 
to hide a disfigurement, I wondered, or was there an 
even more powerful reason? I determined to tell Miss 
Odell what I had seen. 

Fortunately there was little or no traffic on the 
country road at that hour, and we did the eight miles 
in about eight minutes. I thanked my lucky stars that 
the held-up train had not moved; and my heart bounded 
when I saw Maida among a number of other passen- 
gers, who had descended to wander about during the 
delay. She, in a gray traveling dress and small winged 
toque, walked alone at a little distance from the 
others. Her back was turned to me, but she was un- 
mistakable, with the morning sun ringing her hair with 
a saint’s gold halo. I tried not to frighten her by ap- 


pearing too abruptly, but she gave a siart of surprise 


i 
ih) 





At that instant Madeleine Odell dropped the opera glasses through which she had been taking a look i 
at the audience and shrank back in her chair as if to hide herself 
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at sight of me, and there was pain rather than pleasure 
in her eves. 

“Do forgive me!” LT pleaded. “IT had to finish what 
I couldn't say lasi night. 1 wouldn't intrude on you 
by traveling in your train from New York without 
permission, but I thought if [ came to Jamaica, maybe 
you'd grant me a few minuics. Won't you let me atone 
to you — won't you Iet me help? I feel that I can. 
Your brother hes hinted of trouble whieh has darkened 
your life. But if you 
would trust me, ['d put my whole soul into the fight! 
I wouldn't give up till the dragon lay dead.” 

So I ran on, with a torrent of arguments and all the 
force of passionate love behind them. 
that force the girl must have fell, for slowly she vielded 
to it and told me this strange story. 

Roger Odell’s father R per senior had fallen 
in love with a girl who afterward became Maida’s 
mother. He was a widower, and voung Roger was a 
boy of eight or nine at the time. Old Rogei 
not old then — had acted as the girl’s guardian, and 
she had promised to marry him, when suddenly she 


He didn’t say what it was. 


Something of 


he was 


disappeared, leaving behind a letter saying that she 
Was going away with 
the only man she could 
ever love. 
Five years passed, 
and then one day she 
bringing 
with her a little 
daughter four years 
old. Both the Rogers 


iway when she 


came back, 


were ; 
called at the house on 
Fifth Avenue: one at 
his office, and the other 
at school, A hous 
ke per received her and 
the child, realizing that 
the mother was dving. 
She would say nothin; 
of herself, except that 
they hac come from 
Rogland: would not 
even tell her married 
name, She had lived 
through the vovag she 
said, only “Lo put her 
liitthe daughter” under 
the protection of her 
only friend. Sdbme 
strange luggage © she 
had brought, on which 
were London labels. 
She forbade the hous« 
keeper to telephone the 
master of the house 
She would write him a 
letter, and then she 
would go. The letter 
was begun, but not 
completed. Before it 
could be finished, the 
writer fell into uneon 





sciousness. For a few 
days she lingered, but 
never spoke again, and 
died in the arms of the 
man she had jilted. 
“Tf vou ever loved 
me, for the sake of the 
old love keep my ‘hild 
as if she were your 
own,” began the writ 
ten appeal. “She is 
Madeleine, named after 
me. But don’t try to 
find out her other name. 
Give her yours, which 
might have been mine: 
Make no inquiries, | 
beg, If you do, the 
same dreadful fate may 
fall on her, which has 
fallen on her father, 
and others of his fam 
ily before him. It is 
killing me now. Save 
my little Maida. The 
only legacy I can leave 
her is a jewel which I 


A\ \\}\ 
</\""\ want her to keep; rT 
c « > miniature of myself 


+. , | | 
4 ye " i} \\ ! 
iy ba La \\ taken for one I loved 
: CM \\ \\\ and an Egyptian relic 


which, for some reason 
do not know, is 
[Continued on page 50\ 
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“Filmitis,” the Modern Malady 


By Anna Steese Richardson 


ILMITIS is the most modern of diseases, the 
last cry in pathology, due to conditions over 

which physicians and scientists have no control. 

The germs of infection lurk in every moving 
picture theatre, whether the admission fee be five cents 
The \ usually start their deadly work 
when the prospective victim sees some utterly common 


or two dollars. 


place being perform all the prodigies of valor and quick 
wit which he thinks out in real life—after it is 
too late. 

The first symptom is a vague sensation in the region 
of the Ego. The patient murmurs: “I could do it just 
as well.” The second symptom is pronounced unrest in 
the lobe of the brain occupied by self-esteem. The 
patient begins to argue that in suppressing his natural 
comedy or dramatic talents; he is doing the Great 
American Public a grave injustice. The third and most 
dangerous symptom is a sharp pain generally in the 
palm of the hand or directly under the pocket in which 
the patient carries his purse. This usually follows 
reading an announcement that some little lady, witha 
winning smile, but unheralded and unsung, yea, even 
untrained and legitimate drama, 
has signed a contract for more or less thousands 
Moving Picture 


inexperienced — in 


per week with the Glittering Glory 
Company 

The only cure is a job in a movie studio! 
If you 
do not believe this, ask any moving picture producer 


Filmitis counts its victims by the million. 


or director. 
But first, consider the case of David and of Betty! 
When, in the course of human events, including a 

crimp in thee exchequer, il became imperative to put up 

rHE CAR i 


utterly out of proportion to its size and cost) we felt 


we always speak of it in capital letters 


mid-Vietorian qualms about condemning David to that 
state of industry or lack of it in which we had 
found him. From a gaping, shambling vouth whe dug 


our clams, raked our beach, bailed our boat and watered 


down our tennis court, he havl develope al, tl rough sheet 
polisher to chauffeur. 


love of THE CAR, 


from brass 





And such a chauffeur! He 
knew to an exceedingly fine 
and comforting degree the 
exact margin by which one 
might pass a speed-maniac 
or a New Haven joy-rider 
on the Boston Post Road. 
The almost scientific exact- 
ness with which he utilized 
the hill-climbing qualities of 
the engine, on Connecticut 
made one forget 
that there exist such lux- 
uries as  60-horse power 
machines. To him, blow- 
outs were diversions which 
rose superior to mere idle 
stops at rustic tea-rooms. 
So it was that we took 
counsel concerning the fu- 
ture of David. We decided 
that he should not pass the 
lean, dun-colored months 
of winter in the little fishing 
town whence he had come. 
We knew what it meant 
an occasional day on a 
fishing boat, a rarer chance 
to carry the mails when the 
regular bearer had rheuma- 
lism or grippe, day upon 
day and night upon night 
of loafing in the blacksmith 
shop or the fire house. 
Decidedly David was too 
goo! a chauffeur to be 
wasted, so long as in New 


ridges, 


York there were employers 
who would appreciate him. 
We felt) personal pride in 


visioning David as he navi- 





% 
it the left 
Vadge Kennedy, 
whose greatest 

asset in Pictures 

and Spoken Drama is 
her “helpless” hands 
| Photograph by Ira Hill] 


gated a high-power, 
high-priced car through 
the congestion of metro- 
politan streets. The 
one flaw in the picture 
was David's personal 
appearance. His fea- 


tures were not such 
as would appeal to 
a chauffeur’s outfitter 


as “classy,” and there 
were still more cogent 
reasons why David 
would not shine in 
knickerbockers and 
high boots. Still chauf- 
fing is chauffing, an art 
in its way, likewise ac- 
cident insurance for the 
owner of the car. There- 
fore, after one of our 
few opulent friends who 
owns a machine, not a 
car, had watched David 
drive and had figured 









Vartha 
Hedman 
-as beauti- 
ful in Spoken 

Drama as in 
Films. Now playing 
in “The Boomerang” 

[Photograph by Mishkin; 


on what a good uniform maker might do to cover 
David's personal defects, we prepared to break the 
good news gently. 

“After driving a car all summer, I don’t suppose 
you'll want to settle down in S for the winter.” 

The eyes of David glittered. 

**Not on your life, I don’t.” 

“We thought that perhaps we might help you ——” 

Eagerness lighted the narrow, shallow face of him 
we would uplift. 

*Mebbe vou could, both being sort uv next t’ th’ 
game. Mebbe you know some movie men — I'm 
goin’ into th’ movies.” 

“The movies? Oh, David, when you drive a car 
so well! Mr. F will provide room, board, your 
uniforms and pay you twenty dollars a week.” 

“Huh! You can make more’n that in the movies. 
I been readin’ about it. I seen a show, too, every night 
you didn’t take out the car. Say, d'you think Charley 
Chaplin's legs have anything on mine?” ; 

He went through some amazing gyrations, and, 
recalling the comments offered by the employer we had 
presumed to interest in David, we shook our heads, 
speechless with emotion. 

And so David, filmitis impregnated by the generous 


. 
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—Its Symptoms 


Illustrated by Photographs 










Irene Fenwick, 
one of the 
hardest workers 
in the joint field of 
Spoken and Silent Drama 
[Photograph by White] 


tips of our summer guests, is in the movies, in the réle 
of extra man at seventy-five cents per day, when 
needed, supremely happy, and utterly lost to the lure 
of THE CAR! 

Betty! 

Ah, Betty is a different proposition, for the gods 
were good to Betty, endowing her with a golden- 
red aureole of hair, a dimpled chin and provocative 
eyes. Nevertheless Betty had become the Family 
Problem, because she had a most alluring lisp. She 
lisped when she sang, she lisped when she tried to 
teach, sell goods behind a counter or study shorthand. 
No one would take Betty, plus a lisp, seriously, except 
's a matrimonial proposition, and Betty wanted a 
Career. 

Betty’s mother and Betty’s aunt came to me sepa- 
ately and together, but always tearful. Betty came 
lone, with small fists clenched and resentful little 
leams in eyes meant to be sweet and womanly. And 
hen we thought of the movies. In spoken drama, a 
sp, combined with the fear of laughter, is a handicap. 
in the movies, provocative eyes, aureole hair and a 
cleft chin carry the handicap with ease. Sometimes 
vhen you watch Betty in the movies, you see her lips 
move and you think the director has probably given 





{t the 
right 
ilice Brady, 
one of the 
first to play in 
Drama by night 
and Pictures by day 
[Photograph by Ira Hill| 


dance or skate with 
matrons whose age you 
can only guess, and 
what do you hear in 
the way of confidences? 
The symptoms of 
filmitis in detail! 
“When I was a girl, 
I showed real dramatic 
talent, but you know 
how it is with families 
like ours. The stage 
is so impossible. But 
the movies —that’s 
different. They say 
that directors are look- 
ing for real _ society 
women — the sort who 
know how to carry their 
clothes” — etec., and 
so forth. Or— ‘I was 
always in our class 
plays, and I got some 
lovely notices. I 
thought I'd go on the 





her funny lines that make 
her fellow players laugh. 
But it’s not lines. It’s the 
lisp. 

Only a generation back, 
the bugaboo in the family 
circle was the lure of the 
stage. The matinée idol 
was a creature whose influ- 
ence for evil filled each 
maternal heart with dread. 
The stage - struck girl 
bloomed each fall along 
with the chrysanthemum 
crop, in the factory, the 
shop, the school-room and 
the drawing-room. Older 
women watched the phase 
pass with tender tolerance. 
After all, it amounted only 
to a disease which every 
girl had in the course of 
evolution, like croup or 
measles. 

Today we have the 
movie-struck — girl her 
mother, her aunt, her cous- 
ins — and a Jong string of 
male connections. But with 
a difference! There are no 
family conferences, no prof- 
fer of other interests or 
pleasures to counteract the 
filmitis germs. Rather, its 
victims are urged to secure 
an engagement, and = are 
followed into the moving 
picture studio by the bless- 
ing if not the envious sighs 
of their elders. 

Dine where you will, 
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and Its Cure 


stage. but you know — real footlights, and if your 
voice don’t carry — but in the movies you don’t see 
the audience — and Henri says my profile is perfect. 
I've thought perhaps 4 

And from another corner: “Do you really believe 
that Pauline Frederick gets a thousand a week? I've 
been told I look like her—and it does seem with 
business so bad in Tom’s line . 


OwD you like to be the movie man or even a 
friend of a friend of a movie man? 

Filmitis? The movie man will tell you that 
it is a case of corroded COTMMON-SCTISC with most 
people — and yet he 
them! 

And sometimes they stick and sometimes they do not 
Sometimes filmitis strikes into the very root of their 


keeps right on engaging 


being, and acting before the sereen holds them and 
grips them, as: the development of harmony holds the 
musician, the limning of the sea grips the artist 
Sometimes a few hard days in a crowded studio o1 
under the July sun in the open, the long wait for a 
director to summon them to action, the small pay 
which falls to the beginner, cure filmitis as the sur 
geon’s knife leaves a festered spot clean and smooth 
For after all, the movies are’ first cousin to th 
spoken drama, and the spoken drama is an art which 
requires preparation, training, experience and infinit: 
pains. 

So it is rather interesting to hear actors who hav: 
won fame and success in spoken drama, talk of the now 
form of their chosen art. 

Not all players who have attained national fame in 
the spoken drama are successful in acting for the 
screen. On the other hand, players who scored but 
moderate success in spoken drama, who chafed unde 
engagements for small réles, are film-favorites. Th: 
and director — will tell you that th 
clement of luck plays a large part in their succes 
or failure in the movies. Next to luck in importance 


average actor 


personal appearance or personalitw counts heavily 
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Blanche Ring is a shining 


rth sone thods used i i musical comedy and the movies. 

“The Yankee Gir! Miss Ring scored heavily in 
musical comedy Her intimate, “we're-all-friends- 
together” style of singing and of directing side remarks 
to her audiences, the 
speaking voice formed her 
drama. In the movies, these confidences and general 
Miss Ring made a pleasing but 


example of the contrast 


warmth and richness of her 
biggest asset in the spoken 


chumminess were lost. 
not stirring movie star. 

“Reem ta laughed at Eddie Foy in musical comedy 
and vaudevill Perhaps no one stopped to analy VAM 
his laughter-provoking qualities. It might have been 
his mH ‘Hane holy, crit ked voice, his sad features, or his 
lean legs Transferred lo the movies, robbed of his 
rasping lines, his me lancholy songs, there remained 
only the sad features and the lean legs which were 
disappointingly unfunny! 

Then the element of luck — or as some experienced 
motion pic ture men call it, the ability of the producer 
and director to utilize the peculiar talents of the actor. 

William Faversham is an excellent example of this 
peculiar combination. The first motion picture director 
to control the services of Mr. 
as a matinee idol, the man with impeccable drawing 
room manners and the trick of carrying well-made 
dreary reels, Mr. 
Faversham posed, and his support acted with all 
the simple directness of experienced film-folk. Mr. 
Faversham was pronounced a film-failure. Another 
director who discounted the appeal of modes, monocles 
and manners, cast Mr. Faversham as the hero of action, 
and established him as a film-star. 

On the sereen. as on the stage, 


Faversham saw the actor 


clothes irreproac hably. For five 


the play’s the thing, 


and after that the direction. The looks, even the 
personality of the actor, are secondary, and, in film- 
land, a big name counts last. The big name must 


Carry big action. 

Wallace Eddinger, who has scored the finest and 
most artistic success of his career in The Boomerang,” 
the simple but amusing comedy by Winchell Smith 
and Vietor Mapes, produced like a delicate 
by David Belasco, is making a deep study of 
motion pictures and their possibilities. 

‘Motion pictures? Yes, I vo to see every good 
picture that is called to my attention. L believe 
that acting for the screen is only in its infaney and 
in time will reach a high artistic plane. A year 
ago, I did not feel this way. I had just broken 

two weeks and one 


mosaic 


the record for fast filming 

lav in California for a feature picture of four 
. . . . . 

reels. LT didn’t mind the hard, driving work, 

but I did object to the results 

It was a poor motion picture, 

The methods 


early and late, 
otherwise the film. 
poorly produced and poorly acted. 
which were used one vear ago were crude com- 
pared to those which prevail today. Everything 
facial expression. Per- 
sonality, audience-control through mentality, 
e had not been utilized on the sereen 
as they will be used in even 


was action, movement, 
and the e\ 
as they mae nce 
vreater measure in the future. 

‘Last aed in California, my  film-acting 
was based on what I might term the technique 
of motion. All emphasis was laid on action, and 
every move or act was most primitive. It was 
eertain mechanics and then 
Temperament, and that 
inspiration, the response of — the 
If vou did't gesticulate 
vigorously and grimace, you fell that vou would 
not register on the film. Consequently, the player 


like studving out 
using them on signal. 
wonderful 
audience Cc, were lac king 


from the spoken drama cither over-acted or 
uncder-acted Neither he nor the 
realized that telepathy, the marvelous connection 
between actor and could be utilized 
on the sereen as on the legitimate stage. 


directors 
aucic ee, 


‘For a time I was inclined to retire as an actor 
and try my hance as i producer. Then came my) 
old friend, Winchell Smith, with *The Boom 

rang’ and the réle which he had written espe- 
cially for me, and I thought [I'd take another 
flier at spoken drama. The rdle of Budd Wood 
bridge, the patient, pl laved under the direction 
of such men as Mr. Belasco and Mr. Smith has 
given me a new insight into character delineation 
and technique, an insight which will lead to 
acting before the footlights or 
Mee han s, gesture, fax ial expres 


more intelligent 
on the sereen 

ion, all count for less in such a characterization 
ihan mental concentration. The instant vou 
‘act’ in a réle like this, the instant you employ 
one gesture, one grimace, one movement of the 
lnnly to provoke laughter, you turn Mr. Smith's 
natural, real comedy into unthinking 
It is absolutely essential that 
the rdle be presented in simple seriousness, as 
the poor, love-sick chap would live it in real life, 


simple, 


farce, horse-play 


The azure lanes, 


and that can be done only through intense concentra- 
tion, which establishes a mental telepathy with your 
audience. The response which you receive from the 
audience makes this fine mental connection possible. 
It is the one big difference today between acting before 
audiences and before directors and co-workers in the 
moving picture studio. The audience calls out the best 
there is in you by concentrating with you. The direc- 
tors are shouting orders, the camera is turning that 
ceaseless insistent click-click, other players are talking, 
and the average actor, failing to concentrate, to use 
mental characterization with the mechanics of the 
movies, curses his picture when he sees it. 

‘Lately I have been making a quiet study of film 
methods in those players who are doing good work on 
the sereen, and I find that more and more, they are 
insisting upon intelligent scenarios, which give them 
opportunity to dominate scenes by characterization, 
by the eve, by mental rather than physical resources. 
And when the directors and the producers realize the 
value of this mental control over gesture and grimace, 
we will have the higher art in the movies 

“Somehow this réle in *The Boomerang’ has 
opened up new vistas to me as an actor. I sce some- 
thing very fine and big and very well worth working 
for, the simplest vet the highest form of the actor’s art.” 

Edmund Breese, who is vliernating spoken drama 
with star rdles in the Robert Service poems of the 
Yukon, differs with Mr. Eddinger as to the influence of 
the audience on the actor. 

“T would not say that [do not miss the audiences of 
the spoken drama when [ act for the sereen. An 
audience is an inspiration, its response is a large part of 
the actor’s reward; and, far more important to the player 
in a new role, the audience actually helps him to develop 
his characterization by showing him through laughter or 
applause, points in the part which he and the stage 
director overlooked in rehearsals. I recall one réle in 
particular which we rehearsed and which I played 
tensely, and our very first audience brought out comedy 
that we never supposed the part and its lines contained. 
From that time on, I deliberately developed the comedy 


The Caged Eagle 


By GEORGE STERLING 


OST hear the west wind calling thee afar, 
O thou that hast beheld the night withdrawn, 
And past the crystal thresholds of the dawn 


Soared on the pathway of the morning star? 


O’er what cold forests and what granite hills 


Were once thy roads, in days remote from this? 
What torrents knew thee, and what valleys miss 


The shadow of thy pinion on their rills? 


Does no mate mourn thee, faithful to thee yet, 


Dee p in the wilderness where men are few, 
Whose wings, now tireless on the eternal blue, 


Would fold by thine on some snow-parapet? 


Or was it thine the bitter coasts to know, 


Where the profound Atlantic thunders we ‘led 
To walls from which thine ageless eyes beheld 


The northern ocean foaming far below ? 


Here is no sea, nor wood of western leaf, 


Nor mountains where the wind is on the snow: 
Before thy prisoned gaze thy jailers go, 


Curious, careless, knowing not thy grief. 


The seasons of thy liberty are fled, 
And hours when thou wast comrade of the cloud. 


Now vultures are companions, and the crowd, 


Long with the vision of thy bondage fed. 


What music here shall mingle with thy dreams, 
Or grace the years in which thou still must pine? 


The song of tempest-halting firs was thine, 
And the ascending voice of many streams. 
oS . 


But men have brought thee unto this at length, 
” seemed thy native cry. 


Tho’ “Freedom! fre edom! 
Lost are the ancient eyries on the sky, 
the sunlight i in its stre *ngth. 


Yet look on me, and one thy gaze shall find 


Freeborn, but doomed aw ‘hile thy fate to share 
Whose wings, as thine, ache tor a wider air, 


And solitudes august with stars and wind. 
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possibilities of the réle and scored a greater success 
with it than if it had been played as straight drama. 
Chis the movie audience cannot do for you. Once 
a characterization is registered on the film, it cannot be 
changed. There is a strange finality in watching your 
work on the screen, and then studying your audience. 
From them you learn to guard 2gainst similar mistakes 
in studio work. However, it shou) | not be said that you 
cannot act your best before directors, camera men and 
their assistants. I am quite sure that in the spoken 
drama I have given better performances of a rdéle in 
the absolute privacy and quiet of my own room than 
before an audience, and so if you concentrate on your 
scene in the studio or before the camera, you can forget 
everything except the characterization at which you 
are aiming. I do not believe that an actor, a real 
actor, ‘lives’ a réle, as the lay public expresses it. If 
he does, he will over-act, and he will do the same if he 
is too conscious of his audience. 

**Magnetism counts in the studio and on the screen 
just as it does in spoken drama, and the would-be film 
actor must use it in the same way. The moment 
magnetism relaxes, in that moment you lose your hold 
on your audience whether vou stand before the foot- 
lights or the camera. And the most powerful avenue 
for establishing magnetism or contro! of your audience 
is through the eye. The eye is as potent in pictures as 
on the stage. 

* An actor feels very much the same anxiety over the 
first run or release of a picture as he does over a first 
night in spoken drama. ‘How did it go?” he telephones 
his manager anxiously. ‘How did you like it?’ he 
demands of his friends, or ‘How did they take it?’ they 
meaning the audience. If a picture goes with the 
audience, it means that house-managers all over the 
country will be told so by their patrons, the exchanges 
and distributors and producers will hear it next, and the 
actor will be re-engaged at the same or a larger figure. 

“Tt is folly to say that legitimate actors are not deeply 
interested in the development of the moving picture 
art. Better scenarios and better photography mean 
longer engagements at better salaries, for the actors. 

There is no future in any line of artistic work 
which stands still. The pictures are not standing 
still, they are progressing, and the men interested 
in their production are developing their possibil- 
ities. In spoken drama, a leading man may 
receive two hundred a week, for a short season, 
thirty weeks or less. If he makes good in pic- 
tures, he receives three hundred, and there is no 
“season.” Pictures represent work fifty-two 
weeks in the year. That is why men and women of 
the stage are perfecting the mselves in the silent 
as well as the spoken drama. 

“There is nothing more absurd than to say 
that acting for the screen hurts the standing 
of the actor. Is Caruso’s standing injured by the 
fact that his records are played on a million 
phonographs whose owners will probably never 
set foot in an opera house? 

“There is no reason why the spoken drama and 
the movies should not dove-tail, and each do its 
part in developing the taste of the nation. The 
photo play is casting off its crudities. Like the 
spoken drama it will rise or fall artistically, 
according to the standards set by the public. 

One of the hardest workers in this joint field 
of spoken and silent drama is Irene Fenwick, 
now appearing in “The Song of Songs,” on tour, 
while all over the country the patrons of moving 
picture theatres can see her in “The Spend- 
thrift” and “The Woman Next Door.” 

Miss Fenwick was caught literally on wing 
between the Kleine studios in the Bronx, and 
Washington, D. C., where the spoken drama had 
summoned her. “Tired? I don't know — yet 
Ive been so desperately busy while we played 
‘round New York. Nights and matinees at the 
theatre in “The Song of Songs.” Mornings from 
six o'clock on and Sundays at the studio or in the 
open with the camera men. I think I would be 
very tired, if the work were monotonous or all 
indoors, but you see it is always changing, not 
the same réle played the same way day after 
day. And to do my work I must walk, climb, ride. 
row, swim, swing golf sticks —all sorts of exercis« 
that the actress does not usually have. 

“I believe that the physical work in being 
filmed is a God-send, for to me the mental straii 
of acting for the camera is terrific. You must 
concentrate tremendously on your réle, you 
brain must photograph vour acting, just as the 
camera is photographing. You can’t let go for a 
instant before the camera. By this I mean that | 
you are tired and let down a bit in one perform 
ance, you can always retrieve yourself in th: 
next, but in the pictures the camera end 
everything. There is no [Continued on page 70 
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AM an ex-tank, a Reconstructed Vat. 


Recruiting for Rum 


The Story of a Man Who Found Swearing Off Easier than He Expected 


I've been through Boozeland from Beer Swamp to 
Lake Champagne. I’ve hunted the translucent Cocktail and shot him for the cherry in his 
heart, being hunted in my turn by the Rum Hounds up and down Highball Hill. 
day as I staggered, panting, out into Never-Again Clearing the Water Wagon came rolling 
along. “Hop aboard!” cried old Col. R. E. Morse from the driver's seat. 
‘no further ceremony booked myself through for the Long, Dry Drive. 


Then one 


I did so. and with 





I am an ex-tank 


EN years ago that was, and the Sprinkling Cart 

is still the only vehicle I use for traveling. 

And in all those ten years never once have I 

fallen off, nor been dragged off, nor climbed 
off myself to “run along behind and stretch my legs.”’ 
Therefore, when it comes to eligibility I think I’m about 
as well qualified to speak on the subject of Boozology, 
pro and con, as any of these other ex-Tanks who, during 
the past year or two, have been rushing into print with 
their “confessions.” 

But, my confession is going to be slightly different 
from theirs. It’s going to begin, too, not with an opera- 
tion of baring my cirrhosous soul to the public eye, but 
in exposing the army of confessors who have gone be- 
fore me as a lot of misguided, witless, hypocritical 
boomerang hurlers who, in aiming at the Gin-Jug, have 
come perilously near smashing the Ice-Pitcher. 

I am serious about this, and [ll even put it stronger. 
I believe that the majority of documentary evidence 
presented to the public in the last ten years (yes, make it 
ten hundred years!) by Brands Snatched from the 
Burning, Reformed Reservoirs and Sometime Souses 
has done more to discourage 
men who drink and might be 
induced to quit than can be 
estimated. It may have kept 
a good many from drinking 

— starting to drink, I mean — 
but I doubt it. I know that, 
save for a little medical evi- 
dence, I have never read any- 
thing which, if I had been look- 
ing for an influence to keep me 
frome hitting the highballs, 
would have deterred me one 
minute. 

Especially is this true of 
what I have read during the 
past ten years. Perhaps in this 
time I have been a trifle more 
observant, knowing both sides 
of the story and being able to was fast 
judge the value of any testi- 
mony presented for or against the popular indoor sport 
of Elevating the Elbow. I know that, for the last few 
months particularly, I have been assiduous in reading 
anything that came to my hand which dealt with the 
matter, and as a result of this I have become more or 
less conscience-stricken. 

Partly it’s been my fault that the false impressions 
which still continue about the drinking habit have 
not been sand-papered out of the public mind. I'm not 
conceited when I say this — one truthful informer can 
destroy the weight of tons of false testimony if he 
speaks in time. The trouble is, I am a little late. The 






My determination 
not to take anything 
oozing 


I'd forgotten I knew 
that sort of people 


beans, so to speak, have been spilled. Yet there's 
nothing like trying. 

First of all, I want to explain why, since it has been 
in my power for so many years to do this good work, I 
have not done so long before this. I was on the point 
of doing it the moment I discovered the Big Booze 
Bunk, but I was deterred, switched off by other ex- 
Tanks; and, partly through a fellow-feeling, partly 
through selfishness and hypocrisy and then partly 
through force of habit, I have kept silence ever since. 
I might not be speaking even now had I not been ap- 
palled, during the last few months, by the mass of false 
testimony of the sort I mean, and come to realize the 
damage it may cause. 

Understand me, I don’t claim that all these ex- 
Tanks who have come up to the mourners’ bench have 
wittingly, maliciously told stories that were calculated 
to do harm to the cause they pretended to wish to help. 

But, just so surely as these Zeppelin airships, in raid- 
ing defenseless English coast towns and killing non- 
combatants, drive thousands into Kitchener’s army, 
just so surely are these ex-Tanks, with their misleading 

“confessions,” acting as recruiting ser- 
“  geants for the Allies of Alcohol. 
DISCOVERED the Big Booze Bunk 
the day I quit drinking; not the 
times before that when I went through the 
motions of quitting, nor even when | 
yielded to my wife’s entreaties and the 
family doctor's advice and “took the cure.” 
I came through all these experiences with 
the world-old belief still more deeply rooted 
in my mind that the biggest, hardest, fiere- 
est fight any man can ever be called upon 
to make is the fight to escape the Demon Rum. 

I must dwell briefly on that “cure.” I was beguiled 
into taking it after a particularly strenuous session with 
“the boys” which had left me shaky as to 
nerves and bursting as to head. My stomach 
was all right — that was the trouble. If that 
had given out sooner I might have found out 
the truth before I was thirty-five. 

I couldn’t go down to my office the next 
day, having arrived home only about three in 
the morning. So my poor wife telephoned to 
the managing editor — I was employed in an 
important capacity on one of the big New 
York dailies — that I was ill, and sent for our 
family doctor. He looked at me sadly and 
wisely, and then prescribed something for my 
heart and nerves, after which my wife sug- 
gested the subject of the “Cure.” I was re- 
morseful, and as the doctor recommended it, 
I finally agreed to take the “Cure,” though I 
had little faith in it. However, thoroughly 
convinced as I was that I could never quit of 
my own volition, I was willing to try anything. 

I look back on that place with mingled feel- 
ings of amusement and disgust. Amusement 
over the way we Souses are coddled and cared 
for; disgust that it should have been wasted 
on us, when I don’t believe there is a private 
hospital in New York where women, even in 
the supreme agony of their sex, are so luxuri- 
ously surrounded. The rooms were sunny; 
flowers filled vases; clean, white-capped nurses tiptoed 
about, and wise-eyed doctors came and doped us with 
bromides and paraldehyde, and bichloride and strych- 
nine, as if there were really anything the matter with us. 

According to them there was. We were sick men, 
poor, innocent victims of the disease called ‘* Alcoholi- 
tis.” It wasn’t our fault if we drank. My case was par- 
ticularly sad because my pedigree showed that my 

father before me had drunk heavily. The head doctor 


used to spend a great deal of time at my bedside, and I 





Creeping nearer and nearer, ready 
to spring just as I opened the door 


paper men. 


had special attention because I was such a serious case. 
Then, one day, they announced with joy and pride that 
I was cured now, and they sent me out. 


I went across the street to the nearest place 
and drank myself 
blind. Every- f 
body pitied me CN f~ 


when they found 





out about it. 


I pitied 
myself more than any 

one else did not for 
being such a coward 
and so weak-willed, but 
for being such a hope 





Wise-eyed doctors came pa 
: less, helpless case. The 


only blame I had was 
for the Demon Rum, 
for had it not been 
proved, now, that he had me too firmly in his grip for 
me ever to escape him? 

Then, one day, I did quit. The events leading up to 
the event would be interesting but not particularly 
novel. Suffice it, however, that I had to quit. [ was 
not advised to by my doctor, nor was it merely a matter 
of expediency. It was‘a case of MUST. 

I dreaded the attempt, and shrank from it even then. 
To be sure, ruin, domestic and professional, faced me 
on one hand; but on the other was the 
awful picture as painted by ex-Tanks 
whose testimony I had ever read — the 
hideous struggle with a Demon whose jaws 
were sabre-toothed, whose breath was fire, 
whose rage was unspeakable when he 
caught a victim trying to elude him. 
Then, if by a miracle the victim did escape 
the Demon, there was the Water Wagon 
with its slippery seats, its sad-eyed pas 


and doped us with bro- 
mides and paraldehyde 


sengers reading Poe's 

b Tales and discussing the 
ey, latest quirks in cremation 
ine : 

/ And along: the rocky, 
/ { bumpy road leading to the 
\ Land of the Sky Blue Rib 


Z | bon, highwaymen, sirens, 
VAY Whiskey-Hounds (my old 
: 45 S ry) / friends of the café and 
Oy, “te —S club disguised), to trap or 

Po tempt or frighten me from 
Ww , my seat and drag or lure 
me into the Gilded Dens 
behind the Bock Beer 
Signs, where all was joy 
and laughter and wit and 
merriment and brillianes 
and companionship. 

I dreaded the jeers and jibes of my bibulous friends 
should I renounce my allegiance to the God of Alcohol. 
I dreaded my certain finish if I didn’t. But mosi of all 
I dreaded the fight that I must have with the Demon 
Rum. 

But the fight had to be made, that wes all. I made 
it. I can’t describe the mental process by which I 
screwed up courage, but I went through it, I guess. 

It was in a café downtown much frequented by news- 
I had left home, [Continued on page 47) 
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“t's hard to get used to the idea,” said Lotta, “that another woman’s in love with your husband.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 


By CAMERON MACKENZIE 


lilustrations by Alonzo Kimball 


T was months 
before Janet 
was able to get a perspective on the events of 
that evening and the next day. Her conception 

of the world had to be made over and it became neces- 
sary to accustom herself to the idea that the business 
of life was not the simple, pleasurable affair she had 
imagined. New possibilities of awfulness, new pitfalls 


Which had always seemed infinitely remote from her 
The imminence 
of some of these gave her for a time a positive terror of 
living which scemed to benumb her faculties. 

She had fallen a long way from the glorified summits 
upon which she had lived, and had landed 
with the painful realization that the goodness of her 


existence bad been revealed to her. 


ol confidenk ry 


For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 71 = OWN destiny was by 


no means assured. 
Until that time most calamities which were visited 
upon people had been mere abstractions to her. Star- 
vation, for example, had actually meant nothing so 
far as she personally was concerned; there was not the 
remotest chance that she would ever starve. Some 
things simply did noi happen to girls like her. As 
with starvation, so until that very day, with failure 
and mediocrity; and precisely as she had always 
assumed that of course her husband would be successful 
and measurably affluent, so she had always assumed 
that he would be affectionate and faithful. It had 
no more occurred to her that she might be called upon 
to endure a life of coolness and estrangement than it 
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had that she might have to live through drab years of 
poverty. The thought that the world was exactly zs 
likely to deal her, as any one else, its ugliest blows was 
horrifying. And she had never really grappled with it 
before until that efternoon when she lay, crushed and 
motionless, upon Lotta Reynolds's bed. 

The thing which she had discovered was not, as she 
presently acknowledged, of much importance in itself. 
It might have seemed so had there not been an inner 
voice of supreme authority to whisper to her. As it 
was, not many moments elapsed before she realized 
that there was no occasion to take the matter so tragic- 
ally. Butler may have shown himself well-nigh 
heartless; he may have appeared ominously inade- 
quate in affairs. But there could be no question of his 
fidelity. A feminine understanding, built upon count- 
less intimate details of daily life; told her with a clarity 
and certainty which was beyond dispute that there 
was no stain upon their love. Against that under- 
standing, not even the discovery, here in Lotta’s apart- 
ment, of the full-length photograph of Butler — loosc- 
jointed, stalwart, with wide boyish eyes — could 
hold any real terror for her. And this, too, despite its 
clumsily penned inscription, “My best to you, always 

Butler.” 

Of course, Janct wondered why the photograph was 
there, but that consideration did not long puzzle her. 
She understood and reached a conclusion which left 
her with a sickened fecling —a_ feclite not in the 
least mitigated by the delicately venal perfume that 
she was breathing from the folds of Loita’s dressing- 
gown. To think that this beautiful and alluring woman 
was in love with her husband! 

* Well, what of it?” she asked herself; and by way of 
answer there came to her several distressing recollec- 
tions. There was that chance and innocent remark of 
Butler's one night, months back, upon the train. 
“You can learn a lot from her,” he had said. There 
was his open admiration for Lotta that very day 
before they had all gone in to luncheon together; and 
then that vision of Builer’s eves and the look thai 
had been in them when he and Janet had parted that 
afternoon — hard, with outraged pride; bitter, as if 
he and she had never known each other's love. What 
if she, in her quest for happiness and the glories of the 
world, should ever be forced into a shameful contest with 
another woman for Butler’s love?- Janet shuddered. 
Could such a horror be possible in her own life? Would 
she endure it?) She was ceriain that she would noi, 
but in the next breath she found thai, whereas a little 
more than an hour before she had been weighing 
Butler in relation to herself, now she was weighing 
herself in relation to Builer. 

Her first act was to spring from the bed and slip 
Lotta’s dressing-gown from her. The mere touch of 
the garment suddenly seemed an offense. She was 
stooping over to pick up the fallen ash-tray and lamp- 
shade when the door opened abruptly. 

“Why — why! What's wrong?” 

Halted in the doorway was Lotta. Before Janet 
could manage a reply the question had answered itself. 
Mrs. Reynolds’s eveS were upon the small open drawer 
of the reading-stand. There was a mirthless smile 
upon her lips which changed to a strained laugh as she 
stepped into the room and closed the door behind her. 

They faced each other. Janet’s arms and neck were 
bare and the whitish light of the uncovered bulb gave a 
quality of lustrous purity to her fair, fresh skin. For 
an instant their eyes met; Lotta bit at her lip before 
she spoke. 

“Well,” she said, “that was careless of me, wasn’t 
it?” 

Janet made no reply. Revolving the small pink shade 
in her hands she continued to watch Mrs. Reynolds 
through upraised eyes. She caught herself involun 
tarily reckoning the other woman and appraising her 
charms — her long-nailed fingers, her dark, abundant 
hair, the texture of her skin. Presently Mrs. Reynolds 
spoke again. 

“You see it’s all right,” she said. “Quite all right! 
because ———” 

“Yes?” came from Janet in a dry tone, her glance 
not wavering. 

** Because,” and with this Mrs. Reynolds’s eyes met 
the girl's squarely, “because I stole it.” 

* You stole it!” 

Lotta merely nodded. 

“From whom?” demanded Janct. 

“From Julian; said Lotta simply. 

They studied each other through what seemed 
very long moment. 

“Oh,” Janet finally achieved in a searcely audi! 
breath. She turned and began fitting, with long pit 
fingers, the shade over the lamp. 

“Yes, [ stole it from Julian.” went on Lotta, lea 
ing against the wall, her hands behind her. “To 
it in my muff one day when I was at his place. I de: 
know why. Well, yes, Ido. It was because ——” 
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There was a silence which emphasized the awkward- 
ness between them. Janet, her face averted, continued 
beside the stand. The circled upward projection of 
light showed her fine brows drawn together in thought. 
She was weighing Mrs. Reynolds’s words. Lotta was 
no fool; she would not be guilty of a false statement, 
the falsity of which could be so easily proved. It did 
not matter much, anyway; with her own faith in 
Butler secure, the past seemed of less moment than the 
future. 

“Tt wanted to put the ash-tray somewhere,” the gir! 
explained to end the pause. “That’s how ' happened 
to open the drawer.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” returned Lotta indifferently, 
and went out. Janet heard her slow footsteps tap the 
length of the hall. A door opened at the end of the 
passage and closed. Then there was no sther sound. 

Janet sank down on the edge of the bed. It sud- 
denly came over her how fantastically impossible it 
would be for her to go to Julian’s party that night. 
Already she had revolted at the prospect; now, ap- 
palled by the heavy threat of life, she determined that 
she must escape. At the moment she thought that her 
one need was to be alone. Nor did she wish to meet 
Butler; it would be far better, she was sure, to delay 
their next encounter until she should have been able 
to work out what, precisely, from the gross muddle of 
their affairs, there was to say. A fresh remembrance 
of the audacious gown which had been selected for 
her to wear that evening sealed the girl’s decision. 
Janet searched for her skirt and began to dress. 

She was clicking the last catch of the placket when 
the telephone, somewhere in the apartment, rang. A 
moment later and she heard the door at the end of the 
passage open and Mrs. Reynolds returning down the 
hall. Janet moved to the dressing-table to find a pin 
and did not turn about even when she was conscious 
that Lotta had come a few steps into the room. 

**Julian’s on the wire,” said Mrs. Reynolds casually, 
and apparently ignoring Janet’s preparations. ‘He 
wants to know whether you’d prefer Tartaran’s or 
Hampton’s.”’ 

“Tm not gomg to the party,” returned Janet with 
resolute lips. “I’m going home.” 

There were some seconds of strained quiet. With 
false industry the girl searched in a tray for the pin 
she wanted. Lotta was the first to speak. 

“Then you don’t believe me?” she demanded. 
“Don’t you think I stole the photograph?” 

“Yes, I believe you,” said Janet, simply and con- 
clusively. 

“Then why are you going home and quitting the 
party?” Mrs. Reynolds's 
tone was vaguely sharp 
and she was watching 
Janet intently. “Why 
make all this fuss — put 


so much importance. 
unless unless you 
think ; 

Light came to the 


girl. Loyalty to Butler, 
her own faith in his 
loyalty to her, dictated 
her reply. ‘* Well, not 
on account of that silly 
thing,” she said, throw- 
ing a negligent nod at the 
drawer of the bedside 
stand; and she raised the 
neat oval of her chin 
to pin her collar. 

Lotta shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘* Then speak 
to Julian yourself,” she 
said. “I’m going to take 
my bath.” And she 
crossed to the wardrobe 
closet. 

The fates were against 
Janet. She went to the 
telephone in the small, 
dark entrance hallway 
and caught up the dang- 
ling receiver. “I can’t 
go, Julian,” she tried to 
explain, “I’m all fagged 
out.” There was no 
reply; only a_ burring 
silence and then But- 
ler’s voice over the wire. 

“What’s this non- 
sense?” he demanded testily. ‘“‘The tickets are 
hought; dinner’s ordered. You can’t back out now!” 
(gain there was the vision of Butler’s squinting, un- 
yielding eyes that afternoon; his tone now matched that 
look. 

“Butler, I can’t go,” 


began Janet weakly. “I 


Janet blinded her eyes against his face. 


simply can’t. I’m tired — absolutely done up. But 
that’s not all — not the main point.” 

“Well, what is the main point? — as you call it,” 
he asked, his irritation evidently not lessened. 

Janet reached about and quietly closed the door 
so that Mrs. Reynolds might not overhear what she 
had to say. 

“Don’t, Butler,” she pleaded. ‘Please — please, 
don’t speak to me like that. The trouble’s this — I 
can’t — oh, it would be impossible for me, to wear 
any of Mrs. Reynolds’s gowns. Why, I never realized 
how — how awful they are. You would never have 
me ——” 

“Mrs. Reynolds dresses very smartly,” put in 
Butler, severely. ‘“‘What’s wrong with the dress she 
offers?” 

“Oh — dear 

“Ridiculous!” 

“You'd never have me appear in it. 
wouldn't.” 

“Let me judge. Put it on. I'l! be down presently 
and tell you if I think it’s all right.” 

Janet yielded, and in yielding she knew that it was 
because she had not dared refuse. She was conscious 
of a new weakness; the discovery she had made that 
afternoon had sapped her courage with her husband. 
For a moment she rested her head, her eyes closed, 
against the wall beside the telephone. Life, indeed, 
seemed overwhelming just then. 

Presently she opened the door and returned to the 
bedroom. Lotta, in her bathrobe, stood a pillar of 
pink in the middle of the floor. 

“Well?” she questioned, raising the thin drawn line 
of her eyebrows. 

“Well, I'll dress anyway,” replied Janet shortly and 
wearily. It was difficult to be decent to Lotta. 

“That’s fine. Im glad.’ And Mrs. Reynolds, 
evidently straining to bring ease between them, moved 
leisurely and luxuriantly toward her bath. 

Half an hour or so later Janet had got into Mrs. 
Reynolds's bluish purple gown. She stood before the 
mirror and observed herself. The effect seemed 
appalling and she crimsoned at the mere thought of so 
blatant an exposure of bare flesh before strange eves. 
There was nothing of the modesty which her upbringing 
had taught her. As she turned about for a glimpse of 
the back of the gown and saw an audacious: reach of 
gleaming flesh, she felt oddly disassociated from her- 
self. It was as if she were a different person. 

“Why, you're stunning — perfectly stunning!” 


- it’s so nude!” 


I'm sure you 


Lotta was exclaiming from the other side of the room. 
“TI feel awfully bare.” 


“Am I?” returned Janet. 





“Oh, you'll get used to that soon,” laughed Mrs. 
Reynolds. “‘Look at me!” 

She spun herself around, her shapely arms extended. 
Mrs. Reynolds’s dress was a triumph of seductive 
attire. Of a vivid green color it would immediately 
draw the eye, but its gasping boldness would carry 


She could not bear to look at him in his rage 
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neck id 
shoulders and to the delicate, smooth madeling of her 
back, exposed unreservedly far toward — the 
waist. The skirt was in keeping and at each movement 
of her limbs their shapely slender outlines were. with 
studied art, half-suggested. There was fright in the 
girl’s soul as she took account of Lotta’s unblushing 
display of charm. 

“See?” cried 
herself. 

wt: Yes, I see,” 
bed and sat on the edge. “But I'm afraid I can’t get 
used to this sort of thing. I guess you're different 
But anyway I’m sure Butler won't let me wear this 
dress —the one [ve on. Haven't you 
simpler?” 

* Won't let you wear it!” 
place before the dressing-table. 
think you charming.” 
question. 

An unreasoned flame of anger shot through the girl 
By what authority did this woman instruct her’ in 
Butler's likes and dislikes? But she quelled her re 
sentment and merely said stiffly: 
wrong.” 

For a moment Mrs. Reynolds lingered before th 
mirror, performing the last rites of her toilet 
from the bed watched her and found herself, as she 
took fresh note of Lotta and her gown, passionate! 
eager to know what kind of woman the other 


the glance to the soft curves of Lotta’s 


adowht 


Lotta, clearly enough pleased with 


said Janet and moved langnidly to the 


something 


Mrs. Rey nolds took Janet's 
“Why, 


She purposely 


my dear, he'll 
ignored het 


“Pm quite sure you're 


Janet 


really 
Was, how her true character was compounded Sh 
was a good deal of an enigma, the girl felt. There wa 
good in her -— kindness, sympathy: and she was en 
gaging, dangerously engaging, with her vivaecityv and 
easy charm. But 
clothes Lotta wore; that photograph 

takably whistling-buoys through the fog. 


with these 


there was something amiss the 
both 


Janet's brow 


unmis 
was still clouded speculations when Mrs, 
Reynolds, delving into the recesses of the wardrobe for 
evening wraps, tossed a vellow cloak to the eirl and 
said: 

“Come on! We'll wait for the men up front,” and 
with that she started lo lead the Wiat\ 

“Oh, T can't 


have a simpler frock.” 


down the hall 


wear this,’ Janet said. ‘You must 


, 

“Of course T have, you little goose 
want tt. 
maybe.” 


if you really 
Its a quiet black gown a little out of date. 
and in a moment 
Janet had eagerly made the change. She sat on the 


In a moment she had brought it, 


hed, happier now, regarding Lotta, who was once more 
pulting * finishing touches” on her toilet. 


lis hard to get used 


to the idea, isn’t. it 
Lotta asked casually 
“What idea?” ques 


tioned Janet. 

“Oh returned Lotta, 
“the tdea that another 
love will 
husband. I! 
trange, isn’t it?” 
Janet did not reply 


immediately, She had 


Wong s in 


vour 


no mind to mateh Lot 
Even il 
knew thre 


ta’s candor 
both 
fact, there 
thing not 
in throwing it out 


thes 
seemed SOM 
quite decen 
the open there between 
them. 

“Come, let's go in the 


other room,” said Lotta, 


once more leading the 
way. The girl watched 
Mrs Reynolds setth 
herself beside a table 
in the front and beat 
down the end of a cig 
arette “Strange, isn't 
it?” Lotta repeated 

‘I haven't thought 
much about it,” Janet 
finally said distantly, 
lifting her brows 

“Oh I see” ore 
joined Mrs Reynolds, 


smiling vaguely and with 





“en a sure, practised touch 
striking a match. “ Well, 
it’s very for you 
nice, sheltered girls to be high and mighty about that 
sort of thing — awfully easy.” She paused to light 
her cigarette and composed herself in the recess of he 
chair. “‘ But you don’t know anything about it. That 

your trouble. 
your husbands love you. 


easy 


You love your husbands and generally 


It’s all so simple, But, Lord, 
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I didn’t intend to do it to fall in love with your man. 
It just happened. I wish it hadn't, but I couldn't 
help it, and anyhow there is no use in taking it as you 
do. We were about to be such friends, you know.” 

Grimly, the girl recalled her impulsive outburst of 
affection in the afternoon. Now she was able to be 
scarcely polite. She resented the woman instinctively 
and all that she seemed to stand for. Picking at a 
fold of her dress, her eyes down, Janet was debating 
a reply when Mrs. Reynolds laughed outright. 

“Ti would never have occurred to you,” she added, 
“to fall in love with another woman’s husband, now 
would it?” 

“No,” said Janet, uncompromisingly. “I'm quite 
sure it woukd not.” 

“Of course it wouldn't,” and Lotta paused to fleck 
her ashes before she pursued with abrupt seriousness, 
“Once it would never have occurred to me. But life 
beat that instinct of decency out of me —as it did a 
lot of other decent instincts.” She stopped again 
and let her eves wander about the room. “Then I had 
to turn around and build up a special set of principles 
to take care of me — to keep me from being all.bad,” 
she finished. 

“There is no such thing as a special set of princi- 
ples,” asserted Janet shortly. She disliked the dis- 
cussion and her mind was on Butler's arrival. 

“Oh, my poor child,” rejoined Mrs. Reynolds, 
getling up and moving restlessly toward the mantel- 
piece. “If things were only all cut and dried like that. 
But they're not. I've found that I have to have my 
own special principles.” 


ANET’S curiosity prompted her to unbend a little. 
¥ “Do you live up to them?” she asked quietly, 
not looking at Lotta. 

“As well as most people, T guess,” came the reply 
absently. “Perhaps a little better. You see mine 
aren't very hard.” 
toward her. The elbow of her dark bare arm rested 
on the mantel and she was gazing off above the girl's 
head. “Those principles of mine.” she added with a 
short laugh, “‘thev’d sound awfully funny to you. 
You’d never need most of them in your life.” 

Janet, puzzled, continded to study Mrs. Reynolds 
with a noncommittal, sidewise scrutiny. “Yes, I 
think I live up to them pretty well,” mused Lotta; 
and finally the girl brought forth: 

“What are some of your principles?” 

Mrs. Reynolds, with a gleam of white teeth, threw 
back her head and laughed. ‘They matter now, don’t 
they — now that you've found me out?” and Janet 
crimsoned. 

“Not at all,” she affirmed indignantly, and sat back 
in her chair, “I was merely interested.” 

“Oh, come now,” cried Lotta and, rising, put a cool, 
friendly hand on Janet's shoulder. “Be nice and TMi 
tell you at least Pll tell you one. Maybe it will cheer 
you a bit for the evening.” 

Involuntarily, Janet tried to shake off Lotta’s touch. 
She had a sense that Mrs. Reynolds was treating her 
as a child. She twisted around with an attempted 
dignity that gave spirit to her youth. 

“Well?” she asked, and as she looked up the tender 
line of her cheek showed against the light. 


She paused and Janet glanced 


ness of the hall, “you've never looked half so good to 
me in all your life!” 
And Butler walked in, followed by Julian. 


N the Pierce family a quarrel had never been a 

matter of serious moment. Janet and Butler 
had always managed to compose their difference 
speedily. The fact was that they had developed a sort 
of formula of reconciliation. It began usually with 
Butler's asking why Janet was “put out.” Thereupon 
Janet would state her case; at which Butler would 
mumble an apology, garnished over with an explana- 
tion. Janet would accept both; Butler would kiss her 
and whisper a fervent apology in her ear. Janet 
would kiss him and plead that she was entirely at fault. 
Never once in their married life had they neglected to 
heal, by this procedure, any open issue between them 
before they had retired to bed for the night. 

And Janet, as she drew her yellow wrap around her 
bare shoulders and tripped wiih every mark of grace 
at her command, down the stairs of the apartment- 
house, was certain that, despite all the events of the 
day, they would not fail to do so now. 

That thought helped to carry her through; and 
coupled with it was the thought that never before had 
she so desired and needed her husband’s warm embrace. 
She was aghast at the prospect of life; possessed of a 
great sense of helplessness against the world which had 
been revealed to her. Every dream was threatened; 
every vista shadowed by a cloud and never more than 
then did she crave what she so indubitably had iearned 
was the most important thing in her existence — her 
husband's love. 

She burned for the saving word from him and be- 
lieved that she could banish the demons of lost ideals, 
of failure, of mediocrity, if she could but once regain 
the protection of his arms. Thus, in a sort of hysteria 
of dread, but confident of the hour when they should 
he alone, she fought her way through the glittering 
New York night. 

She did not see the stares and nudges of men, as 
she edged by the plush rope of Hampton's tapestried 
dining-room. She simulated delight at the salmon 
which the headwaiter explained had come from Labra- 
dor in crates of ice. She even sipped at her goblet of 
champagne, and in the theatre tried to applaud a bare- 
kneed quartette. The cabaret was a horror. Only 
twice did she venture upon the floor. Every moment of 
the. time she was telling herself that on the train would 
come her reward and her husband would speak. 

But he did not. He yawned his way from one bleak, 
empty station shed to another. They stepped out at 
Tuckerton and found a frail-wheeled hack. With 
punctilious solicitude, Butler tucked a robe about her 
cold ankles. He climbed in but did not reach for her 
hand. Instead, he drew himself into a corner with a 
cigarette. Finally they were in their bedroom. 

It was a chill, spiritless hour of early morning; a 
lonely silence seemed to engulf and fill the house. Butler 
was moving from window to window drawing down 
the shades. Janet sought their night things upon 
the back of the closet door and glanced inquiringly 
and apprehensively over her shoulder at her husband. 
It seemed to her that he had never looked more hand- 





Mrs. Reynolds smiled down upon Janet 
a thin, tired smile — and meeting the girl's 
eyes shook her head almost sadly. “You 
poor little kid!” she said. 

In the kitehen a push-button sounded in 
vigorous rapid strokes. With a final and 
friendly pat upon Janct’s arm, Lotta walked 
slowly to the hall. 
followed her, as she unlatched the door and 
left it open by a crack, 

Lotta returned to the room and, standing 
above the table as she snuffed out her cigar- 
ette, resumed: “ Well, my dear Janet, Tl tell 
you. One of my principles is this — and I 
live up to it: Never come between a man and a 
woman when they are reasonably just 
reasonably, I say * she paused and immediately 
concluded with a bright smile “reasonably happy 
together. Remember that!” 

At first Janet's face was a blank. As the words sank 
in with their revelation of the soul of the woman who 
kept Butler's photograph at her bedside, the girl 
gasped. Her cheeks flushed and the flush spread along 
the white column of her throat. 

“Oh!” she cried, horrified, and was on her feet. 
Mrs. Reynolds continued to smile. Janet took an 
incredulous step toward her and stopped; and thus for 
an instant she stood, beneath the overhead lights, her 
arms and neck glowing, her girlish bosom exposed, 
her warm, firm flesh rich with the very fragrance of 
youth and health and purity. 

\t a sound from the door she turned. 
“Why, Janet,” came in noisy tones from the dim- 


Irwin. 


NEXT MONTH: “Pep,” a short novel, complete in 
one number, by the old McClure favorite, Wallace 
“Pep” is a rollicking, farcical tale, with 
The girl’s intent gaze a strong detective interest, and a love story that 
just won’t unravel to the very end. 
biggest 


thing Mr. Irwin has 





some nor splendid than then. The snugly cut evening- 
clothes he wore made him seem larger and taller than 
usual and imparted to him an air of well-being. There 
was a slight bulge of the stiff bosom of his shirt which 
brought out the youthful, trained-down slimness of 
his waist. His white tie gave the effect of having been 
done negligently in a hurry, of not having been fussed 
over, but having somehow achieved a correctness be- 
yond criticism. His dark hair was still unruffled, run- 
ning back smartly from his clear, well-modeled fore- 
head. As Janet tossed her blue-ribboned night dress 
and Butler's pajamas over the foot of their bed she 
paused and half turned toward him. 

He was beside the clothes-tree, deliberately unbut- 
toning his vest and, his head to one side, striving to 
catch in a low whistle the tune with which that night 
they had been played out of the theatre. Words rose 
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in her throat but did not come to her lips. They 
checked themselves. Janet had never made the first 
move; she could not, somehow dared not, now. She 
began to unfasten Lotta Reynolds’s gown. 

As she was stepping out of it Butler spoke. The 
baby, sleeping in the next room, enjoined little more 
than a whisper. The girl did not catch what her hus- 
band had said. She bent toward him. 

“TI say,” repeated Butler cheerfully as he removed 
his collar, “Julian surely knows how to give a party.” 

Janct nodded. That cheerfulness of his was more 
disheartening than peevish surliness. To hide her face 
at the moment the girl quickly crossed to the bureau 
and started to unloose the flood of her hair. 

“Wasn't that dinner a wonder?” prattled on Butler 
as if he had forgotten that it was to her he had directed 
those angered words and harsher looks that very 
day. “I don’t see how Julian ever thinks up such new 
and different things to eat. That was Egyptian bird 
of some sort tonight —a quail, I think; and isn’t it 
funny to watch Julian? Me sitting there, my mouth 
open and not knowing whether it’s a bird or a rabbit 
or some kind of a snake he’s got, and Julian never for 
a moment stopping his talk, even to look at it, and 
going at it just as matter-of-fact as if he ate one of them 
instead of eggs for breakfast every morning of his life. 
And the show!” He paused to pull his shirt over his 
head, and stood forth with his muscled arms bare and 
the contours of his chest proclaiming strength. “Yep, 
that fellow Peters,” he resumed, “‘is a real comedian — 
at least he can get the laughs out of me. Why, when he 
made his curtain speech the man in front of me nearly 
fell into the aisle. Did you see him?” 

Janet, coiling the last of her braid, smiled remotely. 

“Yes, I saw him, Butler,” was all she said; and he, 
moving leisurely about the room, ignored Janet’s silence, 
and all else, and continued to re-create for himself 
what had apparently been to him the joys of the 
evening. Now and again there was a false note; too 
pretentious a light-heartedness, too elaborate an un- 
concern, too marked haste to fill each pause. 

At length Janet kicked off her slippers, stripped the 
stockings from her fair, white legs and with a slight 
shiver of cold and nervousness crawled into her side 
of the bed. She sank down, watching Butler through 
half-closed eyes beneath which were faint shadows of 
fatigue. Her lithe young body was outlined beneath 
the coverings, and the long thick golden twist of her 
hair stretched across the whiteness of the pillow. 
Butler, in his pajamas, fumbled behind one of the drawn 
blinds to raise a window. 

“Yes,” he was saying in his same cheerfully reminis- 
cent voice, “it was a great evening; and, Janet —”’ 
There was a bound of a hope within her. He reached 
up to snap out the lights but did not permit his glance 
to meet hers. Suddenly there was darkness and she 
knew Butler was groping his way along the footboard. 
“And, Janet, you certainly looked well tonight,” he 
concluded and in a second more he was easing his 
solid weight into the bed. 

“T tell you what,” he went on as if that day for Janet 
had never been lived, “‘a little fun like that once in a 
while helpsa lot. Lifts a fellow out of himself, you know.” 

At the last words Janet held her breath and waited. 
The black silence continued. She wondered 
if he would take her into his arms. Her 
heart pounded; it seemed that he must almost 
be able to hear it. 

Butler yawned. 

A hot tear rolled down the girl’s cheek. 
Butler turned heavily upon his side of the 
bed. She poked her pillow for sleep. Her 
voice held steady. 

“Good night, Butler.” 

“Good night, Janet.” 


T tea time the next afternoon Janet sat 
in the same,spot where she had sat at 
tea time on Sunday a week ago — in front of 
the fire in the long, low living-room of the 
Pierce home, with the white woodwork and 
dark chintzes of her eager fancy. Just seven days 
had passed since Butler had stood on the hearth there 
before her and told her of the paper order that was to 
give new impetus to the firm, with the success of 
which, so many of the girl's bright hopes were linked. 
She remembered the flooding sunshine and the daz 
zling snowy cheerfulness of that other afternoon. Now 
the high windows at the end of the room disclosed a 
flat and rain-spent sky. An ankle-deep wash of dirty 
slush, upon the paths and roads of Tuckerton Hill 
had kept Butler indoors. Now and again Janet could 
hear him through a floor of transmitting thicknes- 
moving about in the regions above. 

It had been a grueling day for her. By a sudder 
angry word in the morning she had forced Butler t: 
abandon the mockery of his artificial attitude of t! 
night before, and thereafter his [Continued on page 5- 
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Casey had half blinded Morgan with the 
spray from a bottle of seltzer and was di- 
recting the miniature stream upon Wise 
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Casey Bucks Big Business 


How Julius Caesar Downs the Land Hogs and Wins a Big Fight for the Common I eople 


F you're not careful, Governor,” warned Casey, 


“vou'll find yourself all tangled up with your 


feet around your neck.” 

The metaphor was induced by a lengthy tirade 
of Governor Tuggs. of New State, who had paced his 
executive office during its delivery until almost out of 
breath and entirely out of temper. Then Casey con- 
jured up a physical picture of the huge Governor 
the largest in the United States —in the position he 
had suggested and laughed until from sheer exhaustion 
he subsided into a corner of the huge leather chair 
in which he had sprawled while listening. 

The Governor halted his shambling gait and, taking 
the end of his goatee between his teeth as was his habit 
when upset, glared at Casey with all the futile ani- 
mosity of a decent big man at loggerheads with an 
extremely smal! one. 

Miss Miriam Tuggs, who had been sitting silent and 
striving to remain neutral in the discussion between 
her father and her husband-to-be, judged this an ap- 
propriate time to intervene. Woman-like, she came 
out for the under-dog. And, since he who is able to 
laugh at the end of an argument is invariably the 
victor, she judged her father to be the under-dog. 
Taking an arrow from Casey’s sheaf of ridicule she 
murmured : 

Be careful, Julius Caesar Casey, or you'll slip down 
into one of the cracks in the corners of that big chair, 
and then we'll have to pull you out.” 

Two things were especially distasteful to Casey. 
These were the use of the full name a romantic mother 
had bestowed on him and allusion to his size. And 
especially was this latter unpleasant from the lips of 
his sweetheart. The thought that she was several 
inches taller than himself was the sand in the sugar of 
his love. Each time he whispered in one of her little 
pink ears that she was adorable, and that he wouldn't 
have her changed by so much as a hair of her head, 
he knew in his heart —like millions of other fellows 
in a similar predicament — that he was lying, and 
that he wished there would come into being some 
anatomical Luther Burbank who could lop four inches 
or so from the height of the queenly Miriam. 

Casey sat up with face almost as red as his hair. 
He was preparing a suitable retort, but at sight of the 


“It’s life 


by 


DAVID DOUGLAS 





and death for you,” the girl urged 








look in Miriam’s brown eyes he 
allowed her to continue: 

“What babies you men are! Lose your tempers 
and you immediately flop back to the kid stage. Here 
we have the Governor of a great state and the editor 
of one of its greatest newspapers 
make an ironical little bow 
like a pair of schoolboys over a game of marbles. 
Both of you ought to know that no one was ever con 


vinced by argument yet, unless it was someone whos 
1 


held his peace and 


” she paused to 


to Casey “scrapping 


rains were composed of corn mush. ‘Two persons 
who disagree should never try to convince each other 
that either individual viewpoint is right. What they 
ought to do is to try to find a sort of mental halfway 
Whoever heard of a rock-ribbed Republican 
being made into a Democrat, or vice-versa, by a lot 
of talk noise? But we all know of a chap who got 
bunches of followers out of both parties because he 
was shrewd enough to give them an in-between belief 
All so-called new thought is simply old thought, with 
concessions to a great many forms of half-thought — a 


house. 


pandering to people whose mentalities are teetering.” 

Casey's irritation was submerged by his appreci 
ation, as Miriam concluded her lecture with a smik 
and a little flourish of her expressive hands. 

* Bully for you!” he exclaimed. ** When it comes to 
ihe mental fireworks, you're the smell in the limburger: 
Now I know why they've elected you President of the 
New State Votes-for-Women League. How about it, 
Governor?” 

But the lighted up 
wth pride while his daughter was speaking, clouded 


Governor's face, which had 


again. He shook his head ck spondently, and his eves 
became as expressionless as those of a dead fish. 

“You've got me in a pretty pickle — the pair of 
you,” he grumbled. “You're as troublesome as an 
undersized bed sheet at night. There's about a 
unimity of thought in this family o 

*Un-an-imity, Daddy,” corrected Miriam 

*Unernimity,” growled the Governor irritably. “‘] 
don’t pretend to be no Danicl Webster.’ 

Casey laughed. 

“You needn't laugh,” cried Miriam, turning her at 
tention to Casey. “There are thousands of people 
who think it was Daniel who wrote the dictionary.” 


rhithe h 
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‘No al is that so!” exe laimed Casey. And 
then he dodged behind the big chair just in time to 
avoid the book the indignant man threw at him. 

The Governor glanced apprehensively at the stolid 
faced at work in a corner of the room, and 
called to him 

‘Tll excuse 
Then, turning to Casey, 
quil 


secretary 


an hour or two, Mr. Brown.” 
he continued: 

this horse-play. Dve got an 
pretty Let's settle this business. 


want to get back to Cascade City to- 


vou for 


“Come, come, 


engagement SOOT, 


I suppose you 
night.” 

‘It’s settled, Governor,” replied Casey. “Frankly, 
if it hadn't * he paused and gazed at his 
sweetheart, had flushed red 
* Miriam, and the fact that I was glad of any old excuse 


to get up here and see her,” he continued, “Id have 


bev I for 


whose face to a rosy 


sent you a wire, In answer to your wire calling me up 
here to discuss the question, telling you that there was 


that the Star's mind is made up 


no tse 

“Why, confound you, you scant five feet of impu 
dence,” stormed the Governor, “don’t I own the 
Siar? 

“Sure,” replied Casey calmly, “but you don’t own 
the truth.” 


For a full minute the Governor stared at Casey, 


without being able te comprehend his meaning. And 
then he shook his head and muttered: 
“If you're going to keep on talking like that 


you'd better get an interpreter. Whaddayou mean?” 


{ mean,” replied Casey seriously, “that 
vou fellers that own newspapers shouldn't 
keep on kidding yourselves that what you 
think is the truth is the truth, the whole 
truth, an’ nothing buf the truth. An’ edi- 
torial policies shouldn't depend upon whether 
the owner or editors have a stomach-ache, or 


whether thev’re drunk or sober. Because it’s 


largely that way now, you'll find more real 
human truth in the funny pietures than in 
the editorial column That's why most 
people nowadays look al the pictures an’ give 
the editorials the go-by Your ambition’s 
runnin’ away with vou, Governor. You 
ain't been in office more’n a month, an’ yet 
you're thinkin’ about your chances of goin’ 
to the U.S. Senate Isn't that the truth?” 
Case) rose to his feet and stood facing the 
Governot 

“Well.” he admitted, turning uway to hide 
his confusion, “what if LT have? It’s a legiti 
mate 

‘Sure it’s legitimate,” grinned Casey, “and 
human. Life's the same from marbles to 
politics. Same as love. When Miriam was 


to me as the pot of jam on the top shelf is 
to the kid, I used to think that if I could only 
have one kiss Ud be content to close my eyes 
an ‘Come on, old Death, since P've had 
one sip of Paradise let me go the whole hog.” 
But got that one kiss 1 wanted a 
dozen, and now oa 

When Casey had 
behind the 
ing-faced Miriam had muffled his speech, he 
at her and continued to the 


SiLy, 
when I 


himself from 
sofa cushion with which the flam 


extricated 


winked solemnly 
Governor 


“You got a large share of your popularity 
with the people because you came out flat 
footed for the conservation of a large part of 
the public domain. That was a good stunt 


You nailed it 
mast-head An’ by the 
able to drink coffee it’s goin’ to stay there 


to the editorial 
sugar that makes me 


an’ right 


while I'm runnin’ the Star. You oughtn’t 
any more to wander away from a_ policy 
you've once laid down if it’s right than 
church people should wander away from In 
the Bible. , 

*VYour talk s like trving to feed coal as fucl to ua 
cow,” retorted the Governor. “Every Thanh has il 


right to change his mind. An’ the public admires him 
for changing it.” 

*Certaimly, your right, Daddy,” struck in Miriam. 
“Look at the church people Julius is talking about. 
They make a heap more fuss of and seem to admire a 
man more who's been awful wicked and changes, than 
a man who’s been good all his life.” 


"The 


mind once or 


namire a man if he changes his 
“but if he does 
it oftener they come to the conclusion that his mind 


publi 


Thi 
twice,” observed Casey, 
isn’t worth changing, an’ then they don’t pay no more 
Of course,” he chuckled, “if you're 
trvin’ to get fame out of infamy But just 
remember that religion’s the only sphere you can do 
that get it. There's no comeback 
anvwhere else, Once a back number in 
baseball or prizefighting or politics, always a has-been.” 


attention to him 


go to it. 


with 
Gove rnor, 


ih an’ away 





“You go as straight to the point as a cork-screw,” 
muttered the Colonel. 

“Well, I get to the dope,” returned Casey, “and 
I'm goin’ to hand it to you. I know what your ex- 
cuse is. It’s so old that I don’t have to ask you. 
My illustrious namesake used it when he tried to pry 
the dough out of the Roman Senate for his adventure 
in Gaul. Extension of Business Interests — that’s 
what it is. They've been gettin’ at you an’ makin’ 
believe that the prosperity of all the people 
of the state is dependent upon their gettin’ their own 
way.” 

“Well, that’s partly it,’ admitted the Governor, 
“an’ it’s true.” Miriam seated herself on the arm of 
her father’s chair and with her arm around his neck 
surveyed her sweetheart’s face with sober eyes. 

“IT thought replied Casey, “and this is our 
situation. The business interests that are influencing 
you are represented by a ring of about six lumber and 
coal concerns. The hundred or so of thousand acres 
they control in the proposed reservation district they 
got for about umpty umph an acre. The price the 
government is willing to pay, if it takes the land over, 
represents several hundred per cent. profit. They 
want several thousand per cent. x 

“But if you close those lands, you'll rob the state of 
large revenues and put thousands of people out of 
work.” 

* Lollipops, fiddle-de-dee 
“Excuse me, Miriam — it 


vou 


SO, 


damnation !” cried Casey. 
had to come out. Gov- 


i?n . . 
we *, 


‘ 





the sight of Miriam 


That was the same argu- 
ment the poor benighted hand-weavers used when the 
machines started to come along. It’s the same argu- 
ment the brewers an’ distillers used a little while back. 
They handed us exactly the same kind of pap % 

“Well.” interrupted the Governor, “part of their 
argument was true. There's a lot of money goin’ out 
of the State 2 


Casey 


ernor, Pm surprised ai vou. 


sprang to his feet and threw two clenched 
hands defiantly into the air. In the sight of Miriam 
and the Governor he seemed suddenly to have grown tal! 
in his anger. 

“An’ we have laws against their shootin’ their poison 
into us in return!” he stormed. “By the Eternal, if I 
was Governor, ld be Governor while I was, if they 
dumped me into the bottomless pit afterwards. You 
can almost count the real Governors of these United 
States on your fingers. But they all get political 
ambition. Men become herves through the exercise 
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of every other kind of ambition, but political ambition 
seems to act on the conscience as n.tric acid on copper.” 

“There’s no use arguing the matter any more,” 
answered the Governor. “‘The question is: are you 
going to stop making a fool of me with my own paper? 
I can’t forget all you've done for me, an’ I love you 
same as if you were my own son. That’s the reason, 
I guess, I'd like mighty well to spank you right now.” 
The rest of the speech was checked by Miriam, who 
placed her cheek over her father’s lips and gazed with 
a reproachful expression at Casey. 

“Tm sorry, Governor,” said Casey, “but when you 
came to Capitol City you gave me a contract to run 
the Star for two years, an’ you turned over to me a 
controllin’ interest for that time. I’m goin’ to do 
what’s right Ee 

Julius,” pleaded Miriam, “don’t bother Father any 
more. It’s hard enough being Governor without things 
like this. There are plenty of other things to fight 
about. Drop this one — please!” 

Casey’s face gloomed as he shook his head and 
turned to stare out of the window. 

“Would you ask a starving cat to spill the milk? 
he asked; and then, in a low tone, he continued: “I 
always seem to be getting in Dutch. But there’s 
something inside of me that’s bigger than anything 
outside of me. An’ it won't let me stand for anything 
that’s rotten. This is a steal. And it’s so big a steal 
it may seem right to some people. Do you know the 
exact situation, Miriam?” he asked, turning to her. 


and the Governor he seemed suddenly to have grown tall in his anger 


“Why, Im not sure that I do,” she answered slowly. 

“Well,” he said, “here it is. Two years ago Con- 
gress appropriated two million dollars for the purchase 
of the land in question, if considered wise by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. If not so considered and 
recommended by the first of this coming May, now 
only a little more than a month away, the money is to 
revert to the national treasury. The Department has 
had a score of men making an investigation for near!) 
a year now. From what I can gather they don’t pro 
pose to render their report until within a week or so 
of the time limit. Whichever way the cat jumps, i 
will then be too late to take any action. The lumbe: 
and coal interests have had a strong lobby in Was! 
ington, an’ it’s a dollar to the lone currant in a baker 
bun that the report will be unfavorable. Our onl 
hope is to raise such a stink that the Government | 
take a hand an’ jab the grafters in the belly.” 

“You can't raise such a stink,” said the Governo! 
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heavily. ‘“‘There’s hardly a paper in the state that'll 
follow your lead.” 

Casey stiffened and threw up his head. 

“Very well, then,” he replied, “I'll play a lone hand.” 

There was a mingling of affection and distress in 
the eyes of the Governor as he rose to his feet. 

“Boy,” he said, “you're gettin’ where the cactus is 
mighty thick an’ there ain’t no water. Suppose the 
investigators report favorably? You'll have got in 
bad, either way, an’ people’ll laugh at you for makin’ 
a big fuss about nothing.” 

For a moment or two Casey considered, and then he 
answered with a grin: 

“Thankee, Governor; you've given me a lead. My 
business right now is to find out what the report is 
going to be.” 

The Governor took a step toward him and then 
halted. 

“Do you want Miriam?” he asked. 

“Do I want Miriam?” he repeated. “Did Adam 
wish he hadn’t chewed the apple? What d’ye mean?” 

“Only this,” replied the Governor. ‘Don’t you go 
to buttin’ in on those fellers. They're pretty sore on 
you already. If you go up there into that country 
they'll get you sure. You're fightin’ something big- 
ger than the folks down in Cascade now. I've only 
been on the job here for a month or so now, but I’m 
beginnin’ to understand that there’s things the Old 
Nick himself couldn’t buck.” 

Casey, with hand upon the door knob, grinned. 

“Governor,” he demanded, “‘what was the surest 
way to make you do anything when you was a kid?” 

The Governor smiled back. 

“Dare me,” he replied. 

“Sure,” said Casey with another grin. 

Miriam laid a hand on his arm. 

“Please, please, for my sake, don’t bother about 
this.” 

Casey turned to her for a moment, and placing his 
hands on her shoulders looked up into her eyes. 

“T couldn’t,” he answered, “because I’m doin’ it for 
conscience’ sake — an’ what's mine’s yours.” 

“Oh,” she ejaculated weakly and with futile tears 
in her eyes. There seemed nothing to say. 

Casey shook her gently, and then asked with the 
sudden lighting of his face that redeemed his ugliness: 

“The Governor's against suffrage. Would you give 
it up for that reason?” 

For a moment Miriam hesitated. 

“That’s different,” she answered at last. “It hasn't 
anything to do with this case. No one has a right to 
interfere with the principles of another person.” 

““Ah-men! Truly a woman’s reason, but what's 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander on this oc- 
casion,” laughed Casey, giving her a swift hug before 
he passed out of the door. 


“Get me?” 





HEMUNG lay in the heart of the territory under 

consideration as a government reservation. It is 
the only mountainous section of New State. It was 
heavily timbered and contained rich coal and mineral 
deposits. Casey had hoped that with Simmonds, who 
had accompanied him on the trip from Cascade City 
to the Capitol, and then on to Chemung, he might be 
able to slip in without their identity becoming known. 
This hope was dispelled when Slevin, the black- 
mustached, sporty-looking clerk of the Chemung 
House, extended his hand, even before Simmonds had 
written his name on the register, and demanded: 

“Put it there, old horse. What you doin’ up here?” 

“Oh, jes’ sight-seein’,”” responded Simmonds, shak- 
ing the proffered hand. 

“Sight-seein’— the dickens!” 
“You in politics now, ain’t you?” 

“Yep, I guess so,”” answered Simmonds; “they've 
made me warden of th’ state pen.” 

A puzzled look passed into the eyes of Slevin. 

“The state pen?” he repeated. “I didn’t know we 
had one. Where is it?” 

Simmonds laughed. 

“Only on paper yet, I reckon,” he admitted, “but 
ihey’re goin’ ter get busy an’ build one right away. 
They're keepin’ our lags in Missoury until we gets an 
outfit of our own.” He winked. “I may be lookin’ 
fer recroots, fer all yer know.” 

“Pretty soft,” remarked Slevin, “but on th’ level — 
what you doin’ up here?” 

“T’ve told yer,” answered Simmonds. 

“You ain’t got th’ hand to carry that bluff, ole 
socks,” responded Slevin; “you've shown part of it. 
That little runt —” pointing 
to Casey, who had strolled 
to the door of the pool-room 
and was observing the players, 
‘is an ace called Casey from 
down in Cascade. There was 
an editoryul in th’ paper 
about him here just yistiddy.” 


returned Slevin. 


“Well?” demanded Simmonds, eyeing him sharply. 

“T reckon he'd better hit th’ back trail.” 

Simmonds’s eyes narrowed and he leaned an 
elbow on the desk. “Listen, Mike,” he said, “it’s 
none of yer damned bis’ness why we're up here. 
You know me — leastwise yer useter.”” He paused 
with a manner full of meaning and Slevin nodded 
agreement. “Well, jes’ yer keep yer grub slit closed an’ 
let folks find out things fer themselves. An’ if yer've 
got any friends likely ter want ter try ter monkey with 
Casey, jes’ give ‘em th’ office ter keep their hands’ off. 
He ain’t much ter look at, but he’s jes’ like th’ anchunt 
cuss Alexander what went stompin’ roun’ an’ hankerin’ 
with his jaws waterin’ fer more worlds ter assimiler- 
tate. Get me?” 

“T reckon I do,” answered Slevin. “I gathers your 
meanin’ although I ain’t never heard tell of th’ other 
gink you mention. But don’t you all forget —” his 
voice sank to a whisper — “that Hankins an’ Simpson 
an’ th’ rest of th’ bunch you downed when you stam- 
peded th’ Convention for Tuggs is behind th’ crowd 
up here. If you're sure ‘nuff on a nice, pleasant sight- 
seein’ trip why’n heaven’s name didn’t you go on down 
into Mexicker an’ try a little griller fightin’?” 

For answer, Simmonds merely dropped an eyelid, 
and then ordered as Casey rejoined them: 

““Have one of yer varlets show us to where we kin 
fill our faces full of groceries.” 


HEN they had been shown to a double room after 
their supper, Simmonds informed Casey that it 
wasscarcely probable Slevin would not discuss their com- 
ing withothers. They agreed that it was more than prob- 
able that his sympathies were with the people of his 
own locality. And it was decided that as much as 
possible during their stay in Chemung they would keep 
together. 

Before daylight the next morning they were up, 
mounted and on their way to the mountains. They 
quickly found a number of the Government experi- 
mental stations. And they discovered that the question 
at issue was principally that of erosion. In addition to 
the desire to keep the coal lands intact for future use, 
and that of the creation of vast national parks, on the 
part of the conservationists, there existed the conten- 
tion that the stripping of the forests from the water 
sheds caused all the water to flow quickly down in the 
spring. It was claimed this worked hardship. to the 
lowland farming districts and caused the waterways to 
be dry during the greater part of the summer. The 
mountaineers and lumberjacks were unanimous in 
their decision that the indiscriminate leveling of all the 
timber, even the young saplings, on the part of the 
operators, worked havoc. But the Government ex- 
perts were of the opinion that to show this scientifically 
it was necessary to conduct their experiments and ob- 
servation from one spring to another. This was the 
excuse proffered for the delay of the report. 

Night had fallen when they returned to the Chemung 
House. Just before they got there Casey said: 

“Tt isn’t going to be any use our going out into the 
woods any more. Our job is to get a line on the report. 
The head officials live in the hotel. We'll have to get 
hold of one of them an’ get him drunk or else stick a 
gun down his throat.” 

“It’s hard ter get a gink slopped up “thout gettin’ 
lit up yerself,” observed Simmonds, ‘“‘an’ I've bin on 
th’ water wagon so long I’ve kinder got ter like it. But 
this is vore deal. You pass th’ cards an’ I'll act ac- 
cordin’,” 

Two more days passed, during which Casey found 
it impossible to scrape an acquaintance with any of 
the Government officials. It was evident they had 
been warned against him. More than this, it was plain 
that a majority of those others with whom they came 
in contact were ill-disposed toward them. 

Casey was sitting, morose and almost desperate, in 
the hotel lobby on the third evening of their stay, 
when he was summoned to the telephone booth. 

“This Mr. Casey?”’ came in a soft voice from the 
other end. ' 

“Yes,” he responded; “who is this?” 

“T can’t tell you,” came back, “but listen — this 
is very important. Do you know two men named 
‘Baldy’ Morgan and Dave Wise?” 

“They don’t belong to any of my clubs,’ 
Casey. “Say, little one, what’s the game?” 

“It’s not a game — it’s life and death — for you,” 
the girl urged. There could be no mistaking the seri- 
ousness of the fluttering, warning voice of the speaker. 


laughed 
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“T beg your pardon,” said Casey, with sudden grav- 
ity. “Please tell me exactly. Ill listen quietly.” 

“Tm afraid to tell you who I am,” went on the 
unknown girl, “but this afternoon I accidentally 
overheard a plot to kill you. The two men I've 
mentioned are to do it. They've noticed that you go 
down to the depot to meet the train every morning. 
And they’ve found out that you don’t carry a gun. 
One of them is going to walk on your feet to provoke 
you. They expect that will start a row and then the 
other is going to shoot you.. Then they're going to 
slip a gun into your pocket and there are to be half 
a dozen men on hand to swear they saw you reach 
back ——” 

“Ah-ah,” muttered Casey, 
common little old trick 

“What did you say?” asked the girl. 

“Nothing,” replied Casey; “just talkin’ to myself, 
that’s all. Anything more?” 

“Yes,” she continued; “take care of yourself. 
Good ws 1 

“Hold on,” urged Casey, “‘an’ let me thank you. 
Won't you tell me who you are an’ why you're doin’ 
this?” 

“T can’t tell you who I am,” she replied, “but I 
know your sweetheart.”” With that Casey could hear 
the receiver at the other end click on its hook. 

“Whew, it’s hot in there!” remarked Casey, mop 
ping his forehead as he emerged from the booth, to 
Simmonds, who sat rar by waiting for him. And then, 
noting many eves observing them, he whispered under 
cover of lighting a cigar: 

“Follow me up to the room in ten minutes or so.” 

While he was waiting for Simmonds, Casey wrote a 
telegram to Miriam Tuggs which read: 


“a nice, comfortable, 


If so—who? 
JuLiUs.” 


“Do you know any girl in Chemung? 
Rush answer. 


When Simmonds appeared Casey repeated the tele 
phone conversation and then ordered: 

“Knock around until you spot these ginks an” then 
come back an’ put me wise to their mugs.” 

“All right,” responded Simmonds. “DPve been 
figgerin’ on somethin’ like this. But who d’yer s’pos« 
the filly is?” 

“You can search me,” 
sure all right.” 

“Well,” said Simmonds, “that’s another one yer 
owe Miss Miriam. But [ll bet a ten spot ter th’ hole 
in a doughnut as I can guess. There's been a little 
brown-eyed cutie who's bin pipin’ yer considerbul in: 
th’ eats place. She’s th’ sternygriffer to th’ high 
cockalorum of th’ survey 5 

“You may be right.” agreed Casey, “but push off 
an’ get th’ dope on these cavaliers.” 


replied Casey, “but she’s 


IMMONDS halted on his way to the door. 
“Say,” he asked, “what about a gun? I've only 
got one.” 

“T’m not goin’ to carry one,” replied Casey. “I 
took one when I had the duel with Jenkins to show once 
an’ for all that I wasn’t afraid, but I made up m) 
mind right then never to carry another. These blame 
people down here,” he drew himself up as straight as 
was possible to him, “have got to be taught that mind’s 
greater than matter an’ that there’s a bigger kind of 
courage than that which pulls a trigger.” 

Simmonds stared at him, helpless for retort for a 
moment, and then a whimsical smile stole into his eyes. 

* Well, doggone yer,” he said as he opened the door, 
“T reckon yer may be able ter get away with it. An’ 
anyway, it’s yore funeral.” 

When Simmonds had gone, Casey summoned and 
dispatched a bell-boy with his telegram. At the same 
time he gave orders to be called at whatever hour the 
answer returned. 

When Simmonds came in about midnight Casey was 
asleep. The big clerk looked down at him and shook his 
head. 

*“Game, game, clean inter th’ bone,” he muttered, 
*“but how in the devil he specks ter get away with it 
in th’ mornin’ is more’n I can tell.” 

At four o'clock in the morning Miriam’s answer 

arrived. It read: 
**Nora Boynton; went to school with her; is clerk to 
chief of survey; going to be married to clerk in state 
highway department in a few weeks. What is the 
matter? Dying with curiosity. Miriam.” 








COMING: “The Road House,” by Holworthy Hall, a bril- 
liant story of too much hospitality, too little money, too much 
booze— and areturn to common sense and _ happiness 


“Your hunch was adequate, 
Simmy,” Casey remarked, 
tossing the’ telegram to his 
companion, and then turned 
his face again to the wall 
and returned to his dream- 
ing. [Continued on page 64) 
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Saving the Nation 


Novel Torpedo Attack on the German Flagship “Bismarck” and the Rescue of Edison 


COME now to my great adventure on 

New Year's Day, 1922, when I sailed 

from Buffalo aboard the airship “* Amer- 

ica” on her expedition against the Ger- 
man fleet. For the first time in my modest 
career [ found myself, for a brief period, a 
figure of nation-wide interest, not through 
any particular merit or bravery of my own, but by 
reason of a series of fortunate accidents. I may say 
that I became a hero in spite of myself. 

In recognition of the service I had rendered in help- 
ing to save the great airship from German spies, I 
had been granted permission, at General Wood's 
recommendation, to sail as 
and to witness personally her 


a passenger aboard this 
dreadnought of the skies. 
novel attack with torpedoes lowered from the airship 
and steered from the height of a mile or two by radio 
control Never before had a newspaper correspondent 
received such a privilege, and I was greatly elated, 
not realizing what extraordinary perils I was to face 
in this discharge of my duty. 

I was furthermore privileged to be present at a meet- 
ing of the Committee of Seventeen held on the morn- 
ing of January Ist, 1922, at the Hotel Lenox in Buffalo. 
Various details of our air ship expedition were discussed, 
ind there was revealed to me an important change 


ith the An rica s ; strategy, whic h I will come to 
presently 

Surveying the general military situation, Andrew 
Carnegie read 1 ports showing extraordinary progress 


in military preparedness all over the country, especially 
in states like Ghio and Pennsylvania where the women, 
recently victorious in their suffrage fight, were able to 
make their patriotic zeal felt in aggressive legislation. 
Strange to say, American wives and mothers were the 
leaders in urging compulsory physical and military 
training, a year of it, on the Swiss plan, for all Amert- 
can young men of twent and i month of it every five 

“ars afterwards for all men up to fifty Not only 
that, but scores of Won ns ( lubs, especially in Western 
states, had passed resolutions favoring to a limited 
degree compuls or play sical and military training for 
American women; and, in support of this idea, Isadora 
Dunean, with bare feet and flowing Greek garments, 
had danced her way through the streets of various 
cities while enthusiastic thousands crowded after her. 


midst of a discussion of 


The committee were in the 








Extracts from the diary of James E. Langston, 
War Correspondent of the London Times, 1922 
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Charles M. Schwab’s plan providing that American 
soldiers carry armor, a helmet, breast plate and ab 
dominal covering of light but highly tempered steel, 
when there came a dramatic interruption. A guard 
at the door of the Council Room entered to say that 
Mr. Henry Wise Wood, President of the Aero Club 
of America, was outside with an urgent communica- 
tion for the Committee. 

Mr. Wise Wood was at once received and informed 
us that he had journeyed from Pittsburgh bearing 
news that might have an important bearing upon the 
airship expedition. 

““As you know, gentlemen,” he said, ““we have a 
wireless station in the tower of our new Aero Club 
building in Pittsburgh. Yesterday afternoon, at three 
o clock, the operator received a message addressed to 
me. It was very faint, almost a whisper through the 
air; but he finally got it down, and he is positive it is 
correct. This message, gentlemen, is from Thomas 
A. Edison.” 

‘Edison!’ exclaimed John Wanamaker. “But he 
is a prisoner of the Germans.” 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed Mr. Wise Wood; “‘but it 
has occurred to me that the Germans may have al- 
lowed Mr. Edison to fit up a laboratory for his experi- 
ments. They would treat such a man with every 
consideration.” 

“They would not allow him to communicate with 
his friends,” objected Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

“He may not have asked permission,” laughed 
George W. Perkins. “‘He may have rigged up some 
secret contrivance for sending wireless messages.” 

“Why don’t you read what he says?” put in J. P. 
Morgan. 

Mr. Wise Wood drew a folded yellow paper from his 


pocket, and continued: “*’This message is unquestion- 


‘ 


f 


as 


I now discovered that by holding my feet in a certain 
position I could make the torpedo run along the surface 


ably from Mr. Edison, in spite of the fact 
that it is signed Thaled. You will agree with 
me, gentlemen, that Thaled is a code word 
formed by putting together the first two letters 
of the three names, Thomas Alva Edison.” 

“Very clever!’ nodded Henry Ford. 

**T don’t see that,”’ frowned John D. Rocke- 
feller. “If Mr. Edison wished to send Mr. Wise Wood 
a message, why should he use a misleading signature?” 

“It’s perfectly clear,” explained James J. Hill. 
“Mr. Edison has disguised his signature sufficiently 
to throw off the track any German wireless operator 
who might catch the message, while leaving it under- 
standable to us.” 

“Read the message,” repeated J. P. Morgan. 

Whereupon Mr. Wise Wood opened the yellow 
sheet and read: 

“Strongly disapprove attack against German fleet by air- 
ship ‘America.’ Satisfied method radio control not suffi- 
ciently perfected and effort doomed to failure. Have worked 
out sure and simple way to destroy fleet. Details shortly or 
deliver personally. “THALED.” 


This message provoked fresh discussion; and there 
were some, including Elihu Root, who thought that 
Mr. Edison had never sent this message; that it was 
a shrewd trick of the Germans to prevent the “ Amer- 
ica” from sailing. 

“If Mr. Edison could tell us so much, why did he 
not tell us more?”’ they wanted to know. “Why did 
he not say where he was a prisoner, and explain on 
what he rested his hopes of communicating with us 
in person?” they argued. 

“Gentlemen,” concluded Mr. Root, ““we know that 
Germany is actually embarking a new army of half a 

























million men to continue her invasion of America 
Already she holds our Atlantic seaboard, our proudes 
cities, and within a fortnight she will strike again. | 
say we must strike first. We have a chance in Bos 
ton Harbor and we must take it. This single coup ma) 
decide the war by showing the invader that at last w: 
areready. Gentlemen, I move that the airship * America’ 
sail tonight for Boston Harbor. as arranged.” 

I longed to step forward to tell what I knew about 
Edison, how he was a prisoner in Richmond, Virgini: 
and how an effort was actually on foot to rescue hin 
but I had promised Miss Ryerson not to betray lv 
brother’s shame, and was forced to hold my tongu 
Besides, I could not be sure whether this wireless m« 
sage did or did not come from Edison. 

The Committee finally decided that the “‘ America 
should sail that evening, but should change her poi 
of attack so as to take the enemy unprepared, if po 
sible; in other words, we were to strike not at tl 
German warships in Boston Harbor, but at the sup 
dreadnought “ Bismarck,” flagship of the hostile fle« 
which was lying in the upper bay off New York City. 
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I pass over the incidents of our flight to Manhattan, 
and come to the historic aerial struggle over New 
York Harbor, in which I nearly lost my life. The 
“America” was convoyed by a flect of a hundred 
swift and powerful battle aeroplanes, and we feit sure 
that these would be more than able to cope with any 
aeroplane force that the Germans could send against 
is. And, to avoid danger from anti-aircraft guns, we 
made a wide detour to the south, crossing New Jerscy 
on about the line of Asbury Park, then sailing io the 
north above the open sea so that we approached New 
York Harbor from the Ailantie side. 

At this time (it was approaching midnight) we were 
ailing at a height of two miles, with our aeroplanes 
n miles behind us, so that their roaring propellers 
might not betray us. For a time, as we drifted silently 
ff Rockaway Beach. it seemed that we would be 
uccessful in our purpose to striké without warning. 
Chere, just outside the Narrows, lay the “ Bismarck,” 
lazing with the lights of some New Year's festivity 
nd resounding with music. I remember a shrinking 
f unprofessional regret at the thought of suddenly) 
lestroying so fair and happy a thing. But I was pres- 
ntly drawn from these meditations by quick move- 
nents of the airship crew and a shrill voice of com- 
nand. 

“Ready to lower! Let her go!” shouted Captain 
Nikola Tesla, who had volunteered for this service. 

“Bzzz!"’ sang the deck winches, as they swiftly 
imrolied twin lengths of piano wire that supported a 
vendant torpedo with its radio appliances and its red, 
white and green control lights shining far below us. 








“ 


Easy! Throw on your winch brakes,” ordered 
Tesla, studying his dials for depth. 

A strong southeast wind set the wires twisting 
dangerously; but, by skilful manoeuvring, we launched 
the first torpedo safely from the height of half a 
mile and, with a thrill of joy, I followed her lights 
(masked from the enemy) as they moved swiftly over 
the bay straight towards the flagship. The torpedo 
was running under perfect wireless control. Tesla was 
smiling at his keyboard. 

Alas! Our joy was soon changed to disappointment. 
We carried six torpedoes and launched three of them 
successfully, but — we found this job different from 
sinking scows by wireless on Lake Erie. Our first 
torpedo missed the “Bismarck” by a few yards and 
went astern of her, because at the last moment she got 
her engines going and moved ahead. Somehow the 
Germans had received warning of their danger. 

Our second torpedo wandered vainly over the ocean 
because we could not follow her guide lights, the enemy 
blinding us with the concentrated glare of about twenty 
of their million candle-power search-lights. And our 
third torpedo was cut off from radio control because 
we suddenly found ourselves surrounded by the two 
fleets of baitling aeroplanes, caught between two fires, 
ours and the enemy’s, and were obliged to run for our 
lives with an electric generator shattered by shrapnel. 
I was so busy caring for two of our crew who were 
wounded that I had no time to observe this thrilling 
battle in the air. 

It was over quickly, I remember, and our American 
aeroplanes, vastly superior to the opposing fleet, had 
gained a decisive victory, so that we were just begin- 
ning to breathe freely when an extraordinary thing 
happened, a rare act of heroism, though I say it for 
the Germans. 

There came a signal, the dropping of a fire bomb 
with many colors; and, instantly, the remnant of the 
enemy's air strength, four biplanes and a_yellow- 
striped monoplane, started at us, in a last desperate 
effort, with all the speed of their engines. Our aerial 
fleet saw the manoeuvre and swept towards the bi- 
planes, intercepting them, one by one, and tearing them 
to pieces with sweeping volleys; but the little mono- 





plane, swifter than the rest, dodged d circled and 

finally found an opening towards the airship and can 

through it at two miles a minute, straight for us and fi 

death, throwing fire bombs and yelling for the NKais 
**Good night!” shouted Tesla iis thes ripped in 

our great vellow gas bag. 

Bombs were exploding all about us and in an instar 


the ““America’™’ was in flames. We knew that ou 
effort had failed. 
As the stricken airship, burning fiercely, sank rap 


idly through the night, L realized that I must fight f 
my life in the ice-cold waters of the bay. I hate eold 
water and, being but an indifferent swimmer, I he 

tated whether to throw off my coat and shoes. Hay 


ing finally decided, TE had only time to rid myself of 
one shoe and my coat, when L saw the surgin 
swells directly beneath ne and le aped overside ust 


time to escape the crash of blazing wreckage. 
Dazed hy the blow of 


immersion, [ remember nothing more until LT found 


a heavy pari and th shocl ( 


myself, a little later, clinging desperately to this sp: 
Half strangled by the waves, 
dential support, which was strangely slippery and 
turned under me at the © slightest 
pressed my shocless foot against a small projection 


L held tight to my provi 
movement I 


at one end like a broken branch, whereupon a miracl 
happened. 
a live thing, then plunged furiously beneath th 
surface, and I found myself hurled through the watet 
at terrific speed. I had pressed with my toe the re 
leasing lever of a 1400-pound Whitehead torpedo, 
carrying two hundred pounds of high explosive in it 


by this swi 


The spar leaped forward under me lik« 


nose, and L was borne along blindly 
engine of destruction ten feet under the surface, t! 

torpedo descending aul matically to that level by th 
set of her rudce rs. 

I was chilled to the marrow and in deadly peril, bn 
my mind was strangely clear. LT thought ef the to 
pedo propeller whirling at my feet with a hiss of com 
pressed air from its reservoir and wondered if T would 
Of cour 
[ must release my hold presently and rise to the sur 
face for breath. 

I tried to change TTA position so as to drop aw: 


be cul by the blades as | released miy hold, 


quickly from under the torpedo and, in doing this, 
loosened my legs and hung by my hands from the nec! 
of the darting tube. The result, however, was not 
what L had exper ted; for, instead of going down, m 
legs were swept up above the torpedo where they formes 
a powerful up-guiding rudder, the result’ being th 


a moment later the projectile shot half of her gra 
length out of the sea like a huge porpoise 

I now discovered that by holding my feet in a cer 
tain position I could make the torpedo run along tl 
surface and so keep air in my lungs; and, presently, 
I found that, by moving my legs to one side or the 
other, I could steer my rushing steed to right or left 
as a boy steers his sled. 

As I lay on my back under the length of the flyin 
projec tile, with my head near its head, I looked bac! 
through blinding spray and (Continued on paye 67| 
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Insofar as Westervelt could be pleased with anything material or spiritual, she pleased him 


GRIPPE!—by Holworthy Hall 


F Westervelt’s mood that morning had been 

anything short of superlative, his present 

symptoms would certainly have shatiered 
it, and turned him back to the city by ten o'clock, 
He had hardly swung his low, gray roadster into the 
streets of Mamaroneck when he was aware of a curious 
sensation, giddy and joyless, which at this time of 
vear should have sent him straight to the nearest 
apothecary’s for quinine. But it wasn’t in the nature 
of Westervelt to stop for quinine on his first holiday 
of the year, when his motor was humming smoothly, 
the speedometer had checked off less than twenty of 
the miles he had set himself to accomplish by night- 
fall, and he was still provided with gasoline and oil. 
He wasn’t that sort of motorist. Besides, it was today. 
For three solid months he had gone to his office 
with tranquillity, but on the next morning it was sud- 
denly spring — mutinous, inspirational spring. In 
the presence of the tonic breeze which stirred the ever- 
greens in the court, the practice of law seemed all at 
once a futile and an unnecessary vocation. His road- 
ster was in a garage near by. The Blue Book was on 
the table. He got it, and consulted routes to the north, 





Illustrations by Fanny Munsell 


* Milton!” he said, sneezing. “‘Hundred and ten 
miles . . . good roads . .. hang the law! I'm sorry 
I learned it!” 

By the time that other lawyers are speeding down- 
town in the black depths of the subway, or coming 
into the catacombs at the Grand Central. Westervelt 
was well past Mamaroneck, running north. 

Now it was fully characteristic of Westervelt to 
carry out his resolutions. When he focused his mind 
upon a definite object, he generally got it. In the case 
in point, he had started for the town of Milton, and he 
intended to get to Milton whether his system liked it, 
or not. His methods were not in the least defensive — 
every time he sneezed he increased the pressure of his 
foot_on the accelerator, and went a little faster. He 
loved it. 

And in the meantime the insidious, germ which had 
taken up its tenancy in Westervelt at five in the morn- 
ing, and announced its squatter sovereignty at Mama- 
roneck, continued the only species of activity it knew, 


Shortly after noon, the gray roadster slipped into 

a village street, picked its way over unsurface: 

macadam for a furlong or two, hesitated before t! 
Milton House, and finally sought refuge in the ban 
The engine roared, and was silent. Westervelt, som: 
what shaky in the knees, plucked his suitcase from t] 
boot, and stumbled out towards the hotel; and at this 
juncture there appeared on the veranda a contempl: 
tive citizen who bent his mild blue eyes on Westervelt 
then on the barn, and at length remarked in the ton 
of one correcting a nervous child: * You can’t run yor 
car in there!” 

“But I did,” said Westervelt. 

The citizen shook his head reproachfully. 

“It'll have to cost a quarter — you can put it in t! 
shed for nothing.” 

“Are you the manager of this hotel?” 

The citizen nodded. 

“Owner and proprietor,” he said. 

“Can I have a room — with bath?” 

“Give you a room,” conceded the Owner « 
Proprietor. gently. “Can't give vou a bath. Ro: 
and meals will cost you two dollars a day and u| 
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“Well, up to what?” inquired Westervelt wearily. 
“Two anda half.” 

““What’s the difference? 

“Not much — some folks like to pay more’n others.” 
“T want a room, and —I suppose there’s a doctor 
in town, isn’t there?” 

“Three,” said the host, after deliberation. 

“Who's the best? All I want is a prescription for 
a cold.” 

“Dr. Smith’s good, but he’s a dentist. ‘Then there's 
Dr. Thatcher, and Dr. Thornton.” 

Westervelt sat down on the veranda steps. 

“T wish you'd telephone to Dr. Thatcher for me. 
Will you?” 

The Owner and Proprietor shook his head in evident 
regret. 

“Out of town, he is. Across the water. Yurrup,” 
he added. 

“Well, the other one, then. You can telephone 
while ’'m — you can give me some tea and toast, can’t 
you? I don’t want anything else.” 

The host allowed a very broad and illuminating smile 
to affect his expression. 

“You want Dr. Thornton, do you? Well —TU 
be darned!” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothin’. You aren’t acquainted around here. 
Well, that’s all right. I guess the doctor’ll take care 
of a cold all right. But if you had anything serious, 
now .... He shrugged his shoulders, and sighed. 
“But if it ain’t only just a cold — oh, that'll be all 
right.” He took Westervelt’s suitcase, and moved 
slowly away with it. Westervelt struggled to his feet, 
and followed. 

“Do I — register?” he inquired listlessly. 

“Can if you want to — only I forgot where the book 
is.” He selected a key ornamented with a large brass 
check, and preceded Westervelt to a room on the 
second floor, a dismal cell furnished chiefly in turkey 
red. “There!” he said, with a gesture of honest pride. 
“Make yourself at home.” 

“Now if you'll send me up some strong tea and some 
toast; and telephone for me. ... Look here, there 
isn’t anything wrong with that doctor, is there?” 

““No-o-o — not for a cold. Let’s see, what was it 
you wanted? ‘Tea — toast — telephone.” He smiled 
apologetically. “You understand the bells, don’t 
you? Allright.””. He went out, partly closed the door, 
and reopened it. “Tea and telephone, and — er — 
and toast!” he cried triumphantly. 

Westervelt, too tired to be amused or even indignant, 
was already stretched on the bed, letting his head ache. 


E was roused by the stricture of a hand enclosing 
his wrist, and by a voice speaking to him. Sub- 

consciously he remembered that in the past there had 
heen repeated knockings at the door, and that he had 
ignored them. He seemed to recall having ordered 
something; but no waiter in his immediate experience 
had ever been guilty of trespass in order to make 
delivery of necessaries duly contracted for, and none 
had ever dragged him out of sleep to hold his hand. 
“Oh, get out!” he said, with painful emphasis. 
The hand on his wrist tightened. 
“Leggo!” said Westervelt’ viciously. “Ive got 
headache. I “ 
He opened his eyes. On a chair beside the bed sat 
a girl in a tailored suit — an amazingly pretty girl of 
surely not more than twenty-four or -five. At the 
very first glance — blurred as it was by the intangible 
screen of suffering — he saw that he had erred in as- 
suming that m the course of his previous life he had 
inspected all the prettiest girls in the world, This one 
was exquisite. She had, too, the features which are 
the absolute hallmark of generations of high-bred 
ancestors. She had those features, and she enhanced 
them by her own lovely coloring. Westervelt, staring 
dazedly, made out that she was either frightened or 
angry, for her lips were parted, the flush upon her 
cheeks was increasing, and her own eyes were assucedl) 
indicative of emotion — the light was too dim, and his 
Vision too uncertain, for him to be confident of either 
surmise. 

“Wha — what’s the matter?” he stammered, rising 
on his elbow. : 

The girl brought to view a small black bag which had 
heen concealed by her chair. “I’m the doctor.” 

“You!” said Westervelt. 

She flushed still more deeply. “‘D-didn’t you know? 
Didn’t you send for me?” 

“Send for you-—yes. But I didn’t know — no- 
lody told me, except ‘ 

“Yes?” 

“Oh — nothing.” 

The girl bit her lip, and fumbled in the recesses of 
he bag. 

“T knocked several times at your door, but you 
lidn’t answer, and Mr. Simpkins wasn’t very definite 


about you. I didn’t want to take any chances, and 
so I came in. Id already taken your pulse when I 
wakened you. I’m sorry you were so startled.” She 
brought out a clinical thermometer, and held it to the 
light. ‘“‘But until Dr. Thatcher comes back, I'm the 
only one in several miles. Now will you take this, 
please?” P 

Obediently he accepted the thermometer. The 
doctor waited patiently. Westervelt,. who wasn't 
entirely blinded by the dull throbbing in his head, looked 
at her and wondered. Insofar as he could be pleased 
by anything material or spiritual, she pleased him. Her 
hair, abundant and brown, and visited by a strong 
tendency to curl, caught his fancy at once. Her eves, 
deep and brown, and very straightforward and sincere, 
were fascinating. Her whole face possessed him by its 
youth, and loveliness; and he guessed, from her grace 
as she sat in the annually-painted-green wooden chair, 
that she was always graceful. 

Presently she turned her head; and Westervelt 
realized that his scrutiny had been constant. Still, 
the vagaries of those in pain are not to be questioned, 
and instinctively he felt that she was merely embar- 
rassed, and not offended. So naturally he = con- 
tinued to look at her profile, and to compare its ex- 
cellencies with those of other profiles he remembered, 
and now found wanting. 

“There!” she said. “I think that will do very nicely. 
Thank you.” She regarded the index of the ther- 
mometer, frowned charmingly, and produced a tiny 
prescription pad, and a ridiculously feminine fountain- 
pen. 

“What is it?” he demanded weakly. 

“Grippe.” She smiled to reassure him. “T don't 
believe you'll have to be in bed more than a few days.” 

“A few days!” he exclaimed. “Here?” 

The doctor tapped her pad with the fountain-pen. 

“Why, yes. You ought not to go out again.” 

Westervelt sank back on the pillows. 

“But I can’t stay here! [ve got to be in New York 
by day after tomorrow ——” 

“Oh, no!” 

“But I tell you I've got to! I have business 

“But you're ill now!” 

“You send me a man 
doctor!” he charged 













wrathfully. “Any man 
would understand! It’s 
business!” 


The girl compressed 
her lips, and began to 
write the mystic symbols 
of the first prescription. 


“You... won't have 
to go back — now, will 
you?” she whispered 


“ 


Of course you're at liberty to send for another 
doctor,” she said calmly, “but — but ‘even the silly, 
prejudiced people here in the country admit I can 
cure a case of grippe.” 

“How do J know it’s grippe?”” he muttered. 

The girl permitted the aspersion to pass without 
comment. 

**A little rhinitis, and a little aspirin, and this other 
prescription. Stay in bed until I tell you to get up. 
You'll want a nurse, I suppose?” 

“T want a doctor first!” he said sulkily. “I'm 
perfectly all right! You ought to rig up some kind of 
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dope. I want to go back to New York the day after 
tomorrow zs 

“You're too ambitious. You'll feel differently to 
morrow. You're run down, and a trifle anemic.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Your ears show it,” she said, tearing off the top 
sheet of the pad, and putting away the fountain-pen 

“What's fuddy about by ears?” he demanded, 
shivering unexpectedly. 

“The color % 

“Color? What color did you expect? Greed?” 

“Mr. Simpkins says vou drove up here without an 
overcoat. You're lucky not to have pneumonia.” 
She regarded him severely. “IT want you to have a 
nurse, if you can afford it.” 

“Afford it!” he bleated. “IT ead afford a billiod 
durses if I wadt’eb! I 5 

“You ought to take vour medicine regularly, that’s 
all. I can’t trust Mr. Simpkins, and of course [ can’t 
trust ‘you.” 

*'There’s do reasod for you to say that!” 

“Oh, ves, there is — because you haven't confidence 
in me — yet. If you'll have a nurse, and take care of 
vourself, you'll be ready to travel in a very few 
days.’ 

“Tf you were addy real doctor, you'd give me sob 
dope — I've got to be back the day after 

“T want you to go to bed now, and take two of these 
pills i 

“The day after toborrow!” 

“Tl send the nurse around direcily, and Vl drop in 
to see you in the morning 7 

“On busidess!”” he finished feebly. 

**Here!” said the doctor. “Swallow these! That's 
nice! Now you go straight to bed, and do what you're 
told. The nurse will be here very soon.” She reat 
ranged her bag, and straightened her hat. ‘Good 
afternoon,” she said professionally. 

““Sabe to you,” murmured Westervelt. He waited 
until she had gone, and then, slowly and laboriously he 
peeled off his clothes, and crawled into bed. “TIL bet 
she’s a bub doctor,” he told himself, wincing. ‘But 

she’s — she’s awfully easy to look at. Oh, 

[ bet she’s a 
bub doctor!” 


NE morn 
ing it was 

spring, and the 
next morning it 
Was last winter, 
with i cold 
wind — blowing 
from the east, 
a leaden sky, 
and he hope 
for the future. 
Westervellt, 
emerging from 
a restless sleep, 
opened his eves 
to a chaste 
panorama of 
his room, rang 
ing from the 
walnut table 
with turkey 
red cCove;r, to 
the maple bu 
reau with tur 
key red eover, 
In between 
there were spe 
cimens of furni 
ture in oak, and 
imitation ma 
hogany, each 
with its drap- 
ery of the same 
maddening — in- 
tensity as the 
others. He 
vroaned, and 
tried to sit up, 
but the effort 
made his head 
ache again, so that he desisted. Across the room 
came the nurse, jarring the universe at every 
step. 

“Well,” she began, in a desperate attempt to 
cheerful, ““how are we this morning, eh?” 

“Punk,” said Westervelt. 

“Did you sleep well?” 

“Punk,” said Westervelt. 

“And what would you like for breakfast?” 

i glass of cold, cold water.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t you like something nice and tasty? 
How about a steak or a lamb chop?” she suggested 


be 
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*Punk!” he 
languished 

Nevertheless, when she brought him a tray, he ate 
indifferently of what it contained. He took medicine 
with great docility. Afterwards, he drowsed for an 
hour or two, and when he woke to full consciousness, he 
perceived that it was raining. 

“Sprig, sprig; the year’s pleasadt kig!” he remarked 
“TI thought that doctor was cubbig id to 


‘snapped savagely; and the conversation 


cynically, 
be.” 
“She's been and gone,” 
ell, get her agaid!” 
“What's the matter? You don’t need her?” 
“Ves, Tdo! I've bid lookig at those red table covers 
log edough! I deed sobethig pretty to look at!” 
‘Til tell her you said so,” agreed the 
simpering. 
“Tf vou do, Tl braid you,” he 
“Whed is she cubbig agaid?” 
“Oh, tomorrow morning, maybe. 


the nurse told him. 


nurse, 
» promised pleasantly. 


Come, now! It’s 
time for a dose of medicine!” 

‘You have a sigularly happy badder of expressig 
vourself,” a. complained. “That stuff tastes bad 
v without your bakig it worse!” 

The nurse, sniffing, put a hardy hand under his head, 
hoosted it sufficiently, and administered the medicine. 
iin he drowsed, but this time his imagination came 
to aid him. Involuntarily, he dreamed a romance. 
For himself, he chose the leading male part — one 
always does, if one is a man. For the heroine he se- 
lected rather tall brunette, with brown 
hair and brown eves, and a distinctive voice. It was 
the sort of voice he instinctively liked, clear and firm, 
but soft and low, an excellent thing in woman. The 
and the characters sat 
under flowering apple-trees and looked into each other's 
CVes, and were in love, 

*Comeon, now!” said the nurse. 

“Oh, dab!” said Westervelt to his soul; and then 
he added aloud: “She'll cobe in toborrow, you said? 
Ib a pretty sick bad, vou know.” 

“Shell be in all right enough,” 
“It's two dollars a visit, to you 


edou oh do 


brunette, a 


scene Was in spring, of course: 


“Time to take a pill!” 


sniffed the nurse. 
sure shell be in. 
Here! Take this pill! What are vou waiting for?” 

“Waitig?” he mused, thinking of the curve of his 
heroine's lips, and the consoling touch of her hand. 
“Why for toborrow!”’ 

Y7HEN she came in, bringing with her a breath of 

the outdoors, now warm again, and promising, 
she laid in Westervelt’s lap a little cluster of crocuses, 
and a handful of pussy-willows. 

‘L thought these might please you,” she hazarded. 
*Thev're better than Simpkins’s vegetable garden to 
look at. But what do you mean by sitting up?” 

“Couldn't stand the bunk any longer,” he explained. 
‘They do look like spring, don’t they?” 

“Where's the nurse?” 

Fired.” said Westervelt. “About half an hour ago. 
[ never saw anybody Tcouldn’t agree with so thoroughly. 
Besides, I can tell time all by myself.” 

The doctor sat down thoughtfully, 

*How do you feel this morning?” 

Better but not hopelessly. Im sort of shoddy 
in the joints. [feel the way a young calf looks, I guess.” 


“But you really feel better?” the girl questioned. 

“Oh, much better.’ 

“And when did you begin to feel improved?” 

‘Just a little while ago. It came on gradually. I 
suppose that’s normal, isn’t it?” 

**Y-e-e-s. But you see, I'd like to have you fairly 
specific, because it’s advantageous to know exactly 
what's responsible for every tiny change of condition.” 

“Well,” he said, “the first time I actually noticed 
anything was early this morning. Then after I fired 
the nurse I improved right away. And just before 
you came in, it seemed to me I was feeling — rather 
well.” 

“You've worked hard this winter, haven’t you?” 

“Oh, yes,” he granted. “I've done that.” 

“When was your last vacation?” 

“In —in December, I think. Yes — Christmas.” 

“And you've probably worked nights, now and 
then?” 

“Yes —and Sundays. I’ve been very busy.” 

“What you need,” she said, “and what you should 
have, is a complete rest. If you were a regular patient 
of mine, I should send you to Bermuda.” 

“T don’t think I should like Bermuda,” he objected. 
“It’s all potatoes and onions, isn’t it? And as for a 
rest, I'd certainly like one, but ——” 

‘Listen! You're very much run down; you're quite 
ready for any germ that might come near you. It’s 
men like you who say they can’t afford to spare the 
time for a vacation, and then come down with 
pneumonia in April. You've very little resistance; as 
a matter of fact, the wisest thing for you to do would 
be to stay here, where at least there’s fresh air, for 
several days. Id advise you to eat, and sleep, and 
walk. If vou go back to New York —I suppose you 
will — in a day or two, you'll very likely go through 

long period of depression, and half-illness, and you 
won't be thoroughly in health again until the summer.” 

“Stay here!” he echoed. 

“T think so. I certainly shouldn't travel by train, 
if IT were you, or by motor. Here you're acclimated, 
and you can rest. And — if you cared to have me — 
I could direct vou.” 

“What could you do?” he asked eagerly. 

“T think,” she said with some caution, “that I could 
prescribe a dict and — and exercise —and a daily 
routine that would build you up wonderfully. In fact, 
that’s my hobby. I don’t think a doctor ought to 
drop a case so abruptly: not until the patient is in per- 
fect health. Of course the people here won't spend the 
time, and they have a fearful horror of the bill. I would 
like one patient who'd let me do what [ve always be- 
lieved a doctor ought to do — not call a case finished 
until the patient is not only cured of one ailment, but 
also strengthened against the next one. I do hope 
you agree with me.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” he stammered. “Oh, yes, 
inde ed I do agree with you — absolutely!” 

“You will stay: 

“Ves — 

“Not in the Milton House,” she assured him. “I 
couldn't let you do that. I'd want you to take a nice, 
big sunshiny room with a very charming family I 
know. You'd be near my office, and that would be 
convenient, for I should want you to report often.” 
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“TIT am tired,” he acknowledged. 
want to go back to work yet.” 

‘Just what is your business, by the way?” 

“I'm a lawyer,” he said. ‘But I can spare the time 
if you think it’s necessary — I have partners.” 

“Splendid! You see what I mean, don’t you? You 
can’t imagine how hard it is to practise up here — 
people want to be cured overnight; they never give me 
a chance to complete a treatment — as soon as they’re 
half cured, they begin to think of the cost. The natural 
result is that they drag along for months, and then — per- 
haps you know the type of gossip in the small town.” 

“T do indeed. But why stay in the small town?” 


HE met his gaze honestly. 

“T have to. You see, I don’t believe in girls simply 
sitting around and waiting for the next thing to happen, 
and I thought I'd like medicine. And the cities are 
overrun with doctors already. It’s the small towns that 
need doctors. SoIcameup here. It hasn’t been easy.” 

“So I should judge,” said Westervelt, thinking of the 
Owner and Proprietor. “They don’t give you half an 
opportunity to effect a cure, and then they say you're 
not much of a doctor.” 

“Exactly!” 

“You say I'm anemic. Can you remedy that?” 

“Why, I want to!” 

“Then I'll camp here,” he decided, “until you think 
I'm normal. When can I move out of this place?” 

“T'll find out for you at once!” 

‘Just a minute,” he said, detaining her. 
first time you came in — I must apologize for that.” 

“Please don't. You'd be astonished to know what 
some people said.” 

* But the fact is — I don’t want you to misunderstand 
me — I don’t approve of women doctors!” 

“Oh!” she said slowly. “You don’t!” 

“No. I can't. Or—or lawyers, either. It hap- 
pens to be a sort of — principle of mine. But I was 
very rude to you, and of course every rule has excep- 
tions. You surely know that I wouldn't stay here unless 
I had confidence in you?” 

*“T am afraid,” she said, with her grave, sweet smile, 
“that I have misunderstood you.” 

“No. It seems to me that any doctor, man or wo- 
man, who thinks as you do about prevention, must be 
a pretty good doctor. That's all. 
to my own judgment to be willing to find out what 
you can do for me. Now do you understand?” 

“If vou stay, it must be because you truly believe 
I can help you.” 

“You can do more for me than you possibly realize,” 
he parried. “And I'm going to stay anyway.” 

“T think,” she said, “I can put you in good condi- 
tion in three weeks.” 

“Tf necessary,” he said, “Ill stay three months.” 

And following her departure he rang the bell, ae- 
cording to the printed card beside it, and caused the 
Owner and Proprietor to send a telegram to his partners: 


“Detained indefinitely on account of complications follow- 
ing acute attack of grippe. Arrange to handle all affairs for 
me. May be here a month.’ 


To which his partners replied: [Continued on page 58) 


BELTANE — by Jeffery Farnol 


" ORD.” said Roger, shaking his head, as 
they halted upon the edge of a hollow, 
‘“twere better thou had’st let me stran- 
those dogs will bay of thee to 
Black Ivo ere this time tomorrow!” 

*'Tis so | hope, Roger. Could I but lure black 
Ivo into the wild, Roger, where swamp and thicket 
should fight for us!” 

“Yet methinks there is a surer way, master.” 

*How as how. Roger?” 

Wed thou thy Duchess, and so bring down on him 
all the powers of Mortain!” 

“Roger, dost well know my mind on this matter; 
prate ve no more!” 

Beltane was already descending the steep path lead- 
ing down into the great green hollow that lay all silent 
and deserted ‘neath the ghostly moon, where bush and 
tree cast shadows monstrous and disterted and where 
no sound brake the brooding quict save the murmurous 
ripple of the brook that flowed to love itself in. the 
gloomy waters of that deep and sullen pool. 

“Come away, master.” said Roger, low-voiced; “I 
love not this pool at any time, more especially at the 
fullo’ the moon On such nights ghosts do walk!” 


gle them: 
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For the story up to this point see page 59 


“Go get thee to thy rest, Roger. As for me, I would 
fain think.” 

“So be it, master. God send thy thoughts be fair.” 
So saying, Roger turned where, on the further side of the 
hollow, lay those caves ‘neath the rocky bank wherein 
outlaws had been wont to sleep. But, of a sudden, 
Beltane heard a hoarse scream, a gasp of terror, and 
Roger was back beside him, his naked broad-sword all 
a-shake in his trembling hand, his eyes wide and 
rolling. 

“Master — O, master!” he whimpered, 
‘neath the tree — Tostig — the Dead Hand!” 

“Nay, what folly is here, Roger?” 

‘Lord, ‘twas the Dead Hand — touched me — on the 
brow — in the shadow yonder! Aye — on the brow — 

1eath the tree! O, master, dead men are we; ‘tis 
Tostig come to drag us back to hell with him!” And 
crouching on his knees, Roger fell to desperate prayers. 


« 


‘ghosts! 


Then Beltane turned whither Roger's shaking 
finger had pointed, and strode beneath the great 
tree. And peering up through the dark, he 
presently espied a shadowy thing that moved 
amid a gloom of leaves and branches; and, 
beholding what it was, he drew sword and smote 
high above his head. 

Something thudded heavily upon the grass and lay 
there, mute and rigid, while Beltane, leaning upon his 
sword, stared down at that fell shape, and bre: cathing the 
noxtous reek of it was seized of trembling horror. 
Nevertheless he stooped, and reaching out a hand of 
loathing in the dimness, found the cord whereby it had 
swung and dragged the rigid, weighty thing out into the 
radiance of the moon until he could see a pallid fac: 
twisted and distorted by sharp and cruel death. Now 
in this moment Roger sware a fierce, great oath, and 
forthwith kicked those stiffened limbs. 

“Ha!” cried he, ““methought ‘twas Tostig his ghost 
come for to drag us down into yon accursed pool - 
and ‘tis naught but the traitor-rogue Gurth!” 
“And dead, Roger!” 
 Forsooth, he’s dead enough, master — faugh!’ 

‘And it availeth nothing to kick a dead man, Roger.” 
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“And I don’t 
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Awhile they sat thus, nothing speaking; he viewing her, she gazing ever on the fire 


Of a sudden Roger caught him by the arm and sought 
to drag him away. 

“Run!” he panted, “run, master 
a goblin run, master!” 

Now beholding the terror in Roger’s eyes, Beltane 
unsheathed his ‘sword. 

“Show me, Roger!” said he. 

“Nay, lord —of what avail? Let’s away, this place 
is rank o° deviltries and witchcraft a 

“Show me, Roger come!” 

Perforce, Roger led the way, very heedful to avoid 
each patch of shadow, until they were come opposite 
that cave where aforctime Beltane had been customed 
to sleep. Here Roger paused. 

“Master,” he whispered, “there is a thing within 
that groaneth goblin groans, master. <A thing 
very like unto a goblin, for I ha’ seen it —a pale 
thing that creepeth — Holy Saints, ‘tis here again 
hark to it!” 

And in very truth Beliane heard a sound the whieh, 
soft though it was, checked his breath and chilled his 
flesh; and, as he peered into the gloomy recesses of the 
cavern, there moved something vague amid the 
shadows. 

Roger was down gasping on his knees, Beltane’s hand 
was tight clenched upon the hilt of his sword, as out 
into the moonlight crept one, very bent and feeble. 
shrouded in a long gray cloak; and Beltane saw that it 
was the witch Jolette. 

Awhile she stood thus, one hand supporting her 
against the rocky bank, the other hid within the folds 
of her long mantle. 

“O, my lord!” said she, low-voiced, “all day long 
iv heart hath been calling — calling to thee, so art 


I ha’ just seen 


come at last, O. my lord Beltane!” 


Now as she spake, she reached out a hand to him so 
that the shrouding mantle fell away; then, beholding 
What it had hid, Beltane let fall his sword, and leaping 


forward, caught her within his arm. “Ah! — thou’rt 
hurt!” he cried. 
“My lord, I strove to bind it up 


in herbs and simples 


I am cunning 
but my hurt is too deep for any 


leech-craft. Tonight soon I must die. Lay me 
down, I pray thee. Thine arms are strong, lord Beltane. 
and — very gentle. How, dost grieve for a witch, lord 


—for poor Jolette? Nay, comfort ye my life has 
been none so sweet I should dread to lose it.” 

“How cometh this?” he questioned gently, on his 
knees beside hr. 

‘Twas the Red Pertolepe’s men — nay, messire, 
they have but killed me. But O, my dear lord — heed 
me well. A week agone lord Pertolepe marched hither, 
seeking thee with a great company led by yon Gurth. 
And when he found thee not he hanged Gurth, vet tar- 
ried here awhile. Then I, knowing a secret path hither 
came and hearkened to their councils. So do I know 
that he is marched for Winisfarne 

‘Ha, is this so?” cried Beltane, clenching his fist. 
“Then will he hang and burn!” 

**Ave, “tis like enough, messire. But lh — O heed me! 
He goeth for a deeper purpose — list, Beltane — O list 

he goeth to seize upon the noble and saintly Abbess 
Veronica — to bear her captive unto Pentavalon city, 
there to hold her hostage for — for thee, Beltane — for 
thee!” 

“How mean you?” 

“When he hath her safe, Duke Ivo, because he hath 
learned to fear thee at last, will send envoys to thee 
demanding thou shalt yield up to him the town of 
Belsaye and thy body to his mercy, or this fair and noble 
lady Abbess shall be shamed and dishonored, and know a 
death most dire. And — ah! because thou the man 
thou art, thou must needs yield thyself to Ivo’s cruel 
hands, and Belsaye to flame and ravishment.” 

““Not so!” answered Beltane frowning. ‘Within 
Belsaye are many womere and children also, nor should 


these die that one might live, saintly Abbess though 
she be.” 

Now hereupon the witch Jolette raised herself, and set 
her two hands passionately on Beltane’s shoulders, and 
looked upon him great-eyed and fearful. 

“Ah, Beltane — Beltane, my lord!” she panted, “but 
that T am under a vow, now could I tell thee a thing 
would fire thy soul to madn ‘SS but, () believe, be 
lieve, and know ye this —- when Duke Ivo’s embassy 
shall tell thee all, thou —— shalt suffer them to take thee 

thou shalt endure bonds and shame and death il 
self. So now thou shalt swear to a dying woman that 
thou wilt not rest nor stay until thou shalt free this lady 
Abbess, for on her safety doth hang thy life and the free 
dom of Pentavalon. Swear, O swear me this, my lord 
Beltane; so shall T dic in peace. Sweat 

Now, looking within her glowing eyes, feeling the 
tremble of her passionate-pleading hands,- Beltane 
howed his head, 

“T swear!” said he. 

“So now may God hear 
die in peace 4 

And saying this, Jolette sank in his arms and las 
awhile as one that swoons; but presently her heavy eyes 
unclosed and on her lips there dawned a smile right 
wondrous to behold, so marvelous tender was it. 

“T pray thee, lord, unhelm — that I may see thee 
once again —— thy golden hair ée 

Wondering, but nothing speaking, Beltane laid by 
his basinet, threw back his mail-coif, and bent above 


O swear!” 


this thy oath and I 


her low and lower, until she might reach up and toneh 
those golden curls with failing hand. 

“Lord Beltane! Boy!” she whispered, “stoop 
lower; mine eyes fail. Hearken, O, my heart! Even as 
thy strong arms do cradle me, so 
held thee, O, little Beltane. | 
upon my heart ere now. Oft have hushed thee to 
rosy sleep upon this bosom. “Pwas from these 


have these arms 
have borne thee oft 











OR 


arms, Sir Benedict caught thee on — that woeful day. 


For 1 that die here, — against thy heart, Beltane — am 
Joletta, thy foster-mother — wilt thou — kiss me 


once? 

So Beltane stooped and kissed her, and, when he 
laid her down, Jolette the witch was dead. 

Full long Beltane knelt, absorbed in prayer; and as 
he prayed, he wept. So long knelt he thus, that at 
last cometh Roger, treading soft and reverently, and 
touched him. 

**Master!” he whispered. 

Then Beltane arose as one that dreams and stood 
awhile looking down upon that pale and placid face, on 
whose silent lips the wondrous smile still lingered. But 
of a sudden, Roger's fingers grasped his arm. 

“Master!’’ he whispered again. Thereon Beltane 
turned, and thus he saw that Roger looked neither on 
him nor on the dead and that he peinted with shaking 
finger. Now, glancing whither he pointed, Beltane be- 
held, high on the bank above him, a mounted knight 
armed cap-d-pie, who stared down at them through 
closed visor a fierce and war-like figure looming gi- 
gantic athwart the splendor of the sinking moon. And 
even as they stared in wonder, a broad shield flashed, 
and knight and horse were gone. 


“BORD!” quoth Roger, wiping sweat from him, 
‘**vonder certes was hob-gob.” 


“TI do think ‘twas some roving knight.” 

“Navy but, lord — how shall honest flesh and blood go 
a-vanishing away into thin air whiles a man _ but 
blinketh an eye?” 

“Hark! Do spirits go in steel, Roger?” said Beltane, 
stooping for his sword; for indeed, plain and loud upon 
the prevailing quiet was the ring and clash of heavy 
armor, what time from the bushes a tall figure strode, 
and the moon made a glory in polished shield, it 
gleamed helm, it flashed upon 
brassart, vanbrace and plastron. Being come near, the 
grim and warlike figure halted, and leaning gauntleted 
hand upon long shield, stood silent awhile seeming to 
stare on Beltane through the narrow slit of his great 


upon close-y izored 


cCasque, 

* Messire, an thou be come in peace, now shalt thou 
be right welcome,” quoth Beltane. 

The stranger lifted his visor. And behold! a face lean 
and hawk-like, with eves quick and bright, and smiling 
mouth wry-twisted by reason of an ancient wound. 

* Know ve not me, lord Beltane?” quoth he, with look 
right loving. “Hast forgot me indeed, most loved 
lad?” But swift came my Beltane, glad-eyed and with 
arms out-flung in eager welcome. 

“Sir Benedict!” he cried, “hast come at last? 
do 1 joy to see thee!” 

“O, sweet lad, come to my arms, I’ve yearned for thee 
many days.” Herewith Sir Benedict caught 
Beliane within his close embrace, and patted him with 
eauntleted hands, and laughed for very gladness. 

“Q, foolish youth —O, youthful fool!” quoth he, 
“surely thou of all fools art greatest, a youthful, god-like 
fool! ©, lovely lad, that hath attempted deeds impossi- 
ble, pitting thyself ‘gainst Ivo and all his might! 
Verily, Beltane, thou'rt the loveliest fool that ever man 
did love 

“Nay, but, dear messire,” says Beltane as Sir Bene- 
dict stayed for breath, “pray thee, where is thy mean- 
ing? So doth my heart rejoice for thee, Benedict, thou 
right triasty and doughty friend. But how came ve 
Methought thee yet in Thras- 


Now 


these 


hither, and wherefore? 
fordham!” 

“Aha, dear lad, so doth Ivo at this moment, I pray 
God. A week agone and, ere the investment was com- 
plete, wondrous news reached me from Waldron of 
Brand, whose sire bore my pennon in thy noble father’s 
wars. And because [ knew Waldron’s word is ever less 
than his deed, and, belike, that I grew weary of sieges, I, 
at dead of night, by secret ways, stole forth of Thras- 
fordham: Aha! methinks shall be great doings within 
the greenwood anon!” 

“Ave, but what of Thrasfordham? An Duke Ivo 
ln siege il - 

**He shall find five hundred and more right doughty 
fellows, with Sir Richard of Wark and Sir Brian of 
Shand — that were armor-bearers to thy knightly sire 

to keep him in play.” 

* And what would ve here, Sir Benedict?” 

“Fight, Beltane, fight!” 

“My company is but small, alas!’ sighed Beltane. 

“"Tis so ve heard, my Beltane,” quoth Sir Bene- 
dict, and smiling his wry smile took a small hunting- 
horn that hung about his neck. 


stillness a sound that grew and grew —a whisper, a 
rustling as of strong wind in trees, and presently upon 
the high banks to nerth and east and west a great 
company appeared, horsemen and footmen, whose 
armor flashed ‘neath the moon, rank upon rank, a 
very forest. 

Quoth Sir Benedict loud-voiced, and pointing to the 
grim array: 

**Behold, lord Duke, hither have I brought thee five 
hundred archers and pikemen, with three hundred 
knights and men-at-arms, and each and every man well 
tried and chosen, all vowed to follow thee.” 

So saying Sir Benedict fell upon his knee before that 
great assemblage and caught Beltane’s hand and kissed 
it; whereon, from those gleaming ranks rose a deep and 
thunderous shout while lance and spear-head flashed 
again. 

Now looking from this right goodly array to the proud 
and warlike figure that bent so humbly at his feet, Bel- 
tane’s heart swelled amain and all things grew blurred 
and misty in his sight. 

“Sir Benedict,” said he hoarse-voiced, “thou good 
and noble knight — O, Benedict, dear my friend, kneel 
not tome. For thy so great love, thy faith and loyalty, 
fain would I thank thee — yet words be so poor, and 
I O, Benedict st 

“Lord,” said Benedict, 
miles westward. Come, I pray thee —— 

“Nay, first come ye, friend, and look upon a dead 
witch that was indeed a noble woman.” 

So Beltane brought Sir Benedict where lay the dead 
Jolette, smiling yet as though into the eves of God. 
Now beholding her, Sir Benedict beckoned Roger and 
bid him summon certain of his company, forthwith; and 
when Roger hasted back with divers awe-struck fellows 
at his heels, they stood staring, amazed to behold these 
two great knights humbly kneeling side by side to pray 
for the soul of her who, all her days, had been scorned 
of men as the witch Jolette. 


“our camp lieth scarce three 


” 


Two and two they rode —for the way was oft- 
times narrow —-their flanks well covered by light- 
armed archers who marched within the green, with 
mounted archers far in their van and others in their rear. 

“Dear Benedict,” said Beltane, “how much — how 
very much I owe to thee. Thou art methinks the 
greatest knight that e’er couched lance —— ” 

“Save thy noble father!” quoth Sir Benedict. 

“My father — you were his esquire and much-loved 
comrade, Benedict?” 

“T was, Beltane.” 

“Knew you my mother well, also?” 

“Thy mother? Why — aye, forsooth, I 
mother — very well, Beltane.” 

“What manner of woman was she, I pray?” 

“The fairest and noblest these eyes have e’er be- 
held!” 

“The — noblest?” 

“And purest! Hark ye, Beltane, and mark me well 

there ne'er lived wife of so stainless honor as the 
noble woman that bare thee!” 

“Loved she my father?” 

“Ave, verily — she was his wife!” 

“Alas!” sighed Beltane, and again, “Alas!” So fell 
they incontinent to deep thought and rode full long in 
silence. 


- knew thy 


ND now as they went, came they on many and 
divers signs of the Red Pertolepe’s passing; here a 
smouldering heap of ruin whereby lay pale, stiff shapes 
half hidden in the grass — yonder a little child out- 
stretched as though asleep, save for wide eyes that 
looked so blindly on the sun. 

Thus marched they, through heat and dust, through 
cool, green shadow, splashing through noisy brook and 
shallow ford, until, as the sun reached the zenith, they 
came to the brow of a hill and saw afar the walls and 
roofs of the prosperous town of Winisfarne. 

And ever as they drew nearer, Sir Benedict stared on 
it, his black brows close-knit, and fingered his square 
chin as one puzzled. 

* Beltane,” quoth he at last, “‘’tis full ten years since 
I saw Winisfarne, and yet — meseemeth — it looked 
not so! “Tis as though I missed somewhat, and 
yet a 

But now came Roger, a dusty figure, spurring from 
the rear. “‘ Master,” he cried pointing with eager finger, 
“QO, master, the keep — where is the great keep that 
stood yonder?” 

* Aye, verily 


ee? 


the keep!" nodded Sir Benedict, clap- 





“Let us therefore make it 
larger ‘ 

So Sa\ ing Sir Benedict set 
the horn to his lip and winded 
it three times, loud and shrill, 
and thereafter stood with hand 
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ping mailed hand to thigh, “and ’twas agreat and mighty 
hold as I do mind me!” 

Betimes they reached the outskirts of the town, for 
defenses it had none; but no man moved therein and 
no sound reached them but the noise of their own 
going. Thus, in a while, with hands tight-clenched 
and lips firm-set, they rode into the desolation of the 
market-place befouled by signs of battle fierce and fell, 
while beyond, a mass of charred ruin, lay all that was 
left of Winisfarne’s once great and famous keep. 

Suddenly Roger cried: “‘Master — master, behold 
what cometh here — see, yonder!” 

Then Beltane arose, and, looking where Roger 
pointed, beheld a strange misshapen thing, half beast, 
half man, that ran wondrous fleetly towards them, and, 
as it ran, flourished aloft a broken sword. Now was he 
lost to sight behind some bush or quick-set; now he 
bounded high over stream or stone or fallen tree — 
naught was there could let or stay him — until he came 
where stood Sir Benedict’s outposts, to whose conduct 
he yielded him forthwith and so was presently brought 
into the market-square. 

A wild figure this, great and hairy of head and 
with the arms and shoulders of a very giant; bedight 
was he in good link-mail, yet foul with dirt and mire and 
spattered with blood from heel to head, and in one 
great hand he gripped still the fragment of a reddened 
sword. 


O stood he betwixt his brawny captors what time 
he panted hoarse and loud, and stared about him 
fierce-eyed ‘neath beetling brows. Thus, of a sudden he 
espied my Beltane standing bareheaded in his youthful 
might, whereon this monstrous man forthwith dashed 
aside his stalwart guards as they had been babes, and 
ran towards Beltane with hairy hands outstretched, 
whereon sprang Roger to front him, dagger a-gleam; 
but, lo! Roger was caught up in these mighty arms and 
shaken helplessly: 

“Fool!” cried this grim fellow, “think ye I would 
harm Beltane that is my most loved lord henceforth? 
I am Ulf, called the Strong, and, as this my hateful 
hody is strong, so is my love — lie there!”” So saying, 
Ulf laid Roger upon his back, and coming to Beltane, 
fell upon his face before him and caught his mailed feet 
and kissed them. 

“Lord Beltane,” he cried, harsh-voiced, “thou seest 
I do love thee — yet “twas I did bear thee captive to 
thy foe by command of one I love beyond all others. 
But thou, lord Beltane, thou at peril of thy life, did 
save her from shame and fiery death when Ulf could not 
— so do I love thee, lord Beltane, and will be thy slave 
henceforth. Misshapen and unlovely ye behold me — 
a vile thing that man would jeer at but that they fear 
to die, for God who hath denied me all else, hath given 
me strength beyond all men. Now lord, an thou wilt 
take Ulf for thy man, reach down to me thy hand.” 

Then Beltane reached down and took Ulf’s hairy 
hand in his. 

“Ulf.” said he, “thou that God hath blessed with 
such noble strength, methinks ‘neath thy grim shape 
thy heart is noble also, and thy soul, mayhap, straight 
and lovely. So will I make thee brother in arms to my 
faithful Roger, that ye two shall ride ever near me when 
the battle joins.” 

Now Ulf the strong stood up erect upon his feet, aid 
on his swart cheeks great tears rolled, glistening. 

“Lord!” said he, “*O, Beltane, my lord and master 
and bowed grim head with sudden sob, whereat Beltane 
questioned him full hastily, as thus: 

“Art wounded, Ulf! And whence come ye in such 
guise?” 

“Lord,” says Ulf, wiping off his tears and choking 
upon a sob, “I came through Bloody Pertolepe’s array.” 

“Through? How mean you?” questioned Beltane. 

“Behold us here — speak on!’ quoth Sir Benedict. 

“Thus, then, saith Walkyn o’ the Dene: That 
scarce had he stormed and set fire to yonder prison- 
keep, than from the south cbmeth a great company, the 
which he at the first did take for ye. But, in a while. 
behold Sir Pertolepe’s accursed Raven banner, the 
which giveth Walkyn much to think. Now cometh to 
him one beyond all women neble and gracious and 
holy, the fair and stately Abbess Veronica, who, years 
agone, did build and endow yon great and goodly abbey. 
wherein all poor desolate souls should be cherished and 
comforted by her and her saintly nuns. So cometh this 
noble lady to Walkyn — and with her, I, and speaket! 
him calm and sweetly, thus: ‘Yonder rideth Sir 
Pertolepe that is knight of noble birth, yet the rather 
would I trust myself and these 
my good sisters in thy hands. 
O, man! So do I pray the 
when thou goest hence, yiel'! 
the protection of th) 
strength, so shall heaven bles- 
thee!’ Hereon Walkyn frowne:! 








upraised. And lo! upon the 
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The Mansfield of the Movies 


As the Little Colonel in “The Birth of a Nation,™ 
Henry B. Walthall has played seven hundred 
times to two-dollar seats on Broadway—a record 
for both stage and screen. As an Essanay star. 
this versatile actor has shown himself a master of 
film technique, of make-up, and of character. 


























Mr. Walthall will play 
Philip Langdon in “The 
Strange Case of Mary 
Page,” the greatest of all 
the motion picture serials 





As Edgar Allan Poe in 
“The Raven” 





Playing in the “Turn of 


the Wheel” 









In his make-up for 
“Chosts” 











In the part of the Little 
Colonel in “ The Birth 


of a Nation” 


. one U’hotogra nh by Matzene, Chicago 
As he appears in “The pty coagees o 


Great Divide” Mr. Walthall as he appears in real life 


In “ Judith of Bethulia” Another scene in “The Raven” In “ The Avenging Conscience ” 
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Speaking Editorially: 


This Month, Oliver Herford, Julian Street, James L. Ford and George Trumbull Ladd 


are passing away — the Art of Con- 
versation, the Art of Paying Calls, 
the Art of Letter Writing. 

The Art of Conversation is so 
| dead that it is no longer even a 

subject for conversation. No one 

even remembers of what it died. 

T Did it languish and fade away into 

an Eternal Pause as such a dignified gentleman of the 

old school as the Art of Conversation would be ex- 
pected to do — or was it murdered? 

The mystery surrounding the death of the Art of 
Conversation has never been properly cleared up. Some 
think it died of heart failure induced by the killing 
modern pace. Others say it starved to death. Others 
again, that it was done to death by the chewing-gum 
trust. For my part, I believe the Art of Conversation 
talked itself to death. It died of obesity it grew and 
grew and grew until, when all the world talked there 
was nobody left to listen. Then it burst. 

No such mystery hangs about the death of the Art 
of Paying Calls. Here it was a case of plain every-day 
murder-——and what is miore, the murderer still lives. 
Millions of electric volts are pumped into him every 
day, but he still lives-—the more electricity we give 
him the livelier he grows. He is the Telephone, and the 
Telephone is the murderer of the Art of Calling. 

Poor old Art of Calling! We shake our heads and 
murmur perfunctory regrets “good old chap,” and 
all that sort of thing, but really in our heart of hearts, 
let me whisper it very low —we don’t really miss him 
very much; to tell the truth, we are rather, that is to 
say, quite glad he is dead. If anyone of us had had the 
courage of his conviction he would have killed him long 
ago. ‘To speak plainly, the Art of Calling was a pestifer- 
and he only got what he deserved. O. HL. 

















ous tyrant 





a] TINHERE is one great benefit which 
, Hit is to be hoped the United 
Shall the States may gain from the war in 
United States |} Europe. Let us hope that it may 
be a cause us to take a wholesome in- 
World terest in our own national history, 
Power? to try to learn the obvious lessons 
of that history, and in some in 
stances, to ‘reconstruct our opinions 
of historical events and persons. 
American histories have too often lied to gratify 
our national vanity. We should learn now, if we are 
ever to learn it, that contrary to a wide-spread belief, 
our wars have not been glorious. If precedent is 
worth anything at all, all precedent shows that those 
who discuss the danger of our becoming an aggressive 
militaristic nation, are talking through the air vents in 
their fedoras; that the danger is, and always has been, 
of exactly the opposite kind; that we have never been 
prepared for war, and because we have never been 




















prepared, our wars have been dragged out to bloody 
\ partial exception is the Mexican War, for 
were more nearly prepared than for any 
The Spanish War ap- 
pears, perhaps, as another exception; but in that war 
we lost, needlessly, many men, and the only thing that 
saved us from terrible humiliation was the greater 
unpreparedness and inefficiency of poor weak Spain. 

In the utterances of Washington the shame of our 
condition in the Revolutionary War is time and again 
set forth. The true history of the War of 1812, on 
land, is a history of shame and disgrace: of defeats 
by small British forces of larger American forces 
composed of “a citizen soldiery.” Remember, for in- 
stance, that the British took the city of Washington 
and burned it, though feebly opposed by an American 
force numbering nearly two-to-one against it. Mili- 
tary authorities agree that the Civil War might have 
been stopped in the beginning by the presence, at the 
first Battle of Bull Run, of a dozen regiments of 
trained regulars. 

The American people seem to be beginning to inter- 
est themselves in these facts and if they will do so, it 
may prevent our country from becoming another 
Belgium. The luck which has saved us in the past 


lengths 
which we 
other. It was a short war. 


cannot continue always. 

It is important, also, that in revising our opinions 
of men and events, we consider Thomas Jefferson with 
care. Jefferson was, of course, an amiable and culti 





— HESE are mournful days for the 
Polite Arts. One by one they 


vated gentleman, but what did he wish for the United 
States and what did he do? 

He wanted to keep the country out of international 
affairs, and he must have believed, as some modern 
pacifists do, that a way to keep out of war was to be 
unready for war. He ceased to build war ships, and 
allowed the army and navy, built up by his predetessors, 
io become feeble, and though he narrowly avoided war 
with England during his own administration, he pre- 
pared the country most effectively, for the defeats of 
the War of 1812,—- a war which was a draw, at best, 
and which was saved from being a crushing defeat only 
by the fact that Napoleon was being dealt with in 
Europe, at the same time, and the further fact that in 
those days we had merchant sailors to turn into men- 
o'-wars men, to man the ships built by Washington 
and Adams — the ships which saved us from complete 
disgrace. 

But things are different now. Even if we had 
merchant s:ilors today, such a transfer could not be 
made effectively, for the reason that the crews of 
naval vessels must in these times be highly trained 
specialists, 

It appears to me that while the American people are 
interested in the affairs of nations they may well re- 
flect upon what the policy of the United States should 
be in international affairs. Do they believe in the poli- 
cies of Jefferson and Buchanan, or, on the other hand, 
do they believe in the policies of Washington, Jackson, 
Lincoln and Grant? Do they believe that a nation 
which, by its dimensions and its wealth has become 
a first-class power, should nevertheless try to keep 
out of world affairs, existing for and by itself, or do 
they believe that it should play the part, amongst 
nations, to which it has been called? Further, do they 
believe that a nation with an enormous foreign com- 
merce can, even if it desires to do so, avoid the necessity 
of facing international complications? And further 
yet, do they believe that, when such complications do 
arise, as they inevitably must, military weakness will 
help the United States to face them courageously, and 
demand and exact justice? 

Under Jefferson we were timid and unprepared. 
Under some other Presidents we have been bold and 
unprepared. Under Roosevelt, when our navy was 
the second in the world, we came nearer to being just, 
brave and ready, than we have ever been. 

Time was when the “splendid isolation” which long 
saved us from successful invasion and conquest, also 
rendered it almost unnecessary for us to consider, very 
deeply, our policy in dealing with other nations. But 
that condition has changed. The United States is no 
longer comparable with a solitary man upon a desert 
island. It is like a man among men, today, and it 
must conduct itself accordingly, respecting the rights 
of others, and demanding for itself their respect. We 
must begin to think of ourselves in a world sense, in- 
stead of merely in a national sense, if we are to show 
ourselves worthy of the position to which we have a 
right, in the family of nations. 3. 3. 








ITHIN the memory of persons 
still living and not yet senile, 


Are We a there was a time, when, largely 
Nation speaking, we laughed more spon- 
of taneously and with less self-con- 


sciousness than now. That was 
during a golden literary age that 
was rich in humor and satire. Arte- 
mus Ward was of that period and 


Humorists? 




















so were Lieutenant Derby and James 
Russell Lowell and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Bret 
Harte in the first flush of his literary youth. There 
was wisdom in the utterances of every one of these: 
they all followed in the path blazed by that greatest 
of American wits, Benjamin Franklin. It was their 
work and that of a few less worthy ones that won 
international renown for American humor, as dis- 
tinguished from that of other nations, and paved the 
way for the world-wide vogue of Mark ‘wain. 

One unfortunate result of this deserved appreci- 
ation of our best humorists and satirists was the cre- 
ation of the belief that we are a nation of humorists, 
and it is a fact worthy of remark that the duller the 
mind into which this delusion creeps the more ardently 
is it cherished. In one sense of the word we are a 
nation of humorists. Indeed, it would be hard to 
find a man who does not regard himself as an inspired 


fun-maker. We certainly have more humorists_ to 
the square mile than can be found in any other land; 
nowhere is it said with more persistency and sincerity : 
“Tf it were not for my saving sense of humor, I really 
don’t know what I should do!” 

Imagine an Irish peasant coming to the door of his 
cabin to announce his possession of a “‘saving sense of 
humor!” 

With every man his own humorist and every humor- 
ist laboring with tongue or pen at his self-imposed task 
of being funny, our. national humor has reached a 
point that may well make the judicious grieve. The 
plague of “newspaper humor” that swept over the 
country in the early seventies left in its wake a trail 
of goats, stove-pipes, mothers-in-law, intoxicated lodge- 
members, banana peels and other mediums of domestic 
and physical catastrophe firmly embedded in our 
literature. 

We find this engaging quality in its very finest flower in 
the comic supplements whose fantastic imagery and rich 
colors brighten the Sabbath morn. Supplement humor 
has all the wholesome merriment of the goat and 
stovepipe school with the added charm of irreverence, 


manifested chiefly in the constant exploitation. of the > 


impertinence of the unlicked American cub. No house- 
hold that plumes itself on its “saving sense of humor” 
should be without one of these refining and instructive 
sheets. The picture of a cheeky brat hitting his 
grandmother in the eye with a ripe tomato is not only 
mirth-inspiring to the adult mind, but helpfully sug- 
gestive to adolescence as well. 

With the decay of original wit there has arisen our 
national vice of story-telling, a scourge from which 
there is safety only in flight. Of him who relates tire- 
some anecdotes, culled from the pages of almanacs or 
gleaned from vulgar lips, it is said: ‘‘He’s a great wit! 
You ought to hear him tell a story!” 

We have also, and in a high state of development, 
the hee-haw school of rib-poking jocosity, that, ana- 
conda-like, covers everything with its own slime or 
then pronounces it funny. According to the canons 
of jocosity it is funny to be fat and funny to be thin; 
funny to be married and funny to remain bachelor or 
maid. Baldness is regarded as a fit subject for un- 
controlled mirth. Courtship awakens the sly grins of 
all beholders. The wedding morn is the signal for 
unloosing the dogs of robust fun. 

Does this universal merriment justify our claim 
that we are a nation of humorists? 5. a FH 








EVER before in the history of 
the Republic has this question 
Citizen been so imperative as at the present 

or moment. It is a question which 
appeals to the judgment and presses 
on the conscience of every adult 
living within its borders — North or 
South, East or West. In the clos- 
ing months of 1860 there was a sim- 


Subject: 
Which? 























ilar but not identical question agi- 
tating the popular mind. The question then was: To 
what civie organization is the primary and the supreme 
allegiance of the citizen to be rendered as its due? 
Is it to the particular state in which his lot, whether 
by birth or choice or temporary interest, may be cast? 
Or is it, rather, to the Nation considered as dominat- 
ing and uniting in its interests and in its authority all 
the particular states of which it is composed? That 
question was settled once for all by a bloody and expen- 
sive war. It appeared that it could be settled in no 
other way. The allegiance of every citizen of every 
state is primarily and supremely due to the Nation 
which is the United States. 

No one, then, can be a citizen of the United States 
and remain a subject of any other government, whether 
his subjection be willing or unwilling, reluctant or 
devoted, concealed or avowed. One cannot be a sub- 
ject of the Kaiser William II or of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and be also a citizen of the United States. But 
every citizen owes, under God, supreme allegiance to 
the Nation whose citizen he is. His citizenship con 
fers upon him certain incomparably valuable rights. 
He has the right in the appointed legal ways to take 
his part in determining the policy of the Nation. But. 
ihe other side of this, is the fact of his duties to the 
Nation. He has the right to expect the Nation to 
defend, before other nations, his rights of property and 
of life. But his duty of [Continued on page 66) 
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“Pm going to tell you,” she said suddenly, “just how I happened to be a successful dancer 


At the Baek of the Cabaret 


H my, is Jane Goode dancing here?” 
“Sure! Sit on this side the 
table, Kid. You can see the floor 
better. How’s that?” he smiled. 

“Fine! She’s pretty, ain’t she?” 
“Sure!” He caught a gleam in her eye. 
“Not as pretty as you,” he added hastily. 

Yet he beamed. He had chosen this cabaret because 
he knew the head waiter. ‘Have you a table, Goos- 
tave?”’ he had planned to say. And he had said it. It 
wasn’t a good table, but Gustave had removed the 
“reserve” placard, and that had placated him. Some- 
one else had been thrown out, he thought — although 
someone else hadn't. 

This night was the reopening of the Jardin des 
Chrysanthemes. The cabaret had not prospered under 
that name. Broadway could not pronounce it, and 
had stayed away. The new management took down the 
vellow shock-headed blossoms which hung suspended 
from the roof, and had spent twenty-four hours putting 
in rose-colored globes. It was now called the Pink 
Garden. The light streamed out through the wide open 
doors, and the after-theatre crowd streamed in. Any- 
body could say the Pink Garden. Rose-colored smoke 
filled the air. A second band started the minute 
the first left off. It was going to be a screaming success. 

It was élite, too. Miss Jane Goode had never ap- 
peared on the floor of a cabaret before. 

“She's in rehearsal,” someone said at a table behind 
the man who knew Gustave. 

“She's in rehearsal,” repeated the man to his com- 
panion, as though familiar with such things. 

*“What’s she rehearsing for?” asked the girl. 

*Oh—something. I saw her in ‘Fond Dreams’ last 
Winter.” 

“So did I. I saw her twice.” 

“So did L.” 

*“T guess she just does this to pick up a little money,” 
aid the girl. 

“A little! Two hundred a dance.” . 

**How did you find out?” 

Her companion took a chance. He waggled his 
ead toward the Captain. “Goostave!” he answered. 


by | 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


She looked at him appreciatively. He was in on the 


know. 

The waiter brought the drinks. “I see you have 
Janie Goode with you,” said the patron. 

The waiter had stolen a lump of sugar, for he was 
very hungry, and he must crunch it stealthily under 
the suspicious eye of Gustave before he could answer. 
“Yes, sir,” he was finally able to reply, “much of 
money.” 

The man laughed. ‘What do you mean by much of 
money?” he heavily teased. ““He’s French,” he said 
to the girl. Then again addressed the waiter, “Garson, 
parlez-vous Frenchais?” 

“Pas beaucoup, m’sieu, un petit peu. Parceque je 
suis Greek.” 

The man did not understand him, so he commanded 
less soda in his high-ball and the waiter moved away. 
“Here’s to you, pretty!” 

They sipped their drinks. Miss Jane Goode toed 
about the squared space in a manner peculiarly her 
own. Years before, her ballet master had observed 
that she had a twist to her leg which was not scientific- 
ally correct. She could not be argued out of this, 
and in time the artless deficiency brought her to the 
front row of the ballet, brought her before it, cleared 
the stage of lesser dancers, and left her «a soloist with 
the principals of the musica! comedies sitting on gill 
chairs in the background beating out the measure. 

“T wonder where dancers come from,” commented 
the girt. 

“Gutter,” said the man sententiously. “You can 
see "em any day in Cherry Street bobbin’ up and down 
to the hand-organs.” 

*“But the men? You never see boys dancing.” 

“The men? Oh, Lord!” He expressed disgust. 
but if the truth were told, he really didn’t know. 
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She mirrored his disapproval. “I guess 
that’s the reason why she don’t have a pard 
ner. She looks sort of not strict but 


sort of alone.” 

“T guess she wants all the money, that’s 
about the size of it.” 

. “T guess that’s right, too. Praps she’s got 
a steady right behind that sereen.”’ 

“Sure thing — waitin’ for the check.” 

They both laughed. It was difficult to be heard now. 
The tables were applauding Miss Goode’s airy feather 
ing. She was measuring with her eye the exit. She 
wished to disappear around the screens into the unused 
space forming the artists’ room stil! delightful 
twirling those unruly members of hers. 

The girl, who had once taken a course in a business 
college, appreciated the manoeuver. “It takes figurin’ 
to do that 

Jane Goode reappeared, bowed gravely, and made a 
second exit, walking quictly like a grande dame in a 
drawing-room. As she bowed, however, she had swept 
the room with her glance — a peering, personal glance: 
that caused each man there to feel that she had singled 
him out as a poor young thing is drawn toa star. Each 
man felt starlike and applauded the more. Bul 
those who were acquainted with the dancer’s methods 
called both the ladylike exit and the individual glanc« 
‘“*Goode’s two best bets.” 

The other band struck up, and despite the continued 
applause, a slim young man was forced to present 
himself and cut pigeon wings before an audience clamor 
ing for his departure. Quiet reigned only when he had 
finished his turn. 

The girl was sorry for him. ‘He looks sort of white. 
I think that’s awful humiliating.” 

“Aw, these second-raters, they get used to it,” 


you gotta use your brain.” 


answered her companion. The patron rose as le 
spoke. Violins, banjoes, horns and whistles had now 
torn into a fox-trot for the public welfare. “VIL bet 


they’re both drinking out of steins as long as the sub- 
way by now.” 

“Where?” * 

“At the back of the cabaret. Wanta dance, cutey?” 
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ANE GOODE eul short her twirling as soon as 
J che rounded the sereens. She then paused and 
looked at a thick-set man standing by her side. He 
could have been almost anything this man. His 
profession would depend entirely upon his costume. 
As master of ceremonies he wore evening dress, but 
one could entertain pleasing possibilities of him as a 
street-car conductor. 

Although he was in awe of Miss Goode, she deferred 
to him. 

‘I don’t know what the custom is, Mr. Craft,” 
she said, indicating the applauding 
tables. 

*You go out and take your bow 
just as you do in a show,” he en- 
couraged, 

Thus advised, Jane bowed grave- 
ly. During her momentary absence 
Craft turned sharply upon the slim 
voung man whose fate it was to 
follow the favorite. 

Ready?” 

“Oh, horrors!” 
young man. “Jn all this racket?” 
, The master of ceremonies looked 
“That's what you're 


protested the 


ot him coldly 
here for, ain't it? 

The young mnan shook down his 
trousers legs but did not reply. 
Whereas Jane Goode was not afraid 
of the manager and he was of her, 
inversely he was as brave as a lion 
before the little dancing man who 
trembled before the manager. 

Miss Goode would not go out 
again although she was assured 
by Craft that she could get a 
bunch of swell bows. Yet out of 
the kindness of her heart she re 
gretted her refusal when the slin 
young man was sent on in the midst 
of the clamor. 

Kill it, then,” Craft had bade 
him. And as he had not been able 
tO kill the applause it seemed to 
him, as he cape red about, that , 
innumerable Crafts were glaring 
at him, and taking away his en 
gagement beeause he didn't have 
“magnetism.” i 

In his firmly smiling agitation i 
he was not aware that Jane Goode 
She had 


no reason for this bevond the de 





was also watching him. 


sire to honor him by seeing his 
sper ialiy I I Miss Good ., al 
though cold to an audience 
thereby delighting them was 
tender to the little ones in her own 
world. 

Besides shu was sulk ing from 
an embarrassment which her proud 
carriage did not suggest She did 
not want to talk to Craft. and she 
was shv before the other cabaret! 
performers, who were sitting about awailing their turn. 


She was afraid she might sav the wrong thing if she 
spoke to them. She didn’t know which danced and 
which sang. and that form of ignorance alwavs hurt 


them. And as they were afraid that she might put on 
airs if thes spoke to her they decided to let her be the 
first to start something. 

But she made up her mind to talk to the young man. 
Tt wasn’t that he was a bad dancer, she saw that; it 
was just that he seemed scared. A remembrance of 
her vouth enveloped her in a vreat wave. She shook 


her head, half spluttering, as though emerging from 


a breaker Craft looked at her inquiringly. She 
laughed. She was conscious of this trick of hers. “I'm 


all right, Um not drowned,” she said to him. ‘That's 


the best of it!” 


He moved away uneasily. She was a strange woman. 
“High brow,” he put her down, “walking off the floor 
like a hearse horse.” He went over to stir up the pony 
ballet, the uttered “ horse” reminding him of them. Band 
number two had come to a stop, liberating the voung 
mai, Whose departure from the floor created but one 
expression of sympathy in the audience, and whose 
arrival behind the serecn occasion “dd not a single com 
ment 

Now that he was out of the rose glow of the 
Pink Garden he was whiter than the young lady 
ot the tabl thought 
him. He retired to a corner as far from Craft as 
possible, and Jane Goode went directly over to him 
They were at a distance from 


outside could have possibly 


‘ 


and sat down also. 
the others. 


“Ah!” murmured the-others. “Something doing.” 





One could entertain pleasing possibilities of 


him as a street-car conductor 


“You dance so well.””. She spoke practically. She 
was too kind to permit the smallest note of sympathy 
in her voice. She knew her attack was sudden, but she 
knew also the bolstering effect of appreciation. The 
color rose quickly to his face. It melted in with the 
ruddiness of his hair — he was something like a tanned 
voungster. She peered at him closely; rather, she was 
peering through him the while he answered her. 

“My gagodness! You're awfully good, Miss Goode,” 
he stammered. As she was now peering through 
him he thought she was offended by his unfortunate 
choice of wore Is, 
and galloped 
out more. “I 
didn’t mean 
that as a pun. 
You kind of 
took me off my 
feet.” 

Miss Goode 
veiled her pen- 
etrating glance. 
“Was I staring 
at you? I al- 
ways do that 
when I _ first 
meet a man — 
not the profes- 
sionals as a rule 
but, somehow, 
you —” she 
trailed off 
“anyhow, you 
can pun on 
Goode as much 
as you please. 
It isn’t my 
name. I just 
took it.” 

“Took it? 
repeated the 
dancing man, 
surprised to 
candor. “What 
for?” 

“Mine was 
too fancy.” 

The male 
dancer grew ex- 
cited. This was 
the first time he 
had ever talked 
with a profes- 
sional of im- 
portance, and 
he was cager 
to learn. But 
to change = a 
fancy name to 
a plain one! 
“T thought 
artists took 
highfalutin’ 
names.” 

“That's old 
*“Nowadays we use 


, 


” 


stuff,” repli d Jane brightly. 
plain clothes, plain manners and plain names.” 

The young man twisted in his chair groaningly. 
‘I guess it’s time for me to wake up. When I think of 
the weeks L spent selecting this last name of mine. [ve 
had four.” Tle looked at her apprehensively.  “Sam- 
jinski's it.” 

She leaned forward roguishly. “Come again?” 

“Samijinski.” He was growing ruddier, and she 
liked it for some intangible reason. She withheld her 


mirth. “I don’t see — it isn’t Russian, not the Sam 
part.” . 

“No, is a kind of a mixture. T heard Sammarco 
once — Sunday night concert, and I wanted to pay 
him a compliment. Then I read about the dancer, 
Nijinski — he’s something to aspire to. So I combined 
them. Nijinski’s a Russian.” He paused respectfully. 


‘T expect you've seen him in Europe?” 

She nodded. “‘He’s coming over this year.” 

The voung man grew anxious. “You don’t suppose 
our names will conflict, do you?” 

But he knew he should not have said it. He had 
heen carried away by the warmth of her praise. Before 
she could answer him ever so mildly he rushed in: 
*'That’s a boob thing to say. I'm just a country boy, 
Miss Goode.” 

She smiled at him. “T felt that you were. And ma 
country girl, Lexpeect that’s why we get along so well.” 

Wonderful things were happening fast. She said 
they were getting along well! He would never have 
thought it himself. It was all too hectic — and _ he 
was being continually amazed. “A country girl! 
Well, I must say that surprises me,” he exclaimed. 
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“Why?” she asked, looking at him questioningly. 

“Tve read about you in the papers. I thought you 
came of a long line of dancers.” 

“Press work.” 

“My! My it’s funny how the most ordinary kind 
of people have dancers in the family. Baptists and 
Presbyterians — and everything.” 

“Um,” reflected Jane Goode. 

“TIT guess you're like that line from Shakespere — 
when you were born, a star danced. And it set you 
going.” 

She did not answer. Through the lattice which 
divided the patrons from the entertainers she could see 
Gustave seating a paity of consciously languid gentle- 
men. A sandy man was among them — youngish, fat. 
Samjinski, who was hoping for a pleased acceptance of 
his tribute, observed that she shook her head before 
she settled back. 

“T beg your pardon?” she queried apologetically. 

Samjinski pursued his theme. He himself knew 
something of artists. They may be great, they may 
be small, but they can endure any conversation that 
has to do with their career. 

“T said a star danced when you were born. Of course 
that’s not original. I mean everything was your way 
from the start.” 

To his further amazement she lifted her arms high 
above her head, palms outspread as though to push 
back the subject, and to send that dancing star to the 
furthest heavens. But the dramatics finished with 
the impulsive uplifting. She dropped them ashamedly 
and, assuming a conventional pose, spoke with control. 

“Was everything your way from the start?’ she 
asked. 

The bewildered look of one who had scratched at 
the secrets of life but had not unearthed them crept 
over his face. 

“Why, I theught so. I was always dancing with 
girls. And I used to cut out pictures of all the big guns 
and paste them in a scrap-book. Ive got Effie Ellsler 

autographed. Then I wasn’t any good in father’s 
business. I was in an insurance office, too, but you 
can't get a policy from a man if he knows you're a 
dancer, and I couldn't help leading germans.” 

“You couldn't help it?” 

“No, I just couldn't. Don’t you think it’s my 
natural ‘calling’?"” He wes eager to pitifulness. 

“If you want to dance more than anything clse, I 
expect it is your calling.” 

He relaxed happily. “I'm awfully glad to have you 
say that. My family almost turned me out when I 
joined a troupe that came to our town. IT haven't been 
home for years. You don’t mind being the black sheep 
if black is your natural color.” 

Jane continued to regard him with that gravity 
which was part of her pale loveliness. When she spoke, 
the cheap phrasing was that of her associates, but in 
the silences, and as she danced, there was about her 
a hint of the sombreness of life. 

Samjinski, conscious of her melancholy, reproached 
himself for talking so much of his own affairs and so 
little of hers. He thought that was what was the 
matter with her. He switched her in hurriedly. “ And 
if you'll excuse me for saying anything so cheeky, Miss 
Goode, as far as I can make out we're pretty much of 
the same type. Both had it in us, I mean, and come 
from little towns. And you'll excuse me for being per- 
sonal, but here you are on the top of the wave and here 
am I put on for a chaser. Now, how do you account for 
that — if you'll excuse me for asking?” 

Jane Goode excused him. Since she was willing to 
admit that they were a good deal alike, she, too, 
had been wondering why Mr. Samjinski was put on as 
a chaser. She knew perfectly well why she was a head 
liner. . From the first — she halted in her mental march, 
and drew a deep breath of solution. She was about to 
essay a question, but he forestalled her by answering 
it before it was put. 

“And, really; ['ve got the feelings of an artist. | 
feel great when all of us fellows are dancing together, 
keeping time to the music.” 

He was corroborating her mysterious deduction. 
“So you prefer dancing with a partner?” 


“Well, I've never got as high as a partner. But | 
do prefer dancing with a bunch of fellows. I fee! 


safer —a lot of us together. It’s just by chance ! 
got this engagement for solo work. Craft was the stag: 
manager in the fly-by-night I ran away with. I hadn 
even changed my name then, hadn't taken my firs 
one — it was Lauritius.” He paused. 

“Very pretty,” she murmured kindly. 

“Craft made me take it. He said L’s were luck: 
I suppose he tries to be nice to me for old time 
sake, but he puts it all over me. He’s rude, don’t yo 
think?” 

“He's rotten,” disposed Miss Goode. 

Yet his name instinctively aroused them to a sens 
of their individual duties. The young man bounce: 
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nervously to his feet. “‘We can’t be seen very well 
back here among all these piled-up tables. Perhaps 
I'd better ask -" 

“No, Twill,” said the more successful artist. He wav- 
ered uncertainly when she started to move away, then sat 
down again as she looked over her shoulder with author- 
ity. He felt no shame in her assumption of the defensive. 

Mr. Craft was at the moment tapping at the dressing- 
room for the lady artists, and bidding certain girls who 
had been butterflies to hasten their metamorphoses 
into beetles. He was feverishly agitated, yet more 
from the success of the evening than from any impend- 
ing failure. This Pink Garden was going to be a go. 
Through the half-open door Miss Goode’s maid could 
be discovered affably strapping on beetle wings. She 
carried a scarf on her arm and turned to her mistress 
when she saw her, proffering the wrap. But the dancer 
waved her aside and spoke to the manager. 

“When you want us, Mr. Craft ——” 

He scraped perspiringly. “‘We'll reserve you for 
the twelve-thirty. That'll keep ‘em waiting, and we 
can close in good time. We don’t want to be in wrong 
with the cops.” 

“And Sam — ?” Jane Goode tripped on the name. 

“Samjinski? Oh, leave him 
lay.” 

She echoed his laugh for the 
sake of the young man, and 
started toward the far corner. 
As she crossed the open space 
which led directly to the floor 
she paused to look over the 
men and women who were 
bumping isto one another, 
essuying steps ill-suited for a 
ball-room. She fixedly _ re- 
garded the back of a sunny- 
haired man. She did not wait 
to see his face. He moved his 
feet clumsily and she shook 
her head in that negation 
familiar to those who knew her, 
and passed on. 

Mr. Samjinski’s little heart 
was beating with elation. She 
was coming back to him! The 
rest were all looking. He rose 
to greet her with a flourish of 
words. “IT expect you'd like 
to be oyt there dancing as the 
other I:Pies are doing.” 

He did not expect her to 
take this so seriously, but Jane 
again surprised him by press- 
ing her fingers against her 
eves as she sank into a chair, 
remaining humped there for 
an instant. Her voice whistled 
through her palms: 

“Dance with men? I? Oh, 
please, God, no, no!” 

Wretched with embarrass- 
ment and the fear that he was 
in wrong, Mr. Samjinski 
watched mournfully. He was 
in the presence of a force with 
which he was unfamiliar. If 
he dared criticize her even to 
himself he would question the 
taste of a dancer exhibiting 
any violent emotion. It was 4 
like dancing in the nude. He “g 
had never approved of that. 

When she withdrew _ her 
hands he restcred the powder- 
box which had slipped from 
her lap. “Here's your vanity 
case,” he said humbly. He had = striven for some 
consoling phrase, yet for the life of him nothing came 
but the line of a hymn they used to sing at funerals 
out home. It would never do: “Go bury thy sorrow, 
the world has its share’’— never. He knew that. 

But he had said the right thing, after all. The 
simplicity of the speech reawakened her to the con- 
sciousness of the simple littlke man who had made it, 
the litthe man who didn’t know why he had never 
caught on, and — although he did not say it — why 
she so certainly had. 

“Tm going to tell vou,” she said suddenly. “Um 
going to tell you all about it — just how I happened 
to be a successful dancer — just how it was tormented 
out of me. And it'll show you why I'm a soloist and 
ou're not. I’m going to tell you and get it off my chest 
or once.” 

The sudden ejection of her speech frightened him, 
ut he felt he would suffer anything to find out about 
timself. As for Jane, she knew that she wanted to set > 
this boy right, but she wanted also to tell the story. 














With an effort Samjinski rose to the force of her dee- 
laration. ‘You tell me anything you want to, Miss 
Goode, and T'll never let on to a soul, never!” 

Jane Goode scarcely regarded him. She moved her 
chair at right angles to his, obscuring him in the dim 
corner, while her eyes stared at the artificial vines of 
the lattice. She was not accustomed to the encounter 
ing of a svmpathetic face in the going over of the tale. 
She folded her arms on her breast, her legs outstretched, 
and feet crossed. 

“There was never a child born into this world that 
swung more completely with the spheres than I did, 
It was all inside of me, mind you —I don’t say that 
it ever came out, or that even my mother knew about it. 

“Tecan remember in the spring lying flat on my back 
on the grass, and staring up at the blue sky through 
the green feathery boughs of our skeleton birch. | 
was only seven then — it was the year T had the ugly 
green and brown checked ginghams. I can remember 
going to the florist’s the vear T had the black and red 
plaid to get the verbenas and pansies, and — what 
else? Oh, yes, the geraniums, always. They came in 
little pots, and after the flower-beds in our yard were 
spaded up, we would tap the earthenware sides, and 


dancer. 


swered 
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the plants would come out, root and all, like a jelly 
mould, in our hands. I can smell the earth now. Ii 
was so young. 

“T loved music; I loved to swing to it. When any- 
one played on our piano IT would zo into the back room 
where no one could see me and fly about by myself. 
I was a queen, or a gypsy, or a fairy, and I had different 
steps for each one — and felt differently inside. 

“One might think that I was an attractive girl. But 
I wasn’t. I was homely and I was shy. I was so 
scraggly. I used to hear my mother say that I was an 
unusual child. 

“Tt was no pleasure to me to be an unusual child. 


A The girl was sorry for the 


awfully 
~ fee. these second-raters. 
they get used to it.” an- 
her companion 


I wanted to be just like other girls on our block. 1 
wanted to phyy with them, and fight with them, and 
make up a dozen times a day as they did. But 1} 
couldn't get along with them very well. T was crushed 
into silence instead of angered into splutterings 
when they made fun of me. It’s a mistake to hide 


your feelings —for yvounguns to, anyway. They 
ought not to seal anything up in their hearts — it 


corrodes sO. 

“Then LT had another rotten trait: T had to be the 
loader all the time. lt seems ridiculous to be homely 
and shy and want to lead, too. LT knew IT hadn't 
much chanee. LT hadnt any curls. T hadn't any 
diplomaey: but the only way I could get along was to 
be at the head of everything. 

“And. T don't care. T think now that they would 
have had a better time if they had let me lead. | 
could have devised lovely things. But no, the girl with 
the white socks for them! And T would skip my thin 
black-stockinged legs home as though IE didn’t care, 
and end up in the wood-shed with no one to see 1h 
tears but God. 

“LT prayed a good deal. I do still ——as a sort of a 
habit. You notice IT said, ‘Please, God, now That 
wasn't blasphemous, that was 
custom. T never can think of 
a drawing-room dance without 
praying. 
at think that’s “My mot hie r did her best 
for me. It grieved her, of 
course, that L wasn't like other 
girls, and she tried to thrust 
me into little circles of play 


humiliating.” 


mates that generally dissolved 
and ceased to be circles after 
I had been with them for 
half an hour. And, at last, 
one winter I was cleven 

she bought my way into a 
group that would last the 


season out, 





alt professor of dancing had 
come to town, and had formed 
There was an infant 
class, and although 
penny in our 


Classes. 
every 
family Wiis 
needed, she arranged for the 
full term. ‘It’s something she 
will like, and something she 
can do, [ heard her tell a 
neighbor before I Was aware 
of the form of entertainment 
which lay ahead of me. ‘Be 
sides,” she completed, *T want 
her to keep in the right set.’ 

“There is nothing in life so 
conventional as ai child. | I 
hadn't the smallest idea what 
was going to happen to me, 
but whatever it was L was going 
to endure it I was going to 
keep Hon the right set.” 

Jane Goode paused, but 
Samjinski had the wisdom to 
remain silent. He was bent 
over, his elbows on his knees, 
his hands clasped, with his 
feet on the rounds of her chair. The musie rose above 
the clatter of dishes, the whir of the electric fans, 
the slip-slip of the patrons on the daneing floor. Shi 
lifted her head. 

“Queer! That's the Blue Danube! That's what the 
professor's wife played when we learned the waltz 
When ‘we’ learned the waltz! As though J could 
learn anything! Well 

*T almost died with sickening fear when LT found this 
social circle was for the purpose of dancing. Yet I 
didn’t rebel, because T wanted to belong to the best set. 
I was right on hand the first day in my old-fashioned 
frock. Lo saw all the girls I had counted on them. 
And then LT saw the boys! 

*L didn’t know many boys. I admit I wanted to. 
I used to make up wonderful things to say to them 
when any of us girls passed them on the street and 
they called after us. But [never uttered a one. They 
were not smart-alec sayings. They would have at 
tracted the boys, and made me * popular’— but [never 
had the nerve. 

* The combination of hows and girls and dancing 
before people was almost too much for me, so L began 
praying right at the first lesson. IT went over and sat 
down on a chair in the big hall and I prayed that the 
girls would come up and gather around me. They 
were in little knots all about, and [could just as well 
have gone to them. But my feet wouldn't work. Proud, 
pitiful, unpleasant child! That was only the beginning 
of my feet not working.” 


She twitched in a sort of Continued on page aH) 
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of doing things anywhere from 
two to a hundred times faster. 


OME three vears ago a cer 
tain automobile factory was q . 
employing nearly — cleven M j R It has devised machines that 
really crowd a month into a 


thousand men and turning 
out a hundred and seventy-five 


ears a day. Its gross earnings 
were large, but there were not 
any nel profits. At the present 


time, with six thousand men, it 
makes two hundred and fifty cars 
a day bigger and better cars at 
that — and is earning good profits. 


Edward 


by 





Right here is a story that makes you skep- 
tical at the start. It is difficult to believe that 
nearly five thousand unnecessary men were em- 
ploved in that plant. It is difficult to believe 
off-hand that this company would cut the price 
of its cars nearly twenty-five per cent., reduce 
its floor space ten per cent., decrease its pay roll 
about one-third, raise wages eleven per cent., 
and cut a huge slice off its over-head, or indirect, 
expense. It is even harder to believe that it 
could reach into its nietal serap-pile and take 





out of it a clean million dollars a vear. 

Yet all these things have been done. In 
another large plant the investment in three years 
has been reduced three million dollars and the 
production increased more than twenty per cent. 
In still another automobile factory, in Detroit, 
al huge addition was planned two vears ago 
beeause the supposed limit of production had 
been reached in the existing plant. But instead 
of building the addition, the owners of the busi 
ness studied the black art of making two and 
two equal eight; and with the same space they 
built twice as many automobiles quite easily. 

\ fourth plant also went after some of th 
wonder money, and in five months increased its 
production a hundred and seventy-five per cent. 
To this it added no direct or mdirect expense 
except to take on thirty more men. True, it 
bought additional equipment, but the cost of 
this was offset by the slower equipment it for- 
merly had, so that in the end the investment 





per unit of output was less, 

At the beginning of the European war a big 
automobile factory got an order for hundreds of 
trucks, and more orders kept coming. It was able to 
make at the start only five trucks aday. Now, within a 
little more than a year, it can turn out fifty a day. It 
has accomplished this in part by the same legerdemain. 

These are typical instances of general results pro- 
duced with a new philosophy of manufacturing. Au- 
iomobile factories have been experimenting in manu- 
facturing magic, and that is why the bottom has 
dropped out of auto prices. Your living expenses 
have been going up in a steady curve, but automo- 
biles have taken a sudden and iremendous dip, back 
of which is this romance almost unbelievable. 

It is a composite romance, in which many automo- 
hile makers are playing réles today. The tales of 
Grimm and Andersen are no stranger than are these 
true stories of the factory, in which millions of dollars 
in expense vanish at the touch, and losses transform 
themselves grotesque ly into profits. The weird things 
that are happening in the automobile plants offer seduc- 
tive reading not only to people who drive cars, but to 
the tired business man who wonders how he is to meet 
rising costs. Of course in the automobile industry 
the immense demand for pleasure cars and commercial 
trucks makes it possible to put into effect: methods 
that the small manufacturer could not follow in toto. 








Mott Woolley 


day, and make one square foot 
of floor space equal many feet 
under the old régime. 

It is a composite gtory all the 
way through, scarcely susceptible 
of separation into its elements. 
The time-eating machines would 
be of little value unless the 

factory was able to feed them their rations 
continuously and in mountainous quantities. 

But to go back two or three years. The chief 
owners of one of the plants, not getting any 
dividends, held some earnest conferences. It 
was before the days when the new philosophy 
had much foothold in the automobile industry, 
and the path was not plain. But one of the high 
officials had something of a vision and more of 
an imagination. 

“Tf I had the authority,” he said, “I could 
turn out the same car we now make, reduce the 
selling price several hundred dollars, 4nd still 
make a fair profit.” 

They said to him: “Go and do it.” 

About the first move was to establish a 
“methods department,” and its task was to 
analyze all the departments, one by one. With 
a stop-watch and otherwise, the machine-tools 
were all studied, as well as the movements of 
the men, and a flood of light was thrown upon 
the colony of Waste gnomes I have spoken of. 
They scattered to the dark corners. 

Then the foremen got orders: 

“You will be allowed a certain equipment and 
a certain number of men. If you produce th 
prescribed output, you will be considered a hun- 
dred per cent. efficient.” 

To show the necessity of this, the company 
for the first time took the foremen into its confi- 
dence and gave them cost figures and dividend 
statistics. Then corps of men, picked from the 








An 1899 model entered in an Endurance Test 


Every man must decide for himself to what extent he 
can adapt the fundamentals of this new manufacturing. 

The present article represents a first-hand study of 
many large automobile plants, including most con- 
spicuously those in Detroit, the hub of the industry. 
In these factories I spent days, and sometimes nights, 
trving to selve the prestidigitators’ arts at close range; 
and it is the purpose here to outline, in diction free from 
technique, the curious story of the automobile’s 
descent in cost. 

For the detail, we must use a microscope, as it were. 
It has been a microscopical romance, in which the 
magnifying glass of a new philosophy has shown up 
strange regions peopled by a million gnomes of the 
Waste underworld. Unseen by the owners of the 
factories, these swarming hobgoblins had grown fat 
out of the earnings. 

Not only has the new philosophy of manufacturing 
thrown asphyxiating bombs into the camps of these 
destructive little devils, but it has cleared the way 
for a whole new army ol figurative creatures whom we 
may call little wizards of production. In brief, the 
new philosophy does two things: 

First, it cleans out waste in motion, time, space 
and material. Second, it invents mechanical ways 





company’s own organization, were sent through 
the factory to school the foremen in the new 
idea. Ultimately most of the foremen went 
above one hundred per cent. 

Previous to 1912 most automobile factories, in put- 
ting together a motor, for instance, did the work on a 
stationary assembling bench. To this bench were 
sent all the parts, big and little, and one group of men 
put them together. It often happened that some of 
these men walked around the motor dozens of times, 
bent their backs in a thousand unnecessary motions, 
and wasted whole hours, in the aggregate, every day. 
The same thing happened with the body of the car, 
and the chassis. Everywhere in the factory were 
stagnant little bunches of production. Things did not 
move with a real impetus, and the whole factory was 
overrun with truckers — who stepped on each other's 
feet and got their trucks into tangles of traffic — an 
there were no traffic policemen to extricate them. 

The new philosophy wipes out everything § sta; 
nant. Of course there are few plants that have ye! 
worked out this philosophy to its utmost refinements 
many plants are just getting a good start at it. I div 
not see one single plant, however, that hadn't mac: 
a beginning and was not working toward a_ utiliza 
tion of this philosophy to its fullest practicable capacit) 

I did find five great plants that are already well ad 
vanced in an overwhelming revolution of their method- 
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In this narrative I tell what some plants 
have already accomplished and what 
others are working up to. 

The operation of the present philos- 
ophy is complicated as to detail, but 
simple enough as a whole. A machined 
motor casting, say, is ready to receive 
its fittings. Instead of going to an 
assembling bench it travels through the 
factory on a frame that. runs on a track 
and is propelled slowly by mechanical 
power. As it travels, the motor picks up 
its parts. The men who put on these 
parts walk along with it for a few feet, 
each group delivering it to another 
group as it passes on into the next sta- 
tion. The speed varies from eight to 
fourteen feet a minute, or more, and 
each man does certain definite things to 
it as he moves along with it. All his 
motions are standardized. He doesn't 
walk around it at all, nor does he bend 


’ or twist or indulge in any movements 


unnecessarily. At each station the 
groups of assemblers find the parts 
waiting for them on benches or special 
trucks, and these parts themselves 
come largely by mechanical carriers. 
Then at intervals, the growing motor 
comes to a group of inspectors, each of 
whom is a specialist and has designated 
parts to inspect. To oblige them, the 
motor turns over on its back almost 
automatically or submits itself meekly 
to mechanical testing apparatus. 

These inspections have been made 
very rigid and frequent. It is largely 
in the inspections that the plant I cited 
has saved a million dollars a year from 
the junk heap. Formerly, many of the 
parts progressed far through the factory 
before imperfections were discovered. 
Thus, an axle forging may be slightly 
crooked, or scant in length. If this is 
discovered at the start, it can be 
straightened, or drawn a trifle, but 
after it has been drilled and tapped and 
that sort of thing the primary defect 
cannot be remedied and it goes to junk. 

Like the motor, the body of the car is 
assembled while it travels, and so is the 
chassis. All are headed for the same 
ultimate factory exit, where they will 
meet, when the three are fully grown, 
and join forces. 


HE idea always is motion toward the 

shipping platform at a rate of speed 
that will bring the parts out on schedule 
time. During the time allowed for the 
journey through the shop, the parts must 
be made and completed. If a part 
arrives incomplete in any particular, it 
is easy to go back and fix the responsi- 
bility. Each group has been assigned a 
definite operation, you see. Or if any 
part is late for the final assembly, the 
trouble can be located quickly, and, if 
necessary, a whole new battery of 
inventions must be devised to enable 
the necessary number of parts to be fed 
through the factory. 

If, under this method, it is desired to 
increase production lo meet the demands 
of the sales department, more men are 
put on and the speed of the conveyor is 
increased. If sales fall off, the conveyor 
is slowed down and men are laid off. 
Lt is possible to stretch the value of each 
square foot of floor space like a rubber 
band when business is crowding, and 
let it come back in dull times. 

You may say that all this makes a 

machine of the workman, and perhaps 
| does: but at any rate it makes a far 
nore efficient machine, adds enormously 
0 the production of the factory, and 
tives him wages that he could not 
approach otherwise. The men who do 
his specialized work today are not the 
-killed mechanics capable of all-around 
vork. ‘This latter class still has large 
clivities in the automobile factories, 
work that calls for individual crea- 
ive skill. 

As this unheard-of speed in produc- 
l'on began to develop, the old machine- 
\ools in some of the departments could 


not eat up the work that came to them. 
If a farmer were to feed a thousand 


bushels of corn to half a dozen pigs, he | 


would choke them to death. So it 
came about that the engineers of the 
factories said to the owners: 

“We must have planers and drills 
and other machine-tools that will keep 
up with the speed of our conveyors.” 

Then the owners, seeing the profit, 
put up the cash, and the engineers and 
machine-tool makers went to it. Today 
you can see a drill that takes a set of 
cylinders and bores into it from four 
directions at once, though at first the 
makers of machine-tools said the thing 
couldn’t be done. There are nineteen 
drills on top and a lot more on the sides 
and bottom. If you went from New 


York to Key West in five hours, you | 


would be doing the sort of impossible 
thing that this four-way drill does right 
along. 

These things you will find in many 
automobile plants that are turning out 
low-priced cars and high-priced ones. 
When you see such things, you have 
some understanding of the reason why 


automobiles are so cheap when most | 


things are away up in the sky. 


As you walk through the plants you | 


* see another kind of drili with sixty- 


seven cutters digging into sixty-seven 
holes at the same time. There are 
reamers that perform four operations 
at once on eighteen cylinder castings. 
As you stand and watch, along will come 
some heavy forging or casting fastened 
on a traveling rack that goes under one 
of these great machine-tools, and pauses. 
It doesn’t have to be taken off the rack, 
for this itself is an accurate jig. It 
tips to one side to let the drills come 
down in the right place, and tips to the 
other side to receive some more drills. 
This done, it turns over, or tilts up on its 
head, or stands on its hind legs, while 
the mechanical surgeon saws, chips or 
slices away. Then it moves along to the 
next machine-tool, adjoining. 

If you happen to be familiar with the 
old way of doing these operations, you 
can easily understand how five thousand 
men were dispensed with in one plant. 
One of these machines alone let out 
fourteen men. It cost several thousand 
dollars, but it increased production so 
tremendously that it paid for itself in a 
few weeks. In one plant the axles are 
machined six and a half times as fast 





as they were a year or two ago. In | 


another plant the time required to 
machine a cylinder was eighty-three 
minutes, but this has been reduced to 
fifty minutes. 

Most people who drive automobiles 
have occasion to know what the gears 
are; but you are not really acquainted 
with them until you see the long banks 
of gear-cutting machines that work with 
almost no attention and are so eager 
that when one of them finds itself 
nearing the end of a task it lights a red 
bulb and signals: 

“Tam almost out of a job. 
come quickly.” 

In another place you notice a power 
screwdriver that forces home sixteen 


Please 





screws in the time that you yourself | 
might take to get your glasses astride | 


your nose. One man formerly drove 
the sixteen screws separately. Near by 
is another machine that fastens sixteen 


nuts with one nice little whirl, and then | 
takes sixteen more without a backache. | 


In those ancient days that lie back of 
1912, the foundry men at one plant said 
they could not shake the sand out of 
the forms while hot; they left them to 
cool from four p. m. until next morning. 
But this would never do where other 
things were beginning to go like an 
automobile out of sight of a traffic 
inspector, so the engineers got up the 
apparatus and i.iethods. The forms are 
now shaken out in fifty minutes from 
the time the mold is made. Here 
again we find the [Continued on page 38} 














Let him bring one to YOU 


That is the practical and convenient 
way. Many sensible housewives 
always order Campbell's Soups by the 
case. Your grocer will supply you. 
And be sure that your order includes 
a good proportion of 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


This popular Campbell “‘kind”’ is one of the most 
nourishing and delicious of soups. Its strong con- 
densed stock is made from selected beef, and con- 
tains fourteen different vegetables, including carrots, 
white potatoes, sweet potatoes, small peas, ‘‘baby”’ 
lima beans, rice, green okra and tomatoes, beside 
“alphabet” macaroni, celery and parsley. 


Think what a comfort when the youngsters come 
romping in from school or play, hungry andimpatient, 
or the men folks arrive home tired out with the day's 
work—to have a hot, wholesome, satisfying soup 
ready on the table almost as quickly as you can ask 
for it! And all with no labor nor fuss, 
no waste of materials, no waste of fuel 
—e food as economical as it is 


delightful. 


Why not phone your order to the 


grocer right now? CONDENSED 


hy 


Your money back if not satisfied. 
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Coming in the February number—“ The Pure Food Movement in the United States” 





The Fire of the Gods 


Professor Allyn Draws It — We Let Our Readers Judge 





N July last, through 

a letter from Dr. 

Charles L. Parsons, 

Secretary of the 
American Chemical So- 
ciety, Professor Allyn, 
Food Editor of The Me- 
Clure Publications, was 
informed of certain pro- 
ceedings which had taken 
place against him at a 
meeting on June 14th, of 
the St. Louis Section of 
this Society. In this 
letter Dr. 
copy of these 








Parsons en- 
= s y ss . = closed a 
Professor Allyn as a golfer proceedings, as follows: 

“At the regular monthly mecting on June 14th, 1915, the 
St. Louis Section of the American Chemical Society discussed 
an article by Lewis B. Allyn which appeared in the June. 
1915, issue of the * Ladies’ World,” a copy of which is sent 
under separate cover, entitled, ‘Your Child and the Seda 
Fountain 

‘After a full expression of opinion the Section unanimously 
moved that a committee be appointed by the Chairman, with 
power to act, for the purpose of considering this article with a 
view to recommending to the Council of the Society, the ex- 
pulsion of Lewis B. Allyn from the American Chemical Society. 

“Pursuant to this motion, the Chairman appointed on the 
committee Drs. C. E. Caspari, L. F. Nickell, 5. Born, Mess. 
W. F. Monfort, L. Suppan, George Lang, Jr., and Dr. L. 
McMaster, ex-officio. This committee met on June 25th and 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions: 

“To the Council of the American Chemical Society, 
Gentlemen . 

“Whereas, Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Mass., a member of 
the Chemical Society, has written articles tending to throw 
much suspicion on the prepared foods and beverages sold in 
this country, to arouse unnecessary alarm among the unin- 
formed public, and especially to influence the purchase of 
foods, beverages and other preparations advertised in certain 
publications, and, 

“Whereas, said party is guilty of having made statements 
that can only be explained on the assumption that he is igno- 
rant or that they are deliberately false, and, 

“Whereas, some of these statements are a libel on the Ref- 
eree Board of Consulting Scientific Experts, on many food and 
drug officials, on many manufacturers, and chemists, being 
members of our Society, and 

“Whereas, such articles as herewith exhibited create the 
impression that the food and drug laws of the states and the 
Federal Government are inadequate, and 


“Whereas, to say the least, such articles are most unethical, 
the refor : be it 
“Resolved: That the members of the St. Louis Section of 


the American Chemical Society respectfully request, unani- 

mously, that Lewis B. Allyn be expelled from the American 

Chemical So wty, and, be it further 

“Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 

President of the Society, Mr. A. D. Little, Chairman of the 

Committee on Ethics, and the Secretary of each local Section. 
* Yours respect fully, 

“Sr. Lours Secrron, Amertcan CHemica. Socrery, 

‘(Signed) George Lang, Jr., Secretary.” 


“That a committee of five members of the Society be 
appointed by the President to investigate the so-called 
‘Westfield Campaign,” and Lewis B. Allyn’s connection 
therewith in relation to the resolutions submitted, and that 
Mr. Allyn and other interested persons be given full oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the committee, and that the committee 
report its recommendations at the next General Meeting of 
the Society.” 


Professor Allyn’s answer to the charges made is 
characteristic of him, and of the principles for which he 
stands and has been fighting. He knows no fear. The 
clear conscience of the man cannot be troubled. The 
simple, straightforward brevity of his letter to Dr. 
Parsons covers no intrigue: 


Westfield, Mass., August 4, 1915. 

“Dr. Charles L. Parsons, 

Secretary. American Chemical Society, 

Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Dr. Parsons: 

* Youvw letter mailed on the 15th ult., has been called to the 
writer's attention on his return from vacation. 

“For nearly ‘fifteen years he has been interested in’ the 
betterment of our American food products, and has from time 
to time, perhaps, been of some little 


lieves are for the betterment of our food supply and for its 
consumers. If this is unethical, he is perfectly willing to be 
classed as such. 
“Yours very truly, 
“ (Signed) Lewis B. ALLyn.” 


From many sections of the Anterican Chemical 
Society Professor Allyn has received messages of 


unqualified support, indicating that any hostile attitude 
which may exist in this great organization is local to 
St. Louis, the home of the great saccharine works. 
An extract from the Detroit Free Press, of September 
17, 1915, is but one proof of this support: 


“Tn the regular business meeting the Detroit Section voted 
that there was no cause for action regarding the expulsion of 
Professor Lewis B. Allyn, pure food expert of Westfield, from 
the American Chemical Society. The expulsion has been asked 
for by the St. Louis Section, which declared Allyn had vio- 
lated the ethics of the Society and had passed aspersions on 
some of the members in his pure food magazine campaign.” 


Now it appears on investigation that this St. Louis 
Section, and especially the committee responsible for 
the attacks, is known to contain a strong element dom- 

inated by Coca-Cola, 





assistance in this direction. 

“During the past twelve years in 
which he has been head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry in the Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Westfield, he has 
tried conscientiously enough to guide his 
students in the proper selection and use of 
foods and beverages. 

* His editorial connection with Collier's 
Weekly and later with The McClure 
Publications has given him opportunity 
to publicly express his views on_ the 
question of pure food and give prominence 
to the excellent work done by many 
others. This includes the splendid service 
rendered by Dr. Wiley, various food 
commissioners, women’s organizations, 
ete. 

“The Westfield Standard, ‘a copy of 
which is herewith enclosed, has in many 
communities been effective for better 
food products. Tlundreds of manufac- 
turers and thousands of dealers find in 
this an expression which tends toward 
food betterment. 

* Naturally, in all this work the writer 
has incurred the ill will of certain firms 
and individuals whose views are at 
decided variance with his own. For years 
he has been dogged by detectives 
slandered, prosecuted, threatened with 
legal snits, misrepresented by gentlemen 
who adulterate our foods. 








saccharine, and cer- 
tain other food in- 
terests to which Pro- 
fessor Allyn, con- 
sistent with his 
principles, has long 
been in opposition. 
One of the com- 
mittee, for example, 
Dr. C. E. Caspari, 
if we may believe 
his testimony in be- 
half of the sacchar- 
ine interests, in the 


New York courts, 
last spring, would 


apparently favor 
drugging the drinks 
used by little chil- 
dren. Dr.Caspari has 
aiso represented the 
Coca-Cola Company 
at different times. 
These facts have 
a significance which 
cannot be over- 
looked, and which 
will be appreciated 
by all who = are 
working for pure 





“The Caspari attack was to be ex- 
pected. The wonder is that it did not 
come sooner. The writer has never been a 
friend of Coca-Cola, nor of saccharine. 
That fraud, deceit, and danger lurk for the little child in soft 
drinks, the writer knows full well, and will continue to push 
his campaign with renewed vigor and effectiveness. 

“The article appearing in the 





Copies of this cow 
ardly 
as it has since devel- 
oped, were distributed 


communication, 


I ’rofessor 


to publishing 
food merchants, food 
chemists, dealers, in 
fact to any one 
interested, 


who 


might be 


Allyn’s 
Question and Answer Sex ice 


houses, Vy “CLURE'S is a magazine of service. 

i Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the 
creator of the Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of 
the McClure Publications, and will answer, without 
charge, any question from a McClure reader o 1 foods, 


‘Ladies’ World’ differs in certain 
respects from the manuscript 
submitted to the publishers. We 
shall be glad to submit an 
original copy if you desire. 

“The writer stands solid for 
pure foods and drinks wherever 
made or wherever sold or adver- 
tised, and denies that he has 
exerted any undue influence in 
their purchase. 


Professor 


Occasionally the Professor takes a shot at other 
things than food fakirs 


even remotely, in the 
matter of pure foods, 
The resolutions, as 
drawn up by the St. 
Louis Section, have not 
vet been passed upon. 
\ccording to an extract 
from proces dings of 
the Council of the So- 
ciety at a meeting 
held in Seattle, Wash 
{ August 380, 


in rion, 
was resolve d: 


115, it 


beverages, or toilet preparations. Please in-lose a 
stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not through the magazine. 
Address Professor Allyn, care of The McClure B iblica- 
tions, McClure Building, New York. 

If you wish a sample tested, send the article to be 
tested in an original, rnopened package to Professor 
Allyn, McClure Laboratories, Westfield, Mass. Where 
the article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manu- 
facturer’s name, and that of the dealer from whori the 
article was purchased, should be given. For bulk 
goods, a sufficient quantity should be sent, as well 
as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, 
and date of purchase. 





“The writer denies that he has 
made false statements concerning 
the manufacture or use of soft 
drinks. 

“He denies that he has libeled 
the Referee Board or any food 
or drug official. 

“He believes most honestly 
that the existing laws for govern- 
ing the purity of our foods and 
beverages are inadequate. 

“He doubts whether he is 
unethical in expressing well- 
supported views which he be- 


and safe foods. In 
this connection we 
have a letter from a 
publishing house in Toronto, Canada, which is most 
gratifving: 


“Dear Sirs: 

“It appears to us from the action taken by the American 
Chemical Society at their meeting held in Seattle, Washington, 
August 30th, 1915, that they are very much against Mr. Lewis 
B. Allyn and it is their desire to expel him from the Society 
hecause of certain work which he has advanced editorially 
through your publications. Would it be too much to ask you 
for a letter giving us your views in connection with this action 
taken by the Society? 

“We have followed Dr. Allyn’s work for some years with « 
great deal of interest and it appears to us that his orthodox 
brethren in the American Chemical Society resent somewhat 
the advancement which he has made and they are disposed to 
riake him suffer if possible because of his work as rendered. 
and out of jealousy at not having been there first. I append 
for you copy of information which has been brought to m) 
attention in this connection. I am particularly desirous o! 
hearing from you because of work which we have under wa) 
in Canada for pure foods and better food laws. 

(Signed) Cuartes C. Nrxon, Vice-President, 
“CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED.” 


Scores of leading chemists and influential men fron 
all quarters have offered their assistance to Professor 
Allyn. (Continued on page 6 
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The Victor Record catalog is the 
ost complete catalog, of music 
we in all the world 
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; CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kehi-veh’) ee we VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS == 
lis Ca Emma Calvé, half French, half Spanish, is YGARUSO, ENRICO, Tenor (Keh.ws _— ee a 
a = giecended from a prosperous and cultured family. ee eee ll canes al MMMM, 

in |, at q “ sO cess 1s the greatest ever attaine sans on » 
ture death of her father was followed heuaeien by an artist in this country. His inion o- SS 
m- and the young girl knew that she must face a world gagements have been a continuous ovation, the 
la im @ more serious réle than that of a society belle, great audiences being held spellbound by the ex- 

’ jade = long — > ag beauty ar Coen ee —_ no ¢ his oe Ky 
or- self studyi it 5 h , uso is a native of Naples an: et Fa 
alterward with Marcheai and Puget. .o— in 1873. When he wes 0 mare boy he ong ta EI] | 
in- the young girl endeared herself from the first to ‘ the churches of Naples, and the beauty of his yoice 18 

her teachers, and made rapid progress. Although arrested the attefition of ali who heard it, His | j 
rO- her début was made at Nice, her first important °°"? **e"" pen father did not encourage the boy at first, but a few I i | | 

n- appearance was at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, in Brussels, in 1882 years later was persuaded to allow him to take a | i] 

Faust. Her Paris début occurred in 1885 » on 2, as Marguerite in few lessons in singing. The family was ver oF, | 4] 
Lis but her first real triumphs came im Daly ~ pap prom Chevalier de Jean. | however, and Caruso was forced to woke a rss wnen g ’ | i 
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on. Her beautiful voice, her remarkable gifts as an actress, her "es an lame spread rapidly. le was eighteen years old when he met a distinguished bantone singer, who, alter \ | 
united in presenting a picture at once alluring and fascinati y and magnetic personality, | hearing his voice, decided that he would give Caruso substantial assistance. He there 
m- in America are familiar to all, and alth. = a jascinating. The singer's further triumphs fore took him to Maestro Vergine, who was captivated by the beaut d ty of hes 1] | 
le, admirers may find consolation in her Vieter proud most of her time in Europe, her | yoice, and began to give him vocal instructions. g ‘e pageant | ; | 
| : all ae Cane : exquisitely trained voice, always remarkable for its beautiful timbre ae made his début in 1894 in Naples, in a now forgotten opera, L’amico Fran- | | 
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eve lemeed bk as recorded exclusively for the Victor the list of records cata- gagement followed, and on his return, after a season in Milan, it was clear that here was | | 
logued here. one of the most promising young tenors ever heard in Italy. Caruso had made a success | | 
he- THE CALVE RECORDS in various countnes of Europe belore coming to America in 1903, but it was his per 
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The Files That Run 
The World’s Business 


HE soul of sound business is 

system — and Globe - Wernicke 
provides both the equipment and 
the stimulus to system. 
Globe-Wernicke files are not only 
superb in every detail of Craftsman- 
ship, but they systematically increase 
as your need for system increases— 
you add unit to unit as required. 


For instance, The Globe Safe 


HERE is a safe that is also a file and also an aid to 

system. Its interior may be arranged with few or 
many ( iHlobe-Wernicke Standard Units of any size or 
hape—arranged to fit your system and permit of grow- 
ing to keep fitting your system. The Globe Safe is fire 
resistant and is fitted with a Yale combination or dial 
lock. Finishes, OliveGreen, Oak, or Mahogany enamel. 


The 7000 Steel and the 
2000 Wood Lines 
| ERE are two of the many Globe- 
Wernicke lines—two of especial In- 
terest because they have the greatest 
city for their size of any files 


ng cap 
le The drawet glide out noise- 
ly at a finger pull. All material 
idly tested. One pair of end panels 
ves for a whol battery of files. 


Prices the Lowest. Quality the Highest. 


lhe 7000 Steel Line and the 2coo Wood 
Line are identical in every r 
Other 
peri rities de cribed in ir catalog 
ill settle your file question once and 
Write for the Globe-Wernick« 
Filing Equipment Catalog No. 841. 
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{ mechanical conveyors carrying the molds, 
which keep moving even while the molten 
metal is poured. And as to shoveling sand 

-certainly not! Belt conveyors, elevators 
and mechanical mixers attend to all that. 

Then there is a fender press, that cost 
more than a hundred thousand dollars and 
sits down with a crunch on sheets of cold 
steel, making a fender at a single motion. 
It requires only two men but does the work 
of forty, not to mention all the old machine- 
tools it has sent to the scrap-heap. It has 
a first cousin across in the blacksmith shop, 
called Big Old Ham, the steam hammer, 
which takes a seven-thousand-pound wallop 
at red-hot axles, crank shafts, connecting 
rods, levers, gear blanks, or anything that 
happens along. Once the foreman, to 
demonstrate how gentle it could be when 
good-natured, laid his watch on the die. 

“Just observe the glass crystal after Old 
Ham has-kissed it softly,” he proudly told 
a visitor. “It will not even be cracked.” 

Old Ham had a grouch on, however, and 
all they ever found of the watch was a faint 
golden hue on the die. The exhaust steam 
from this monster, by the way, is to be 
utilized to run a lot of other machines. 

It is pretty hot in that department, but 
still hotter in the enameling ovens where 
they bake the paint into the automobile 
parts. In those dark ages back around 
1910, when only bankers could afford 
automobiles of high class, the factories used 
to assemble the cars unpainted. Then after 
the road trial, they would be washed and 
painted by hand. With all the painting and 
all the drying, it took two or three weeks. 

Even two years ago the total drying time 
in one Detroit factory was forty-eight hours. 
But what was the use of all the scientific 
speed in the other departments if the cars 
were to pile up like that in the painting 
rooms? You see, as soon as one department 
really got going, the next department was 
snowed under so deeply that the engineers 
tore their hair out in chunks, so one of them 
told me, and lived a horrible nightmare until 
this next department could be gotten out of 
low speed. Finally, when they really got 
down to paint, the drying time was reduced 
from two days and nights to two hours and 
forty minutes for all coats. The painting 
itself is now done by pneumaiic spraying, 
and not with a brush. They will paint a 
wheel in a few seconds. Then the painted 
parts are kept moving slowly through the 
ovens on traveling fixtures, emerging auto- 
matically at the proper moment, dry and 
glossy. Next they take a slide down a chute, 
or are suddenly grabbed by a hoist that 
yanks them up-stairs. In most, of these 

. . * . 
factories you will see fresh-looking holes in 
the floors and ceilings. In those heydays 
for laborers when cars cost a year’s income or 
more, you might have seen ten men carrying 
a chassis toan elevator, or half a dozen men 
trundling an auto body that lacked its wheels. 
They usually took the longest way round. 
But now if a part is destined for below, Sir 
Isanec Newton and gravity take care of it. 
Sir Isaac works for almost nothing these 
days. In the last three years he has lopped 
millions of dollars off the price of cars. If, 
on the other hand, the part has to be hoisted 
through the hole in the ceiling, Isaac will 
still get a whack at it later on, because it 
will have to come down-stairs eventually. 
It will slide down. 

Of course this all calls for strange lifting, 
lowering, turning and switching devices. 
You have to watch out for your head if you 
step off the path where you ought to be. 
You don’t see anybody around, but things 
come swinging from nowhere, or jump at 
you from the floor. To complicate this 
situation a monorail car travels in curves on 
the ceiling, like a fly, and reaches down its 
spindling arms here and there to get things 
and yank them away. Every one of these 
devices eliminates from one to ten men. Each 
of them, too, represents an engineering study 
of the shortest distance between two places. 
These contrivances, most of them specially 
invented and built, put to shame the ordinary 
cumbersome way of handling things: and 
they set one to thinking about possibilities 
nearer home. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of the lifting 
machines is 2 magnet that carries three tons. 
It swings down upon heavy pieces of metal 
and invites them to take a ride through the 
atmosphere. Before it touches them, they 
get up on tiptoe and reach for it. Incoming 
carloads of steel are unloaded this way, and 
outgoing scrap; and the metal is automati- 
cally weighed in transit, so that the weighing 
gang is out of a job. 

Aside from these big and little lifting 
machines, there is a very large crane fifty 


feet above ground, that can travel in three 
directions at once to save time. The crane 
proper moves back and forth along the 
lofty craneway, while a smaller car attached 
to it goes crosswise and at the same time 
raises or lowers its burden. It can chuck five 
tons of anything into the fifth floor, or drop 
it in the first story. 

No part of these automobile factories has 
had greater development than the heat- 
treating departments. In recent years this 
art has become almost a new profession, 
allied to chemistry. Heat treatment is what 
makes each vital part of a car bear its own 
particular strain and vibration. -To change 
the molecular structure of the steel, it is 
heated to a high temperature for a definite 
time, and then cooled rapidly or quenched 
in oil or water—each automobile part 
taking its own formula. To the unscientific 
observer, there is drama in this. In a little 
office at one side a grim man sits hunched 
over a table that is inlaid thickly with small 
electric bulbs. They flash up at him their 
warning in red, green and white. He is the 
pyrometer man, and each one of those bulbs 
tells him what is going on in some given 
furnace. It may be a furnace where the 
front axle of your next car is getting the third 
degree. If the bulb grows red, he touches 
an electric switch that lights a larger red 
bulb in front of the furnace. This means, 
“Too hot,” and warns the furnace men. In 
another furnace are some gears perhaps, at 
white heat; but a green bulb in the table 
suddenly shows a light, and the pyrometer 
man switches on a big green bulb at the 
furnace that says, “Too cool.” The white 
lights say, “O. Kk.” 

The meaning of this is that your axle, 
gears, levers and pins will not break when 
your car hits a rut. In former days the fur- 
nace men did it all by guess-work. They 
squinted through peep-holes into the fire, 
and took out the piece, perhaps, when they 
considered it “cherry-red.” 

It is a curious fact that the coming of the 
automobile, with all the fierce pulls, blows 
and torsions it gets on its parts, has quite 
revolutionized the treatment of metal in 
all sorts of industries. Oddly, automobiles 
have made railroad travel safer. 


N the upholstery. department of a ver 

large plant the foreman once said he must 
have double the floor space or he could not 
turn out the number of cushions demanded. 
But the engineers went to work and installed 
there the same methods of conveying and 
dispatching; and with a number of labor- 
saving machines, the same floor space was 
easily good for twice the production. 

One of these new machines resembles a 
sausage stuffer. It rams certain parts of 
the padding into rounded cloth containers, 
and it works so fast that five electric sewing 
machines that were formerly used on this 
work were released for other operations. 
Still another new machine twists the padding 
material into the shape of a rope, ready for 
the stuffing machine, and Joes away with 
the service of several men. Then an electri: 
knife cuts twenty-five rubberized automo- 
bile tops at once, doing the work of eight men 

Fast new-idea machines are developing 
in all departments. One truck manufactur- 
ing company has an unwritten rule that it 
will not install any device that does not cut 
the tims of operation at least one-half. 

If this were merely a catalogue of new 
labor-saving machines, tt might be extended 
indefinitely, for the automobile  indust: 
has fairly rioted in them; and so have tl 
makers of atomobile accessories. In bal! 
bearing factories, for instance, there are 
mechanical fingers that inspect the littl 
steel balls with extraordinary speed and 
detect the slightest variation. In other 
ways, too, the traditions of machire-tools 
have been upset. T’.e old way of grouping 
machines was to classify them into depart- 
ments, with the planers all together, the 
lathes together, and so on with the drills. 
milling machiaes, and the lil 
You might almost say that the machines 
themselves were sticklers for 
some people of society — or like livesto: 
Turn a lot of horses, cows and pigs into 
vasture together, and presently you see tl 
horses grazing in one group, the cows 
another, and the pigs rooting by themselve- 
In like manner. the different kinds of n 
chine-tools stuck by each other, and it 
the fashion to truck the material and pre 
ucts back and forth between departme! 
for the different operations. 

Today the horses, cows and pigs are ba: 
mixed. In other words, the machines 
arranged so that all superfluous trucking 
eliminated, no matter what traditions of | 
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machine shop may be upset. The manager 
of a very large plant told me that scarcely 
a machine in the factory stands today where 
it stood three years ago. Some machines, 
in fact, have been transferred and juggled 
about several times to get them located 
just right. 

Stock rooms and stores departments, too, 
have been split up and given new addresses, 
just as you yourself might move so as to 
save the children a long walk to school. I 
saw one stores department that was being 
laid out after the fashion of a modern city, 
with streets, blocks, and house numbers, so 
to speak. If you want to find some par- 
ticular thing in that store-room, you lay 
vour hand on it as readily as you would 
drive in your car to the residence of Tim- 
othy Jones of 969 Forty-ninth Street. 

But after all, the biggest thing is the new 
idea of continuous, carefully regulated mo- 
tion; always ahead, remember, and never 
backward. The path may wind in and out, 
like a river, but it always takes the right 
srade toward the outlet. Every bend has 
been surveyed by the engineers to make it 
economically the shortest course practicable 
through the plant. There must be com- 
promises, of course, at times. 

You get the sense of motion continually. 
For one thing there are chutes everywhere 
you go. It is a sort of circus to watch the 
things sliding down. A silvery object shoots 
out of the sky and turns out to be a gasoline 
tank that has already taken a drink. It is 
slipped with suspended tongs onto a chassis. 
There is nobody on the chassis as yet; but 
a chauffeur gets on, puts his foot on the 
clutch, and away goes the thing like a spider. 
You wonder where it is going in that con- 
dition; but you might have guessed so easy 
a puzzle. It is going, of course, to get the 
car body, which now comes hurtling down a 
steep incline to greet its future life-long 
friend, that spidery chassis. Together they 
go away, with a trail of gassy vapor from 
the exhaust. In the old days, a gang of 
laborers lifted and tugged and shoved each 
car around. Gasoline and one man now do 
it instead. 

It used to be the fashion in a certain plant 
to truck the incomiing wheels from the freight 
cars to the departments where they were 
needed. But now they are elevated by a 
hoist to a lofty platform, whence they roll 
down a narrow incline by gravity, supported 
by a railing on either side. Along this dizzy 
way there are switches that divert them as 
desired. 

One large Detroit plant is made up of a 
group of buildings spread over several 
square blocks; and, before things got so 
rapid, the auto bodies were trucked by 
horse drays from the far building at one end 
to the far one at the other. Today, a sus- 
pended cable line goes high over some of the 
roofs. About every minute you will see a 
great reddish carrier, resembling a huge box, 
come sailing through space like an aeroplane, 


bearing an auto body. This carrier swoops 
into an upper story, discharges its burden, 
loops a loop and hurries back again like an 
air scout over in Europe. It has quickened 
the traveling pace probably five or six 
times and cut out a lot of laborers. 

In another plant a hundred and sixty girls, 
working on the sewing-machines that make 
the rubberized tops, formerly did six hundred 
jobs in a given time. Practically the same 
number of workers now do a thousand jobs 
in the same time; and this increase came, 
not by.crowding the machines or the hands, 
but by conveying the material and the fin- 
ished parts on endless belts that run be- 
tween the banks of machines. To make 
this possible, there was a rearrangement of 
the machines themselves so that the convey- 
ors could lay down the goods exactly where 
the finished tops and side curtains are needed 
by the workmen who put them on the auto 
body. 

This auto body itself, you will remember, 
comes moving along slowly on a_ rolling 
carrier drawn on a track like an old-fashioned 
cable car; and, as. it moves, the workmen 
attach the rubberized coverings. In the old 
days, when the tops were attached while the 
body remained stationary, ten men put on 
seven hundred “decks” in a given number 
of hours. Now ten men put on sixteen hun- 
dred decks in the same period. 

On final assembly in the same plant three 
years ago, one man spent ten hours on a 
car. He now spends an hour and fifteen 
minutes. This result represents the sum of 
inventive genius in this particular direction, 
on the part of the men who went out to 
apply the new philosophy. 

On motor assembly a thousand men were 
considered necessary to produce a thousand 
motors in a day. Five hundred men now 
assemble fourteen hundred motors in a day, 
and an hour has been clipped from the 
working day. Thus the motor-assembly 
time has been cut two-thirds. 

Seven hundred and fifty radiators were 
produced in a day; thirteen hundred and 
eighty are now produced with the same 
number of men, the same space, and less 
overhead expense. 

Sixty-five men in the tank shop made 
eight hundred gasoline tanks in nine hours: 
sixty men now make twelve hundred tanks 
in eight hours. 

By means of the same idea in simplified 
and continuous motion, production in the 
assembly of wind-shields was doubled with- 
out adding a single extra man or a foot of 
floor space. 

A year and a half ago the average time 
required in a large factory to put up a car, 
including all the assembling, was a little 
over two and one-third hours. The time 
now is about half of this. 

Thus you get your car cheaper because 
these manufacturers have been busy un- 
covering possibilities once undreamt of in 
the art of making things. 


A list of automobile shows to be held in the near future 
has been prepared for the convenience of McClure 


readers in search of just the right car. 


Turn to page 71. 





At the Back of the Cabaret 


[Continued from page 33} 





physical agony, and, unfolding her arms, 
clasped the seat of her chair on either side. 
“Pm going to cut this down. It’s hard 
telling it aloud. It makes me sore and achey 
all over. It does really. The long and short 
of it was that I couldn't learn to dance! 
“And this was the absurd part: in spite of 
my dread of having to get up on the floor 
and hop about in a lighted room, I had had 
a feeling, way in the back of my head, that 
I was going to shine as a dancer. I suppose 
it was the same quality which tormented me 
to success eventually —a something that 
took no account of my myriad of deficiencies, 
but recognized them only as the handicap of 
unievelopment. Yes, when I think back 
hard enough I know I was planning to hear 
every one say, ‘She dances like a fairy.’ 
“But the girls! And the boys! And the 
long line of us doing: 1 — 2—3; 1 3; 
a—b—e; turn—turn—turn! Why, I 
had no idea what it was all about! 
~ Other little girls went at it unresistingly; 
the boys had it beaten into them. But me! 
My head would whirl with self-conscious- 
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ness, and I would forget which was 1— 2 
— 3, and which a — b — ¢c; and I would not 
turn — turn — turn; and I would walk on 
heels ahead of me and on the toes be- 
hind me, and some would cry out, and the 
professor would stop. 

“He hated me. But he was conscientious. 
He would stand behind me with his hands on 
my shoulders sort of kicking my feet into 
the steps. And they would all be looking 
back at me, and I would go loping on, smiling 
as though it was a great joke, and as though 
it was a compliment for the professor to 
pick me out. 

“After a few Saturday mornings we 
stopped dancing in a line and he would take 
us one at a time to waltz to the ‘Blue Dan- 
ube.” Think of making that beautiful music 
a horror for life! 

“Tt was a large class, and if I sat at the 
far end of the row, occasionally it was closing 
time before he got to me. So I always sat 
there; sat there and swung my legs care- 
lessly the way the other girls were doing — 
and all the time I was praying. ‘Please, 








Rooms always just right 


If any of us de- 
serves or requires 
a room warmed 
just right to sleep 
in, to play in and 
to live in, it is the 
little folks. The 
room must be 
warm of course, 
but if old-fash- 
ioned heating is 
used what hap- ety - 
pens? The air is mass” / Sal 
burned, parched, dead air—the old heating devices 
absorb the oxygen and its place is taken by 
carbon-dioxide, which pollutes the atmosphere. 
Don’t take a chance, but correctly heat your 
home with 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 





IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radia- 
tors warm the air alike 
throughout every 
room in the way it 
should be without rob- 
bing it-of its life-giving oxygen and filling it with poison. 
That is why greenhouses are invariably users of steam or 
hot water heating. So, too, practically every sanitorium, 
hospital, institution, etc., uses our outfits. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators furnish the only 
scientific and correct means of heating any building. Besides, 
you can warm your entire building with less fuel, and save 
heavily in labor, cleaning, absence of repairs, no rekindling 
of fires, no rusting, blackening, etc. 


These outfits are the most largely used in all parts of America, as 
well as in the cold European countries, Australia and Japan. They 
have proved their wonderfyl superiority in fuel economy, heat 
control, reliability, cleanliness and easy-to-run features. Nothing to 
wear out — will endure as long as the building, and you get your 
money back when property is sold, or obtain higher rental. 


Measured by results, no one can afford not to put in these outfits in 
old or new cottages, houses, flats, stores, schools, churches, public 
buildings, etc. 


Prices are now most attractive, and at this season you 
get the services cf the most skillful fitters. Put in 
quickly, without disturbing present heaters until ready 
to start fire in the IDEAL Boiler. 
cordially wel- 
come—puts you 
under no obli- 
gation to buy. 


Your inquiry is 
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$150 Permanent Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 


A No.5-23-W IDEAL Boller and 
400 sq. ft. of 38 in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing the owner 
S . were used to heat this 





cottage. At this pricethe goods Ask for valuable First genuinely practical 
can be bought of any reputable, b k f Cleaner on market; is con- 
——— a Ba a did not oo ( ree ) ’ nected byiron suction pipe 
include cost of labor, pipe, ° . ‘ 
valves, freight, etc.. which “Ideal Heat- to all floors; and will last 


as long as your building. 


DO 


vary according to climatic and . ” 
other conditions. ing. Act now. 





Write Dept. 21 


AMERIGANRADIATOR (OMPANY #2!:3°¥S 
n60-069006000000000008 


Showrooms and 
warehouses in all 
large cities 
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An Official Notice 


"THE new 11th edition of The 


Eneyclopaedia Britannica 


after this 


date will be sold in 


two torms: 


1._The 


‘Cambridge University’’ issue—the work as 


at present published by the Cambridge University 
Press, England, and sold in America by The 
Enevyelopaedia Britannica Corporation; a large- 
page book, printed from large type and with wide 
margins; in general, the form that it has appeared 
in since 1768 when the first edition was published. 


2.-The ‘‘Handy Volume’”’ issue, designed for a wider 
public, at a popular price; an entirely new form, 
more economically manufactured, printed from 
new plates, with smaller page, smaller margins 


and smaller type. 


It will be sold exclusively by 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 
The text, illustrations, maps, in short, 





the entire contents are exactly the same in 





both issues. 


Both will be printed on 





Britannica India Paper. 








The Eneyelopaedia Bri 

tannicea, Lith edition, in 

both forms consists of 
20 volumes 
£1,000 articles by 
1.500 contributors 
$0,000 pages 
$4,000,000 words 
15,000 illustrations 

nhaips 


Pur Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is at 
once the oldest and 
the newest of works 
of reference. First 
published in 1768, 
twenty-one years be- 
fore the inauguration 
of Washington as 
President, — it has 
again and again been 
rewritten and re- 
issued in enlarged 
and improved form. 
Kach edition has been 
more successful than 


tls predecessor. The 
new Eleventh Edition 
of the Britannica is 
the culmination of a 
century and a half 
of constant progress. 
How useful The Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica 
is now and has been 
for six generations is 
proved by the fact 
that more copies of 
it have been sold 
than of all other 
encyclopaedias com- 
bined. 








The following are the lowest prices 
for sets of the “Cambridge University” 
issue printed on India Paper: 
or, 
if order is accompanied by 
a first payment of $5.00. 
and the purchase completed 
on monthly payments of 
%5.00 each, at a little more 
than these prices. 


CASH 
Cloth $166.75 
Full Sheep. 203.25 
Suede... 255.25 
Morocco 267.50 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copy- 
right, that we will not reduce these prices in the 


future. 


The present prices for the “Handy 
Volume” issue, printed on India Paper, 
are: 

or, 


if order is accompanied by 


pe first t of $1.00 
atirst paymento UU, 
Cloth $58.88 and the purchase completed 


Full Sheep. 68.54 on small monthly —pay- 
‘; Levant... 81.88 ments, at a little more 
Full Levant 92.00 than these prices. 


These prices are subject to advance. To order 
the “Handy Volume” issue, or to get more infor- 
mation about it, write to Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Chicago, the sole distributors. 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illus- 
tions, maps and plates throughout, the India Paper 
on which the text is printed and the leather in which 
the volumes are bound, are the same. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
CORPORATION 
By H. E. Hooper, President 


120 West 32nd Street New York 




















_ knowledge of time or grace as I had. 


God, don’t let him get to me. Please, God, 
make it twelve. Don’t let him get to me. 
Please, God, no, no! That was my prayer. 
“T guess it was part of the Scheme of my 
life for him to reach me on some Saturdays. 
I would get up and the professor would try 
to push me into the waltz and I could not 
be pushed. The perspiration would roll down 
his face and he would almost jab me about. 
‘The left foot, miss,” he would command, 
‘the left foot.” Then the music would stop 
as it does when the acrobat in the circus 
attempts a difficult stunt. A terrible, staring 
silence. There was only the professor's 
voice, ‘1 — 2 — 3; a — b — cc; turn — turn 
turn; your — left — foot!’ Only that and 
the sound of my panic-stricken feet 
“Young people are instinctively cruel 
don’t talk to me about childhood’s happy 
days. When he grew to the height of his 
anger and looked funniest, and when I 
didn’t know my left foot from my right err, 
some boy or girl would laugh. Only a squeak, 
but thie professor would stop and stamp his 
foot. I never looked at that grinning row, 
but I could catch, between my half-shut, 
agonized lids, little girls with their heads 
down in their laps, or tucked onto each 
other's shoulders. Can you beat younguns?” 


A* the interrogation Mr. Samjinski emitted 
a long breath after a fashion that could 
be taken as a manifestation of sympathy or 
as an appreciation of her humorous phrasing. 
He was willing to express anything — but it 
was all guesswork with him. He could not 
grasp the mental processes of her youth. 
It had been so unlike his own light boyhood. 
Yet he was stirred profoundly; for, as she 
continued, the conviction came to him that 
he and she, though different, were, somehow 
or other, hitched up together. It might be 
that, in her recital, he saw himself as a man 
what she had been as a girl. He unwillingly 
recognized this. But more than the vague 
reversal, he felt himself to be part of the 
actual story, and he waited as an actor nerv- 
ously stands in the wings listening for his 
entrance cue. 

“Can you beat younguns?” she repeated 
whimsically. “And yet,” she turned as 
though this point was not for the lattice- 
work, but for him, “that’s what made me a 
solo dancer—that stubbornness, that refusal 
to yield to any individuality but myself. I 
couldn't be pushed about by any boy, no, 
nor professor who didn’t have as much 
And 
[ can’t do it now. IT can’t dance with a man 
unless he lets me lead. And to think a girl 
in society is called awkward because she 
can’t go limp and be whirled around by some 
fool who chooses any time or steps he pleases. 
My. but I'm sorry for ballroom dancers! 

“It took me a long time to get onto this. 
It didn’t come to me as a slight solace to 
my young misery. But there wasn’t any 
form of hurt that I didn’t endure in that gay 
little class of babies. I even had to go and 
fall in love! Of course I was only eleven, 
and it wasn’t like being in love now, but 
comparatively, falling in love at that age is 
just as uncomfortable — it all depends upon 
whether or not you are on the winning side. 

“And the best was none too good for me. 
There was one boy in the class with a limp. 
His parents had sent him to dancing-school 
hoping to stretch his leg. J/e would have 
liked me? and we both could have stumbled 
about together, and been grateful for each 
other. 

*But not at all. [had to choose the white- 
haired boy, the village cut-up, the one who 
everybody said ‘danced like a fairy,’ instead 
of saying it about me, as I had planned; 
the one who was picked first in the ‘ladies’ 
choice,’ the one who used to skate teasingly 
along the line of girls, filling everyone with 
hope, until he bowed before some fluffy 
child who didn’t know beans, and swung 
away with her. It was mother’s darling, 
father’s pride, that I was after. Henny 
Henny MeGill.” 

Jane Goode glared broodingly ahead as 
Mr. Samjinski slid his feet from the rounds 
of her chair as though’ he must rise. His cue 
had come. He had entered the scene. 

“Twill say this for him, he never made fun 
of me, and I expect he was sorely tried 
poor little fellow. The professor and wife 
boarded at his house, and probably from 
financial reasons, the dancing-master used 
him as a sort of assistant. I remember once 
his being pulled over to me and I heard him 
say: ‘I don’t want to dance with her.’ But 
he had to. That is, he bowed, and we jigged , 
up and down, I saying to myself: ‘1 — 2 
3; a— b — ce; turn — turn — turn!’ Awful! 
Awful! In two minutes he scraped me back 
into my place, and I sat down, laughing 
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slightly and pinching my shoe, as though 
my foot hurt me and I didn’t want to dance 
any more. 

“I’ve decided that prayers are a sort of 
force if they aren’t anything else, and when 
the force has sufficiently accumulated it 
becomes a real power— and then things 
begin to move. I expect I had to have that 
experience — even Henny —- to get where I 
am now. I suppose I had to suffer to become 
sufficiently desperate to take the initiative. 
And a girl must take it if she expects to get 
anywhere. Funny! We don’t recognize 
the answer to prayers when they come to us 
— don’t want them that way. 

“Everything comes to us differently: re- 
wards, revenges, triumphs — careers. No, 
not careers. Mine has worked out just as I 
had planned it. For, before the winter was 
over, I had determined to be a dancer — 
an unusual dancer, as I had been an unusual 
child. I would capitalize my deficiencies. 

“T thought it all out: how those awful 
children, grown to men and.women, would 
come to see the show I might be in — if they 
ever got out of their home town — and how 
they would send back their cards, nervously 
explaining who they were to me, and ask me 
out for ‘a bite.’ 

“And they've done all that. My mother 
and I moved away from town in the spring, 
but it got into their paper that Jane Goode 
was the poor little mutt whom everyone 
had despised. Of course the papers didn’t put 
it that way. I was their ‘esteemed towns 
woman.’ 

“T’ve never met any of them. Just sent 
back a note that I didn’t go out. The very 
cards used to bring the whole miserable 
year before me. Besides, my seeing them 
wasn’t part of my plan — it was their seeing 
me. And yet, I haven't entirely accom- 
plished what I set out to do. 

“T expect you think it’s queer that I'm 
dancing in this cabaret during rehearsals of 
a play. It’s because of the buyers from the 
West. They’re all here now, going to plays 
—and cabarets afterwards. And this is a 
new one. They go to the new ones so that 
they can talk about them on their return 
home. 

“And Henny hasn’t seen me yet. I don’t 
believe he has. Uve got a better bead on 
Henny than I had at eleven. His halo’s off. 
He’s probably a buyer for his father’s store. 
I know that early successful kind — they 
generally have to stick to someone. 

“Tve got the habit of looking for him 
His tow head will be darker. I can see his 
dinner coat — he'll call it a Tuxedo — and 
his tie will be striped, or lavender. If he’s 
here tonight he’s skipping about the floor 
with some girl. 

“Tm a sort of fanatic on the subject, but 
I do want him to see me, so that he won't 
remember me forever as the village dunce. 
He'll envy me, for [Il be doing the very 
thing he'd like to do—and never could 
It’s not a noble ambition — perhaps — to 
humble anyone. But I've got it in my head, 
and nothing comes along to take its place. 
It does seem to me that something better 
than this ambition ought to come out of 
striving and conquering. But that’s the 
way it is, and — that’s all.” 





HE chipped into silence as suddenly as 

she began, and pushed back her chair to 
its position alongside Mr. Samjinski. As she 
did so the young man became fully reveale: 
to the alert Mr. Craft. Neither of the 
dancers had become awere that the bands 
were both off duty, and that the pause was 
awkward. 

It was from no more serious a cause than 
the beetles having difficulty with their 
stingers in changing into mosquitoes, bul 
the new proprictor had been caustic with Mr. 
Craft for the slight cessation of the turmoil, 
and Mr. Craft, in turn, looked about him 
for someone on whom to vent his own 
vexation. 

His eye fell upon Samjinski, who was now 
standing and making white-lipped efforts ‘o 
speak to Jane. But he got no further than 
the sounding of a name, a “ highfalutin 
name which brought the girl also to her fec', 
before the master of ceremonies was wpe" 
him. 

“What the devil — what the devil! W! 
ain't you dancin’? Not a sound, the floor 
empty, not a damned mosquito, and every- 
thing waitin’ on you. Why don’t you fill in 

why don’t you fillin? Call this gratitud: ° 
And I give you your chanst — took you from 
the rubes. Mr. Henry McGill — Samjins 
Wow!” 

He turned on his heel, for the cloud of 
insects was now floating onto the flo 
Their band had burst into a stabbing n 
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When you buy an “Exide” Starting and Lighting Battery you are not merely 
getting a certain thing for a certain'sum of money. 


You are putting yourself in touch with a Service that 
stretches from coast to coast; you are placing yourself in 
position to command the hundreds of battery experts 
scattered throughout the country. Their job is to see that 
your battery does its job and does it right. 


In all the larger cities and towns of the States there are “Exide”’ 
Service Stations. Thirteen “‘ Exide” Battery Depots (practically 
factory branches) and sixteen sales offices are located in the largest 
cities to see that these Service Stations are 
always equipped to give your battery prompt 
and thorough attention. And as a foundation 
for this big service stand the immense manu- 





Bear in Mind 


that the manu- 
facturer of the 


“Exide” Battery 


is also the largest 
manufacturer of 
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facturing works, the largest and best-equipped in the country for the 
making of storage batteries. 


“YExtde"’ Starting and Lighting Batteries are a quality product, 
made not to meet mere commercial competition—but to give to the 
motorist a battery that will unfailingly come up to the strenuous 
demands made upon it day in and day out. 


FREE INSPECTION SERVICE 


Take your car to the nearest ‘* Exide¢’’ Service Station once a month. 
Have it inspected, tested, water put in the cells; get any needed 
advice. In this way you are guarding against any unwitting abuse of 
your battery. This service is free and places you under no obligation 


By all means send for your copy of “‘A SURE START ASSURED.” It’s a battery biography that mixes fun with facts. Free on request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


batteries for all 1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1916 
other purposes. New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Seattle St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester Los Angeles Toronto 

















A Story of Quality, 
Wholesomeness and Purity. 


)OWN EY’S 
HOCOLATES 


60° 8O*F *12° a pound 
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ody, and the need for the fill-up man had 
passed. He was also ashamed to face Miss 
Goode after his reversion to type. 

To her he had been but a Greek chorus 
making the hideous truth — that the utter- 
ing of her name forewarned — entirely plain. 
She was staring at the pitiful boy. Why, of 
course, the sandy hair, the — the lavender 
tie — the dinner coat. But why did this 
dinner coat bring her no. joy? It was so 
shabby, so shiny, so satisfactorily old. Why 
did this knot rise in. her throat permitting 
feebly, “Henny!” 

“Yes, it’s me, Francine.” He lifted sick 
eyes to hers. “After what you heard that 
fellow say to me, after what I had to stand 
from him, I guess you've reached the top 
notch of your ambition. I’ve nothing on 
you. I’ve seen you — and you're ahead all 
right, all right.” 

Where was the glory of Jane Goode? 
Where the triumph at last realized? What 
was this covering cracking from her bursting 
soul like the cocoon of a butterfly? What 
caused this expansion of the long encased 
spirit? 

It was not happening as she had planned 
it, yet she was drinking in great draughts of 
exaltation. Though her head was bowed 
she was swooning from the intoxication of 
the drink. Her heart swam in the sweet 
waters. They rose to her eyes and rolled in 
great drops upon her breast. Tears, tears 
of gentlest pity and soft distress, and a new 
desire to lessen a suffering that was not hers. 

Not from the scheming of her girlhood did 
this strange reward come to her, not from 
the achievement of her womanhood, but 
from the beautiful understanding of a child 
who had been homely and shy and unsuc- 
cessful. From the appreciation that what 
she had needed, another needed; from the 
glad realization that as a leader she could 
give him this. 

“Tll make it all right, Henny,” she 
gasped. “T'll make it up to you. It’s what 
I want to do. It’s the reward I wanted all 
along — but I didn’t know it.” 

Henny mopped his face. With the hint of 
a successful commercialization of his talent 


COMING: 


“Sapphire Sam,” by 


he resumed the normal. He did not wish to 
express eagerness but he could not refrain 
from asking how? 

Jane Goode did not know “how.” Her 
practical brain grasped that accomplish- 
ment must be measured by recognition. 
How to recognize this little man! In what 
manner could she share her evenings with 
him? What did he possess — what did he 
lack ? 

It was Craft's backward glance to see how 
she had “taken it” which gave her a thought. 
“Samjinski!” he summoned. —Samjinski 
was to go on again to stop the craving of 
the tables for more mosquitoes. Again she 
went forward to save him from the angry 
man. An easy lie rose to her lips. 

“You must forgive us,” said Jane Goode. 
“IT was talking” — was it inspiration or a 
business sense that put the right words in 
her mouth — “I was talking of a partner- 
ship with Mr. Samjinski.” 

Craft was a fly guy. “‘ You’ve never had 
a partner,” he exclaimed. He saw some- 
thing promising —a novelty. 

“No,” she granted, “but —” She left 
him; he had served, her idea was complete. 

“Do you think you could do those old 
dances with me?” she said to Henny McGill. 

“The High-step, the Bon-ton?” he asked 
swiftly. 

“Yes, the old timers, that they used to do 
at home.” 

“TI could, I could! If —” 
somely. “If—oh, Francine, 
lead!” 

Francine laughed. 
I can do. Come out on the floor. 
time,” she called to Mr. Craft. 

“Polka time,” echoed Henny loftily. 

“Sure,” said the master of ceremonies, 
hurrying out to do their bidding. 


he paused fear- 
if you will 


“That's the only thing 
Polka 


“Well, look at that,” said the girl at the 
table, to her companion who knew the cap- 
tain, “she’s got a pardner, after all.” 

“Cert,” said the man, “had this stunt 
up their sleeve all evening.” 

“Who told you? 

“Goostave. ” 


Alexander Costello; the story 


of a professional entertainer who gained a reputation and 


couldn't live it down. 


Also more stories by Louise Closser Hale. 











The Boss Who Was Bossed 


[Continued from page 7] 





I would know, now, what I was doing. I'd 
know what I was settling with. For, you 
mustn't forget, ’'ve been on th’ other side. 
I have done th’ things that made things like 
that. I mean,” he said, with a brazen hard- 
ness that was forced, “I mean that I put in 
judges and district attorneys and_ sheriffs 
and — I have fixed myself th’ whole machin- 
ery of what they call justice so that nobody 
but friends o’ mine could get a square deal; 
anyhow no enemies could.” 

He laughed. “And I laughed,” he said. 
“No, not ‘like that.’ I didn’t know how, 
then. I didn’t know how it felt to be an 
outsider, not to be able to get justice in th’ 
courts. It was all in th’ game, you see. It 
only looked funny to me from th’ inside to 
see fellers I knew — good fellows, but against 
us and so, outsiders — goin’ in to court 
to get justice on me, or on th’ road, or against 
some of th’ insiders of any business that 
stood in. Justice? They couldn't get a 
look in on justice. They saw a judge sittin’ 
up there on th’ bench; I saw Barny Mul- 
cahey. And if they appealed, they'd see 
Mr. Justice Pinckley, but I saw— No, 
I didn’t see him; I had him ‘seen’ by th’ 
president o° th’ bank or th’ chief counsel for 
th’ road.” 

The attorney protested. 
here and listen to such talk, 
protest. [——" 

‘Protest, then,” the big man blazed, 

™ prote st and be damned.” 

*And so do I protest,” I said, and as he 
whirled on me, I added: ‘You said a while 
ago that you were giving me this straight.” 

We locked eyes a moment; and when he 
spoke, he spoke in full possession of himself. 

“There are judges you can’t ‘see,’ he 
said. “I know that. There's honest men 
on the bench, and independent. But,” he 
said, slowly, steadily, trying to look at both 
the attorney and me, “some of them is th’ 
worst, th” most unjust judges on th’ bench. 
They're gentlemen, see? They just naturally 


“T will not sit 
"he said. “I 


don’t understand. They’re brought up to 
not understand th’ people, th’ little people. 
They're lawyers, corporation lawyers, that 
do business for big business till they don't 
have to be tipped to see it big business way. 
They honestly see it wrong. And we,” he 
had settked his gaze on the attorney, “we 
pick ‘em out for th’ higher courts for that 
reason. See? I know. I’ve done it. I've 
been told by th’ big business bosses to do it, 
and why, and I’ve done it. So I know 
See?” 

I couldn't see the attorney's face, but he 
said nothing. . The ex-boss turned to me. 

“Is that straight enough for you?” he 
asked, but it- wasn’t a question. It was an 
assertion, stated with all the hard, cold 
force of a man who had been and could be 
the boss of a city. I was silent. 

“I know,” he repeated, hard; and then, 
soft, he reiterated: “I mean I believe - 
now that [ have been both inside and out — | 
don’t believe that'any judge, or any banker, 
or any political boss would do those things 
if they knew what I know now. 

“I kno» how tt feels to be an outsider. |! 
know how th’ accident cases feel; and th 
poor generally; and Labor! I know how th’ 
fellers feel that get a belt on th’ head from : 
cop, and I know how th’ little business men 
feel that get it from a trust that tells “em t: 
sell out or close up. I've been them. But | 
know hew those other fellers feel that ha 
really done a crime, and go up against : 
criminal machine that doesn’t do and can’! 
understand their kind of crime. I know ho 
everybody feels that can’t get justice and 
square deal; no, not even a hearing; 1 
a hearing “3° understands. 

“T know,” he said, and he thumped his bi 
chest, “J know why some throws bom! 
and some goes crazy, and some laughs.” 

He laid his great red hand on my knee. 

“Man,” he said, “it’s hell when you can 
get a hearing; when nobody'll listen to you 
when th’ courts have thrown you out; ar 
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This Little 
_ HUMAN 
DOCUMENT & 
tells the = 
story of 


cul T3crelen é 


AGLE . 


BRAND a 
D 


CONDENSE 


THE ORIGINAL ¢ 

Its uniformity enabl a a 
y enables the mother to deter- 
mine with accuracy the proper modification Ay 
desired. Its absolute purity assures her that oN 
the baby is getting a thoroughly safe, whole- &3 
some food. It keeps well and is easily pre- a 


pared. 

Many mothers cannot nurse their little ones. R 
When this contingency arises the problemis 
to get the substitute that is best suited tothe i 

baby’s individual requirements. ‘ 


“Eagle Brand” has been successfully ? 
used as an infant food for half a century. &Y 
The thousands of recorded cases of “A 
children who have been carried through 
the critical period on “Eagle Brand” have © 
established it as the leading product of & 
its kind. vo) 
Keep a supply of ‘‘Eagle Brand”’ ¥ 
in your pantry. 
It has a hundred uses as a culinary 
help. In thousands of homes it is 
preferred for coffee and tea. In 
ice cream, cakes, cookies, 
icings, dainties and knic!.- 
knacks, it supplies a 
delicate quality that 
provides a new delight. 
“Eagle Brand” is eco- 
nomical, always ready 
and keeps well. 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
‘Leaders of Quality’’ 
Est. 1857 New York 
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you've gone to the newspapers, and they 
throw you out; and you go to your friends 
and they won't listen — not after the first 
time; and your own attorney that you pay 
thinks all you want is to get some of your 
money back; and your wife says, ‘Yes, yes,’ 
and looks scared, and thinks you're going 
crazy; and ——” 

His hand slipped swiftly back, and his face 
had that frightened look. 

“And,” he whispered, 
crazy!” 

“Come,” said the attorney, getting up 
sharply. “I think we'd better go now.” 

“Go?” the big man echoed. “Go? 
Where to?” His eyes wandered al! around 
the room; then settled on me, for an answer. 

“Where?” I repeated. “Where?” I 
didn’t understand, and I wanted to. So I 
laid my hand on his knee, and besought him 
weakly to tell me what he thought I could do 
for him. 

“For me?” he said. 
than you have done.” 

“But [ have done nothing.” 

“You have given me a hearing.” 

“True.” I said, “and maybe I can get you 
a larger hearing. I might write your story.” 

“No,” his attorney said anxiously to me. 
““No, he promised me, that what he said to 
you would be not for publication.” And his 
client confirmed him. 


“ 
and you are 


“Nothing. No more 


“N' ),” he said, “my story is no good. It’s 
one of thousands, tens of thousands. 
There's millions that can’t get justice, and 
know it.” 

“The story of the most millions is the best 
story,” I said, but he shook his head. He 
hardly heard. He was thinking, and evi- 
dently his thoughts cleared. His face did, 
and his voice. 

“See here,” it said, deep and vigorous, 
‘you're wondering what I came here for, 
ain't you?” 

“Tam.” I said in the same tone. 

“Well, Tl tell you,” he said. “I came 
here to tell you all tis because I thought 
you'd understand that what I mean by it, 
what I sce in it and hate and want to fight 
is not this case; not now no more. That's 
nothing. My case is just one of the thousands 
and thousands of little cases and big that go 
to show that the whole thing is all wrong 
from th’ bottom up. It starts off wrong. 
The foundation's wrong. Nobody wants it 
to be so, nobody made it so; no more than 
I did; not intentionally; and nobody's 
keeping it wrong. You said it yourself: 
everybody's honest. And yet it’s all, all 
wrong, from top to bottom. But there must 
be a bottom under th’ bottom. There musi 
be some place where there's a couple of pil- 
lars. like there was in the Bible — two 
pillars that carry th’ whole building; two 
big pillars that a man can get his two arms 
around and — pull °em down, them, and the 
Whole Thing.” 

IIe reached out his two big strong, red 
hands, and he said: 

“JT want to get my hands on ‘em and pull 
*em down on me, see? On me.” 

“Come,” said the attorney. “Let’s go.” 

“Where to?” the big man boomed. “Go? 
Sure. Ill go. I want to go. Put where?” 
And to me he put it in a roar. “Where is 
that place?” 

An answer was necessary, some answer, 
some sane, healing answer. “There is no 
such place,” I said. 

“No —” he gasped. 

“None,” T said. “There are no two pillars 
to pull. If there were,” I added, “if there 
were a couple of pillars, which, fallen, would 
pull down all the evil you see, the organized 
injustice, the man-made poverty and riches, 
the vice and the misery, I'd pull ‘em down 
myself. Anybody would.” 

“Tf they knew about ’em,”’ he said. 
sure. But i 

“But,” I interrupted, “there is none such 
to know. There is no one thing that any one 
man can do to set all the wrongs right in 
one fell swoop.” 

Ile took that in slowly, surely. 

“That sounds right,” he mumbled, and 
he added firmly, “Sure. That's right. One 
man can’t do much. But, how about a 
crowd?” Tle was eager again; in danger. 
“Show me a crowd — show me a place where 
1, an ex-boss, a crook — where a politician 
that knows th’ game can go and get behind 
a crowd that’s fighting — not reformers; 
not careful guys, backed by the bank, fix- 
in’ an evil here and doing a good there; no, 
I couldn't stand them; but a crowd of men, 


‘ 


"Ten, 


a gang, that’s willing to go to hell themselves * 


and there — on th’ bottom, under th’ bottom 


of it, fight — fight th’ devil himself and raise 
hell — hell itself.” 

I laughed. It hurt him, but I shook my 
head and laughed. “No such crowd,” I 
said. ‘No such place.” 

He was appalled. “Not in 
United States?” he asked. 

“Not in the whole world,” I said. 

He sank into his seat. “‘ What can I do?” 

“Are you asking me that?’ I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, quick. 

“Well,” I said, “my advice to you is, 
first, to take your attorney's advice and 
settle your case out of court, best terms you 
can get.” 

The big man rose. He didn’t stand up, he 
seemed simply to rise bodily to his feet. And 
even the attorney was astonished. It was he 
that exclaimed: “ But why?” His client only 
looked the question. 

“Why?” [ echoed, and I threw my answer 
as hard as I could. “ Because that’s what we 
all have to do all the time — compromise. 
Every one of us every minute. Why should 
you be _ rivileged, an exception?” 

“Because,” the big man fumbled, ** because 


the whole 


I know better. The other compromisers 
don’t ‘now they're compromising. I do.” 


Then teach them,” I said. “Don’t kill 
them; go and live with and tell them what 
you know.” 

“But why not appeal?” the lawyer asked. 

“Because there’s no justice in your case,” 
I answered gladly. “* Not on either side of it. 
Both parties to your suit are trying to get 
hold of a rich deposit of coal which neither of 
you put there; a natural resource of our 
commonwealth, which you want to get some 
of the people to dig out at low wages for you 
to sell to the rest of us at a price fixed by a 
pool of monopolists to make themselves 


and you rich and powerful to do more 
injustice.” 

The attorney turned away. He = was 
through. “Come,” he said to his client. 


But his client looking, unsecing, dazed, 
asked him, “Where to?” and he repeated 
the question to me, ** Where?” 

“Where? Anywhere,” I answered. 
“What's the difference where you go? It's 
everywhere the same. Go back to the town 
that you bossed, and boss it again.” 

“T can't,” he said. “TI agreed 

“Yes,” [ answered, “you're bound by a 
contract they broke. Well, fix it in’ the 
settlement of your case, so that you can go 
home and be free to do what you please.” 

“But what do I want to de?” he asked. 

“Fight.” 

“What for?” 

“For an understanding of the Whole 
Thing: to make all men see it as you see it. 
They ll hate it as you hate it; fight it as 
you'll fight it; compromise and fight; fight 
for justice, true justice; not legal justice, but 

the real thing.” 

He was interested. He began to see a 
light, and it fascinated him. “But,” he 
faltered, “how can I make th’ other fellers 
sce it as I see it?” 

“Tell "em your story.” 

“They won't listen.” 

“Make ’em.” 

“But how? How?” 

“Laugh,” I said. “ Laugh when you tell it.” 

He started back, frightened. 

“No,” I corrected, “not ‘like that.’ No. 
Laugh the way you did when you were young, 
and all wrong, and — and honest.” 

His big face frowned, cleared; and a smile 
dawned upon it. 

“IT get you, I think,” he said. 
a funny story; a joke on myself.” 

“Which it is,” I laughed, “and a good one. 
Isn't it? A good joke on a crooked old boss.” 

**T guess it is,”’ he said, flushing, like a boy. 
And, like a boy, he laughed. 


“Tell it as 


FEW years later, I ran across the big 

man in the legislature of his State. 
He was a member of the senate. I hadn't 
known it; I was there on other business, and 
he, seeing me, greeted me heartily. 

“What you doing here?” he asked. 

“Nothing much,” I answered. I told him 
what it was. “And what are you doing 
here?” I asked. ° 

“Nothing much,” he answered, ‘com- 
promising and — and fighting. Standing in, 
and, whenever I see a chance, makin’ em see 
a thing or two.” 

“Good,” I said. 

“But,” he added, “sometimes I think I 
can notice a couple of pillars that help hold 
th’ Whole Thing up. And when I do, say, 
when [ can, I put these two arms around 
‘em, and pull. And I’ve got some pull.” 

And he laughed, a little “like that.” 


COMING: “The Prussians,” a business story by Alexander Costello. 

















Elderly 
People 


are frequently lacking in old- 


time vigor, merely because 
they do not have _ proper 
nourishment —food that re- 


builds the body and keeps the 
mind healthy. 


With advancing years the 
digestive functions are apt to 
become sluggish, and assimila- 
tion is less active. 


To this 


truly nourishing foods which 


meet condition, 
are easily digested and quickly 


absorbed are necessary. 


Knowing this, a famous food 
expert produced 


Grape-Nuts 


a scientific, partially pre- 
digested food, full of the rich 
nutriment of wheat and malted 
barley, including the vital, 
life-giving phosphates grown 
in the grain. These elements 
are absolutely essential for 
normal health, but often lack- 
ing in the usual diet. 


Served with cream, or hot 
milk for those who need easy 
chewing, Grape-Nuts is de- 
licious, and furnishes body- 


building, energy-producing 
nourishment —-especially 
adapted for keeping folks 


“young” and vigorous, what- 
ever their years. 


“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by Grocers. 
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he town car has a distinct function and a distinct 
J character of its own—not to be confused with 
other enclosed models, however luxurious. 

No other conveyance in city service makes quite so 
smart nor quite so aristocratic an appearance. [t is 
the appropriate successor of the horse-drawn’ turn out 
of earlier days, and the correct type of modern vehicle 
to be used for calling, shopping and town driving. 
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The White Town Car ts a luxurious development 


of the Parisian Coupe de Ville and a town car from 
the ground up, chassis and body. The turning radius 
is short; the weight is light; the spring suspension ts 
ilient; and the norvstallable engine develops 


extra res 
properly adjusted to the needs of city 


power which is 


driving. 
The body is custom designed throughout. 


The WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Beltane — Continued from page 28 





plucked his beard awhile, but thereafter, 
came he to kneel and kiss her hand and swear 
to aid her the while life him lasted. Then 
summoned he his company (lusty fellows all) 
and called for thirty men that would remain 
to hold Red Pertolepe in play what time he 
secketh place of greater vantage well beknown 
tohim. Forthwith stood out one Tall Orson 
hight (a doughty fellow) and with him nine 
and twenty other lusty fellows, right willing 
(and with them, I), and thereafter Walkyn 
formeth his company (the nuns in the 
midst) and marched in haste for Brand that 
is a lonely tower. Then did these thirty (and 
with them, I) shoot arrows amain on Perto- 
lepe’s vanguard from every place of van- 
tage thereabouts, and met them with 
right lusty hand-strokes and stayed thus 
their advance until of the thirty there none 
remained alive save seven (and of these, I). 
And, since we could do no more, I, that do 
know this country from my misshapen youth, 
brought these men by secret ways, unto the 
Tower of Brand that is desolate and a ruin 
yet strong withal. And there lay Walkyn 
(that is a notable fighter) keeping watch and 
ward within the tower what time he waited 
thy succour. Now who so skilful and tender 
with our wounded as this sweet and gracious 
lady Abbess! Next day, sure enough, cometh 
-Pertolepe with brave show of horse and foot 
(above three thousand, lords) and straight- 
way sendeth he a haughty fellow to de- 
mand incontinent surrender — a loud-voiced 
knight whom Walkyn forthwith shot and 
slew with his own hand. Whereat Sir Perto- 
lepe waxed exceeding wroth and came on 
and beset the all sides 





a amain tower on 
‘Ye whereby they lost others of their men, for 
% Walkyn’s fellows shot exceeding strong and 


true (and with them, ID. Then, O, my lords, 
in all that fierce debate, who so brave and 
calm, heartening wearied and wounded with 


9 gentle voice and gentler hand, than this same 
2 noble lady Abbess! For two days lay we 
besieged whereby our food and drink 


began to fail, yet none did eat or drink so 
sparingly as this same holy Abbess. Now 
cometh Pertolepe himself (under flag of truce, 
lords) and demands we yield to him the body 
of this same lady Abbess, swearing on his 
knightly word he then will march away 
forthwith, and seek our hurt no more. And, 
to save our lives, fain would this brave lady 
have yielded her to Pertolepe’s hands. But 
Walkyn (mindfui of his oath, lords) leaning 
him from the battlement, spake Red Perto- 
lepe defiantly, calling him knave and liar, 
' and therewith spat upon him, very fairly. 
Whereat Pertolepe sware to hang us one and 
all and the batile joined again fiercer than 
before. Therefore, on this the third day, see- 
ing no hope of succour, Walkyn made him 
ready to sally out (a right desperate venture 
because of the women). Then spake I before 
them all, saying I doubted not T might win 
through, and bring thee to their aid (an ye 
had kept the tryst) would they but ply their 
shafts amain to cover me. The which was so 
agreed. Then did this saintly lady Abbess 
set her white hands on this my hateful head 
and prayed the sweet Christ to shield this my 
monstrous body, and I thereafter being 
bedight in right good mail, issued suddenly 
out of the tower whiles our foemen sat at 
meat, and ran among them roaring dread- 
fully and smote amain full many until my 
axe brake and I betook me to my sword and 
smote them as I ran what time Walkyn’s 


. 

‘ 
' 
; 





archers shot right furiously and well. Thus 
¢ came I through Bloody Pertolepe’s array, 
and thus, lords, ye do behold a weary man 
and a mighty hungry one withal!” 
n Now came Sir Benedict to grasp Ulf’s 
great hand: 
1S “Forsooth, hast done a great and noble 
‘ thing!” quoth he. “Thy twisted body doth 
1S hide a great-and manly soul, meseemeth, so 
ne'er shalt lack for friend whiles Benedict 
»S doth live!” 
ry DJRESENTLY with ring of hoof and tramp 
of foot, marched they forth of Winisfarne, 
the sun bright on helm and shield, a right 
gillant array. And at their head rode Ulf 
the Strong. 
By wild and lonely ways Ulf led them; 
now rode they by darkling wood. now 
40 crossed they open heath, until they climbed 


a sloping upland crowned by mighty trees 
ead thick with underbrush. Here Ulf 
checked his horse and lifted long arm in 
Warning, whereon the company _ halted. 
Forthwith down lighted Beltane with Sir 





Benedict and Ulf, who pointed before them 
with his finger. 

“Lords,” said he, “‘beyond yon trees is a 
valley and in the valley the tower of Brand. 
the which you may see from the brush yonder 
— aha! and hear also, methinks!” 

And indeed the air was full of a strange 
droning sound that rose and fell unceasing, 
a drowsy, ominous hum. 

Presently Ulf brought them to the edge of 
the little wood and, parting twig and leaf, 
they looked forth and down. And what they 
saw was this: 

A little valley, wondrous green but very 
desolate-seeming, for here and there stood 
ruined walls and charred timbers that once 
had been fair dwellings; and in the midst of 
this small and ruined hamlet, a mighty tower 
uprose, hoary and weather-beaten, yet stark 
and grim against the sunset. All about this 
tower a great camp lay, set well out of bow- 
shot, and *twixt camp and tower were many 
men whose armor flashed, rank on rank, and 
archers who, kneeling behind mantlets, shot 
amain at battlement and loophole. Against 
the tower were two great ladders, roughly 
fashioned and a-swarm with men; but ever 
as they strove to reach the battlement a 
mighty axe whirled and swung and a long 
sword flashed, and ever as they fell, so fell one 
of the besiegers. 

“There stand Walkyn and Tall Orson!” 


quoth Ulf, biting his nails. ‘*Ha! — they 
be dour fighters — would I stood with 
them!” 

“We come in due season, methinks!” said 


Sir Benedict, stroking his square chin. 

With rhythmic step and swing of broad 
mailed shoulders they marched until they 
were come down into the valley. And now, 
as they advanced swift and steady, rose 
shouts from besieged and besiegers; Sir 
Pertolepe’s trumpets brayed defiance and 
alarm, and of a sudden, forth of his camp 
mailed horsemen rode rank upon rank, pen- 
nons a-flutter and armor flashing in the sun- 
set glare. But, as they mustered to the 
charge, as shields flashed and lances sank. 
Sir Benedict’s pikemen wheeled, their ranks 
swung wide, and lo! the V was become an L. 
Now from this L bows twanged and arrows 
flew amain above the kneeling pikemen, what 
time Sir Pertolepe’s trumpets blared the 
charge, and, down upon these slender ranks 
his heavy-armed chivalry thundered. Horses 
reared and fell, screaming, beneath the 
whistling arrow-shower; but on swept the 
charge, these thin ranks bent and swayed 
‘neath the shock as lance crossed pike; but 
these pikebutts rested on firm ground and 
upon their deadly points, horses, smitten 
low, reared transfixed, and above these rock- 
ing pikes steel flashed and flickered where the 
stout archers plied their heavy broadswords, 
while, loud above the din, Sir Hubert’s voice 
boomed hoarse encouragement what time he 
thrust and smote above the kneeling pike- 
men. 

Now out from the green Sir Benedict paced 
astride his great black charger, and behind 
him his two hundred steel-girt knights and 
men-at-arms, their vizors closed, their 
shields slung before, the points of their long 
and ponderous lances agleam high in. air. 
Then turned Sir Benedict and looked on their 
grimly ranks, glad-eyed. 

“O, sirs,”” quoth he, “who would not be a 
man to fight in such just cause!” 

So saying, he smiled his wry and twisted 
smile and closed his vizor; then, with shield 
addressed and feet thrust far within the 
stirrups he lightly feutred his deadly lance; 
and behold! down swept every lance behind 
him as, leaning low behind his shield, he 
shouted right joyously: 

“Come ye, messires — lay on this day for 
Pentavalon!” Forward bounded the great 
horses a-down the slope—away, away, 
gathering speed with every stride — away, 
away, across the level with flying rein and 
busy spur; and now a loud shouting and 
dire amaze among Sir Pertolepe’s battle, 
with desperate wheeling of ranks and spur- 
ring of rearing horses while Sir Benedict's 
riders swept down on them, grim and voice- 
less, fast and faster. 

Wheresoever Beltane’s glance fell were 
men that crawled groaning, or lay very mute 
and still amid a huddle of fallen horses; and, 





beyond these again, were other men, a-horse 


and a-foot, that galloped and ran amain for 
the shelter of the green. Sir Pertolepe’s 
array was scattered up and down the valley 
the battle was lost and won. 








A Mtrror-Like Polish 


on your car adds to the pleasure and prestige of motoring 
and increases the market value of your machine. With but very little 
effort you, yourself, can keep the finish of your car like new—use 
Johnson's Cleaner and Prepared Wax. 


JOHNSON [LEANER 


really cleans—it entirely removes all spots, stains, discolor- 

ations, scum, oil and grease from body, hood and fenders. Even those 

spots that are ground in—mud freckles—and surface scratches which 

you thought'were permanent—will disappear like magic under John- 

son’s Cleaner. And it doesn’t injure or scratch the varnish—simply, 
cleans and prepares it for the wax polish. 


is the standard polish for automobiles, electrics and_li- 

mousines. It gives a thin, protecting coat over the varnish adding 

years to its life. It covers up mars and scratches, prevents checking, 

sheds water and imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike finish which 
Will Not Collect Dust 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is a boon to the man who takes 
care of his own car—it makes a ‘“‘wash”’ last twice as long. Old cars 
require both Cleaner and Wax—the Cleaner two or three times a year 
—and the Wax every six or eight weeks. New cars need only the 
Wax—to protect the varnish. This treatment will keep your car like 
new indefinitely. 
There are many other uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax— 
try it for cleaning and polishing your 
Floors Piano 
Linoleum Furniture Automobiles 
Woodwork Leather Goods Gun Stocks, etc. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax is conveniently put up—always ready for 
use—no tools or brushes required—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


USE COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGES 


—sufficient for cleaning and polishing two small cars. 








Golf Clubs 








I enclose 10c for a trial can each of Johnson’s Cleaner and Johnson’s Pre- 
pared Wax—sufficient for cleaning and polishing a large car, several pieces of fur- 
niture or a small floor. 


Name ------- 
Address .-- 


City and State - 
My Dealer is------------------ 


Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. K1 

















































































Of all watches 
the Waltham 


Riverside 
Series 


are the most famous. There 
are various sizes and styles of 
Riverside Watches but they all 
have the Riverside character of 
fine accuracy, surplus strength 
and long life. Most of the im- 
provements in watch making 
for a generation have first been 
incorporated in Riverside 
Watches. 
The man who has one of these 
Riversides in his pocket 
- is to that extent an aristo- 
crat; and the woman who 
wears one on her wrist will 
find herself becoming 
punctual. 

The accuracy of theRiver- 
side Watches is 
vouched for by 
the watch com- 
pany which is 
the oldest in 
America and 
the largest in 
the world. 

The beauty of 
these watches 
you can see for 
yourself. Let 
your jeweler 
help you select 
one for Christ- 
mas. 


‘Ch a: 
Waltham 
Watches 


surpass all others is definitely 
established by the following 
tests: 

At the World Expositions, 
wherever exhibited, Waltham 
Watches have received highest 
awards. At the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, Waltham took the 
Grand Prize over all competitors. 

At the great Kew Observatory 
more Waltham Watches receive 
the ‘‘A”’ rating than any other 
make. Only one other American 











manufacturer has ever received 


the *‘A”’ rating and then a 
only on a single watch. 
There are more Waltham 
Railroad Watches in use 
the world over than any 
other make. 
Scientists rec- 
ognize the su- 
periority of 
Waltham 
Watches. Ali 
the American 
polar expedi- 
tions (where 
accuracy is es- 
sential) have 
taken Waltham 
timepieces. 
These facts 
are more elo- 
quent than any 
mere words. 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Knight and man-at-arms, limping and 
afoot, on horses weary and blown, came after 
the battle—archer and pikeman, a blood 
be-spattered company; many were they that 
staggered, faint with wounds, and many that 
sank upon the trampled grass a-swoon with 
weariness, but in the eyes of each and every 
was the look of men that triumph. 

“Ye men!” quoth Beltane. hoarse-voiced, 
“O, my good comrades all, your deeds this 
day shall speak when we are dust, methinks! 
Your foes this day did muster three thousand 
strong, and ye do number scarce a thousand 
— yet have ye scattered them, for that your 
cause is just.” 

As they shouted in reply, upon this thun- 
derous roar there stole another sound, high 
and clear and very sweet, that rose and swelled 
upon the air like the voices of quiring angels; 
and of a sudden the shouting was hushed, as, 
forth of the tower’s gloomy portal the lady 
Abbess came, tall and fair and saintly in her 
white habit, her nuns behind her, two and 
two, their hands clasped, their eyes upraised 
to heaven, chanting to God a hymn of praise 
and thanksgiving. Slow paced they thus, the 
stately Abbess with head low-bended and 
slim hands clasped upon her silver crucifix 
until, the chant being ended, she raised her 
head and beheld straightway Sir Benedict 
unhelmed and yet astride his great charger. 
The silver crucifix fell, the slim hands clasped 
themselves upon her bosom and the eyes of 
the tall, white Abbess grew suddenly wide and 
dark; and even as she gazed on him, so gazed 
Sir Benedict on her: 

“Yolande!” said he, 
low. 

“Benedict!” she murmured. 

Slowly Sir Benedict bowed his head, and 
turning, laid his hand on Beltane’s mailed 
shoulder. “Lady,” said he, “behold here 
Beltane — that is son to Beltane heretofore 
Duke and Lord of Pentavalon!” 

“Ah!” she whispered, “Beltane!” and of 
a sudden stretched out her arms in passionate 
Then, covering her face, 
sank upon her knees. “‘God pity me!” she 
sighed. “God pity me!” Thereafter she 
rose to her stately height and looked on 
Beltane gentle and calm-eyed: 

“My lord Beltane,” said she, “I have 
heard tell thou art a noble knight, strong yet 
gentle — so. should thy father be greatly 
blessed in thee —and thy — mother also. 
God have thee ever in his keeping — Bel- 
tane!” 

Now as she spoke the name her soft voice 
brake, and turning, she stood with head 
bowed upon her hands, and standing thus, 
spake again, deep-voiced and soft: 

“Sir Benedict, we are come to minister to 
the hurt. All is prepared within the tower; 
let them be brought to us I pray, and — my 
lord, forget not the sacred oath thou didst 
swear me —long years agone!” Then she 
drew Beltane apart. 

“Would all feuds might so end, sweet 
son,” sighed the Abbess; her wistful eyes 
downbent. 

“Would there were more sweet 
abroad to teach men reason!” quoth Beltane. 

Beltane brought her a stool, rough and 
rudely fashioned, and while she sat, he lay 
beside her in front of the fire which he lighted; 
and thus, despite her hood and wimple, he 
saw her face was of a calm and noble beauty, 
smooth and unwrinkled despite the silver 
hair that peeped forth of her loosened hood. 
Awhile they sat thus, nothing speaking, he 
viewing her, she gazing ever on the fire. 

“Thou'rt young, messire,”” she said at last, 
wistfully; “yet in thy life hath been much of 
strife, Pve heard. Thou hast known much of 
hardship, my son, and sorrow, methinks?” 

“So do I live for that fair day when Peace 
shall come again, noble lady.” 

“Full oft have I heard tell of thee, my son, 
strange tales and marvelous. I have heard 
thee named ‘outlaw’ and ‘lawless ravener,’ 
and some do call thee ‘Beltane the Smith.’ 
Now wherefore smith?” 

“For that smith was I bred, lady.” 

* But thou'rt of noble blood, lord Beltane.” 

“Yet knew I naught of it until that I was 
man grown.” 

“Thy youth — they tell me — hath been 
very lonely — and desolate.” 

** Not desolate, for in my loneliness was the 
hermit Ambrose, who taught me many things 
and most of all how to love him. So lived I 
in the greenwood, happy and content, until 
on a day this saintly Ambrose told me a woe- 
ful tale — so did L know this humble hermit 
for the noble Duke, my father.” 

“Thy father! The Duke! <A_ hermit! 
Told he of — all his sorrows, my son?” 

** All, reverend mother, and thereafter bade 
me beware the falsity of women.” 

The pale cheek of the Abbess grew sud- 





hoarse-voiced and 


yearning gesture. 


souls 
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denly suffused, the slim hand clenched rigid 
upon the crucifix at her bosom; but she stirred 
not nor lifted her sad gaze from the fire. 

“Liveth thy father yet, my son?” 

“*Tis so I pray God, lady.” 

“And — thy mother?” 

**Tis so I’ve heard.” 

“Pray you not for — for her also?” 

“T never knew my mother, lady.” 

“Alas! poor lonely mother! So doth she 
need thy prayers the more. Ah, think you 
she hath not perchance yearned with break- 
ing heart for her babe? O sure there is no 
sorrow like the loneliness of desolate mother- 
hood. Would’st seck this unknown mother, 
lord Beltane?” 

“Truly there be times when I do yearn to 
find her — and there be times when I do 
fear ——” 

“Fear, my lord?” 

“Holy mother, I learned of her first as one 
false to her vows, light-minded and fickle 
from her youth —— ” 

“O hath there been none to speak thee 
good of her— in all these years?” 

“There was Jolette, that folk did call a 
witch, and there is Sir Benedict that doth 
paint her pure and noble as I would have her. 
Yet would I know for myself, fain would [ be 
sure ere we do meet, if she is but the woman 
who bore me, or the proud and noble mother 
I fain would love.” 

*Could’st not love her first and judge her 
after, my son? Could not her very mother- 
hood plead her cause with thee? Must she 
be weighed in the balance ere thou yield her a 





son's respect and love? So many weary years - 


— ‘tis something hard, methinks! Nay, heed 
me not, my lord — seek out thy mother, un- 
beknown — prove for thyself her worthiness 
or falsity, prove for thyself her honor or her 
shame — ‘tis but just, aye, "tis but just in 
very truth. But I, beholding things with 
woman's eyes knew only that a mother’s love 
shrinketh not for any sin, but reacheth down 
through shame and evil with sheltering arms 
outstretched — a holy thing, fearless of sin, 
more lasting than shame and stronger than 
death itself.” 

So saying, the lady Abbess rose and turned 
to look up at the lights that burned within 
the tower. 

“Tis late, my lord,” she sighed, “get thee 
now to thy rest, for I must begone to my 
duty till the dawn. Good night, sweet son, 
and in thy prayers forget not thy — thy 
most unhappy mother!” 

Then she lifted her hand and blessed him, 
and, ere he rose up from his knees she set 
that white hand upon his bowed head and 
touched his yellow hair — a light touch, fur- 
tive and shy, but a touch that was like to a 
caress. 

Thereafter, Beltane coming into his hut of 
woven wattle, rolled himself in his weather- 
worn mantle and presently fell to slumber. 


T dawn came Walkyn, his face grimed 
with dust and sweat, his armor gone 
his great axe all bloody in his hand. 

“Master!” he cried, “in Winisfarne lieth 
Pertolepe with over a thousand of his com- 
pany, I judge — and in the woods *twixt here 
and Winisfarne is Rolle of Revelsthorne 
marching on us through the woods with full 
five thousand of Ivo’s picked levies, new come 
from Barham Broom!” 

Within the camp was prodigious stir, bul 
nowhere was hurry or confusion, wherefore 
Beltane’s heart rejoiced and he smiled gla«- 
eyed as he came where, before Sir Benedict 
and the assembled council, stood Roger and 
Ulf with fifteen of their twenty men. 

“Walkyn,” said Sir Benedict, what time 
his esquire strapped and buckled him into his 
bright armor, “whereabouts do they hold 
their march?” 

“Scarce twenty miles from here due wes! 
lord.” 

“Ha, and they come through the forest, 
ye say?” questioned Sir Brian. “So shall the) 
move more slowly, methinks.” 

“So have we, I judge, ’twixt six and seven 
hours,” quoth Hacon ef Trant. . 

“Less, Hacon, less!” said Sir Benedic! 
beginning to stride up and down in his 
clanking armor. “Sir Rolle ever rideth wi! 
busy spur, and he will doubtless push « 
amain nor spare his men that he may take us 
unprepared. Put it at five hours, Hacon, 
mayhap less!” = 

“And Sir Pertolepe lieth yet in Win 
farne!” said Beltane thoughtfully. 

“Aye,” nodded Sir Benedict, “and sh 
march south to cut off our retreat if ha; 
any of us escape Sir Rolle’s onfall.” 

“So should we strilze camp and mar 
forthright,” said Sir Brian. 

“March — aye, but whither?” question! 
Sir Hacon. “We are threatened on tw? 
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fronts and for the rest, we have the trackless 
wilderness! Whither wouldst march, Brian?” 

“South to Belsaye,” answered Sir Bene- 
dict. “South through the wild until we strike 
the western road by Thornaby. I with cer- 
tain others will form a rear-guard and hold 
Sir Rolle in play what time our main body 
presses on at speed.” 

“Ha!” quoth Sir Hacon, “and what of Red 
Pertolepe? Truly our case is desperate, me- 
thinks, old comrade!” 

“Hark ye, my lords!” cried Beltane. 
‘Great and valiant knights do I know ye, one 
and all — wise in experience of battle; but 
this is the wild-wood where only woodcraft 
shall advantage us. Within these wilds your 
tactics shall avail nothing nor all your 
trampling chivalry — here must be foresters 
that may go silent and unseen amid the 
leaves, “neath whose trained feet no twig 
shall snap, who smite unseen from brush and 
thicket and being wise in woodcraft thus 
make the forest their ally. And, lords, I am 
a forester, all my days the greenwood hath 
been my home, and in my loneliness I made 
the trees my friends. So, I pray you, let me 
with three hundred chosen foresters keep our 
rear tonight, and this night the forest shall 
fight for us and Sir Rolle rue the hour he 
dared adventure him within the green. Mes- 
sires, how say you?” 

“Why, my lord, ’tis very well!” sighed Sir 
Benedict, glancing down at his wounded arm. 
“I, for one, do agree right heartily.” 

“And I,” nodded Sir Brian. 

“Then it is agreed!” said Beltane and 
beckoned to Roger and Walkyn. Quoth he: 

“Good friends, go now and choose three 
hundred trusty fellows, skilled foresters all; 
look that each doth bear flint and steel, for by 
yon clouds I judge “twill be a dark night. Let 
every fire within the camp be quenched and 
the ground well cooled with water, that by the 
feel of it none may know how long we have 
removed — see you to this, Ulf.” 

Presently the trumpets sounded and forth- 
with armor was buckled on, horses saddled, 
while everywhere was stir and bustle of de- 
parture, what time, within his osier hut, my 
Beltane was busily doing on his armor, and, 
being in haste, making slow business of it; 
thrice he essayed to buckle a certain strap 
and thrice it escaped him, when lo! came a 
slim white hand to do it for him, and turning, 
he beheld the lady Abbess. And in her eyes 
was yet that soft and radiant look. 

“Beltane,” said she soft-voiced, “thou 





didst yearn for thy mother, so is she come to 
thee at last, dear son!” So saying, she drew 
him down into her embrace. “O, Beltane, 
son of mine, long, long have I waited — aye. 
bitter, weary years, and oft-times in my sor- 
row I have dreamed of this hour — the arms 
about thee are thy mother’s arms!” 

Now fell Beltane upon his knees and caught 
those white and gentle hands and kissed 
them. Quoth he: 

“Mother — O, dear my mother, ne’er did 
I know how deep had been my need of thee 
until now. And yet, all unknowing, I have 
yearned for thee; in my youth I did love all 
sweet and gentle things in thy stead—the 
trees, the tender flowers, the murmurous 
brooks — these did I love in place of thee for 
that mine heart did yearn and hunger for a 
mother’s tender love!’” Here needs must she 
stoop, all soft whispers and tender mother- 
cries, to kiss him oft, to lay her cheek upon 
his golden head and murmur over him. 

“And thou wilt love thy mother, Beltane 
—thou wilt love thy unknown mother — 
now and always, for that she is thy mother?” 

“T will love her and honor her now and 
always, for that my mother is a sweet and 
noble woman!” 

“And thou didst need me, Beltane, in thy 
lonely childhood, thou didst need me, and I— 
O God pity me — I was far from thee! But, 
dear my son, because I could not cherish thee 
within these arms I strove to love and cher- 
ish all motherless children for thy dear sake 
and to grieve for all sorrowing mothers. So 
builded [ the nunnery at Winisfarne and there 
sought to bring solace and comfort to desolate 
hearts because my heart was so desolate for 
thee, my babe, my Beltane. And I have 
prayed unceasing unto God, and He, in His 
infinite mercy, hath given thee to my arms 
again 

A trumpet brayed harsh and.loud near by, 
whereat those tender mother-arms drew him 
closer yet within their shletering embrace. 

“Sweet son,” she sighed, ‘methinks death 
is very near each one of us tonight; but I 
have held thee to my heart, have felt thy 
kisses and heard thy loving words. Now if 
death come how shall it avail ’gainst such 
love as ours? Sir Benedict telleth me thou 
hast chosen the post of danger — ‘tis so I 
would have it, dear my son, and thy proud 
mother’s prayers go with thee — God keep 
thee, my Beltane — ah, there sounds the 
clarion bidding me from thee! Kiss now thy 
mother farewell, for alas! I must be gone!” 











[To be continued} 


COMING: Two more long monthly instalments of “Beltane,” 
and short novels by Wallace Irwin and George Barr McCutcheon. 





Recruiting for Rum 


[Continued from page 15} 





that morning, promising my wife not to take 
another drink. I had not said, “* Forever,” 
nor did I think that. In fact, I doubt if I 
really meant to keep my promise at all. 
About three o'clock that afternoon, my work 
finished, I started home, having stuck it out 
that far through the day. I had been hid- 
cously nervous, smoking innumerable cigar- 
ettes and drinking several cups of strong cof- 
fee at luncheon —enough to make me 
nervous! But I had not taken a drink. I 
had no idea of getting through the day with- 
out one, though, and was saving up for it. 
So I went into the café across the street. It 
Was a trifle early for the crowd to be there, 
and one of the little booths along the wall 
facing the bar was empty. I took my seat 
on 2 bench in the booth and the waiter came 
over to me for my order. It was then that I 
actually quit. I was about to order vichy, 
when a cowardly idea came to me that the 
waiter would take it as a joke, so I said: 

* Nothing just yet, Fred. I'll wait till some 
of the others come in.” 

Two or three friends joined me in a few 
minutes, and I was asked to take a drink. 
I nearly accepted; in fact, my determination 
not to take anything was fast oozing. I was 
getting afraid. I could feel the Demon's hot 
breath in my ear, I fancied. But I took the 
pli nge. It was now or never. I could say I 
had tried to quit, but that my friends had 
tempted me to have just one. If I could get 
away with that it would be taken at home as 
approaching a triumph. 

Nothing at all for me,” I said when the 
Waiter came again. I set mys-lif for the 
sho ut of surprise, the sneering « xclamation: 

“What’s that you're trying to give us?” I 
Was nervous, as I have said. might have 
male some sharp rejoinder, or —I might 


have laughed, passed it off as one of my 
jokes, and fallen! I had no opportunity to 
do either, for there was absolutely no com- 
ment on my refusal to take the drink. The 
waiter turned to the next man to me and got 
his order, then went to the bar to fill it. The 
conversation went on as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 

I was staggered. Surely this wasn’t ac- 
cording to Hoyle. Always in the magazine 
articles and stories which I had read, one of 
the first incidents in the Victim’s struggle with 
the Demon was the sneers of his friends on 
their being told that he had “quit.” Gen- 
erally, on previous occasions when I had 
made the announcement, there had been 
laughter. This time, though, there was 
probably something in my voice or manner 
which indicated that I was in earnest. At all 
events, the sneer and the pleading temptation 
were not forthcoming, and I was amazed. 

Also, at that moment, the hot breath of the 
Demon at the back of my ear grew less hot! 

But there was more of the ordeal coming, 
of course. I was not to get out of the mon- 
ster’s lair as easy as this. Something would 
happen, something would surely keep me 
from taking uninterruptedly the twenty 
steps I must take to get to the street door 
and out. It could not possibly be so simple 
and easy. Nevertheless, the attempt must be 
made. 


“T guess I'll be going along, boys,” I said, 
rising. 
“Sure you won't have anything?” asked 


one of the crowd. It was not thrown out as 
a tempting bait, this invitation, but merely 
that in case I had changed my mind I would 
not think I had been overlooked. 

A few minutes before it might have 
proved fatal. Now it only made me reply: 
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“No, I guess not. Good night!” 

“So long, old man!” 

I stepped out of the booth and crossed the 
tesselated floor to the door. As I passed the 
bar half a dozen companions spoke to me, 
and, though they did not ask me to have a 
drink, I knew that the invitation was there, 
just the same, and that I would have been 
welcome at the bar among them. But I went 
on toward the door. I reached it. Now came 
the test, the crucial moment. I knew that 
the Demon was behind me, keeping me in 
sight, creeping nearer and nearer, ready to 
spring just as [ opened the door. He would 
get me; he was only playing with me now as 
a cat pretends to let a mouse escape and then 
pounces on him, crunching his bones, as he 
nears his hole. 

But I gritted my teeth and opened thi 
Nothing leaped on me. I heard 
nothing behind me; I felt no hot breath, no 
teeth, no claws. I stepped out upon the side- 
walk. As I reached it I could almost have 
sworn that something bulky and puffy, like a 
stuffed dummy in the guise of some horrid 
animal, fell with a dying grunt at my feet. 

At any rate, whether I really saw such an 
animal or not, it was the nearest I ever came 
to seeing the Demon Rum or feeling the 
crunch of his teeth. And if there is any 
Demon Rum at all that is more than a 
dummy stuffed with sawdust and invented, 
in the first place, to frighten foolish little 
drunkards, you've got to show me: 

I did not mention this discovery to my 
wife, that night. You see, 1 was not quite 
certain [ had actually made it, then. I did 
not know that I had already made the fight 
and won! I thought then that I had scarcely 
got into the ring. The real fight, I believed, 
for enough had not happened to prove to the 
contrary, was coming. I would get it to- 
morrow, and next day — if I held out that 
long. 


‘ kc or. 


THe doctor and my wife both encouraged 
me in that belief, my wife by asking me 
to be strong and brave. 

“You know,” she said, “ you're going to be 
tempted, and it won't be the easiest thing to 
resist. But you must try. If you feel that 
awful craving for liquor, don’t give in. ‘Take 
some of this medicine the doctor has left, 
instead, and it will brace you up.” 

The doctor called, too, and felt my pulse. 

“Tm!” he said. “ Feeling pretty shaky?” 

“Oh, er — well — ” I faltered. I was not 
feeling the least bit shaky, as a matter of 
fact; but I was supposed to. I did not want 
Lo disappoint anyone. 

“Probably will, for a few days,” said the 
doctor, “but it will wear off. Had any — er 

have you felt like + i 

‘You mean that craving for alcohol, don’t 
you, Doctor?” LI asked, helping him out. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, hopefully. 

“Not so very much,” I said. I was begin- 
ning to scent the Big Booze Bunk right then 
and there, to scent it strongly. And yet I don't 
doubt that that doddering old doctor really 
believed all that. He had been brought up 
to, just as Land everyone else had. The awful 
craving, the hideous desire, the nervousness, 
the wild wanting of “One drink more!” 

I said nothing to him, but took some of the 
medicine. It was full of red pepper, and if 
anything could have given me a craving fora 
glass of beer I think that would have done 
so if Thad continued taking it. The next day 
I took it to my office and left it in my desk. 

I'll admit that the next day seemed all 
askew. [ had no craving for liquor, except 
that, at certain times, when I had been ac- 
customed to run across the street for a drink, 
I had a feeling that something was wrong. 
But I found that a glass of water did just as 
well. I did, however, crave society. Keeping 
away from our old gathering place at the 
downtown café, and not dropping into one 
or two uptown places on my way home made 
things go wrong, a bit. [ missed the gay 
quips. the laughter, the irresponsible wit 
and jollity of those conventions. I wrote a 
good deal of froth for the musical comedy 
stage —or had until within a year of my 
quitting drink — and [ knew all the actors, 
managers, composers and that crowd. There 
were a good many famous fellows in that 
bunch, too, the litthe bunch that met in a 
Broadway chop-house or around the corner 
ata well-known club, of which T was a mem- 
ber. T sighed as L realized that T must “cut 
out” this society from now on. At least one 
part of the “misery” of traveling sober had 
not been proved fallacious! 

As I saw it, as I had always been told, too, 
and as these ex-Tanks in their “confessions” 
even today will tell you, that’s where the real 
joy and wit and brilliancy of intellect is to be 
found. That's where you get your real 
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camaraderie and good fellowship — down 
where the whiskey berries grow and the 
booze-birds sing their lay. Naturally, I be- 
lieved it, for that was where I had always 
found it, and now, plumb sober and away from 
this crowd, the world seemed pretty much to 
the “ Willow, willow. waly O!” 

My wife noticed my mofose condition and 
asked me how it would be if we went to the 
theatre. Wouldn't a good show brace me up? 
Well, we went 

It was the latest musical comedy hit, the 
talk of the town. It was all glitter, tinsel, jin- 
gle. I knew the author and the composer, both 
good fellows. I knew the leading comedian. 
He was one of our crowd. I saw maybe fifty 
of my friends in the audience and outside 
when, at my wife's express request, I stepped 
into the lobby to smoke a cigarette between 
the acts. And may I say something? 

Short as was the time since I had been of 
that crowd, the whole proposition jarred on 
me alittle! I saw through the tinsel, I caught 
the false note in the whole “ motif”! 

The next night, at my suggestion, we went 
to see a Bernard Shaw play. There had been 
no time for Bernard Shaw or anything as 
heavy as that in my curriculum for some 
years. And oh, how I enjoyed it! There was 
wit, there was the real stuff! Light, 
frivolous, but decently, cleanly, worth- 
while-ly frivolous! And the audience! 
Say, I began to sit up and open my 
eyes and take a little notice. [I am not 
exaggerating when I say that I had scarcely 
known that New York had such good- 
looking, clean-looking, happy-looking folk 
in it! 

What staggered me more than anything 
else, though, was the fact that my wife 
seemed to know several people there. 

“Yes, that’s Mr. and Mrs. So-and-So, our 
neighbors,” she explained to me when the 
faces of a man and woman she had bowed to 
struck me as familiar. “You know them.” 
So I did. Vd forgotten I knew that sort of 
people. 

Well, to cut it short, my life began about 
that time. Within a few months I had 
grown into a brand new environment. I had 
made new friends and was making them all 
the time. The dread that I had felt about 
being tempted to drink never had any founda- 
tion, I found. The people with whom I now 
foregathered were not all teetotallers. Many 
of them drank a little. At dinner I would be 
asked what I would take, or the servant 
would start to fill my glass. It never occa- 
sioned any comment when [ refused. I never 
had to explain. 

Then came the time when T made the ex 
periment of dropping into the old downtown 
café, one afternoon. [found the crowd all 
there, all glad to see me. But nobody asked 
me to have a drink after the first general 
invitation, when I mentioned vichy. 

“You're a wonder!” said one good old 
chap as he looked at me. 

“Why?” I asked with a smile. The 
hypocrite that I was! I knew what he was 
going to say. 

“Look at you!” he exclaimed. “Look al 
you, sticking to the old wagon, going ovet 
the bumps and never slipping! Gee, but 
you're a wonder! It takes nerve and will, it 
does, to do that. I know, because I've tried. 
Here's to you!” 

It was then that I blushed. And oh, how 
often I blushed when the same thing was 
said to me, as it had been said before, and has 
been said, hundreds and hundreds of times, 
since. But even before this [T had learned 
the pose of the ex-Tank. [learned it almost 
the first day I started on the Wagon. 

It was only a few minutes after I had 
taken my place and old Col. R. E. Morse 
had whipped up the horses. The road seemed 
smooth enough, and my seat: was comfort- 
able, but I knew we would soon come to the 
rough part, and I fancied that it would not 
be long before the baying of the Whiskey- 
Wolves, the “Hands up!” of the highway- 
men and the tempting songs of the Souse 
Sirens would begin to get in their work. 

On, on we went. Instead of the road be- 
coming rougher it grew smoother the farther 
we went. There were no highwaymen, 10 
sirens, no wolves. The scenery was beau!!- 
ful, calm and serene. The Thirst Parlors we 
passed did not look inviting, and Lhe: “d 
nothing but maudlin yowling from = thetr 
half-open doors — not merry laughter «nd 
flashes of brilliant wit. 

Strangest of all, as I looked about, ™) 


fellow passengers were not the Sad-F d 
embalmers I had expected to find, but good 
fellows, crac king the joke, passing the merry 


quip — civil,:ed human beings, in fact. P 
“How's tris?” I asked of Col. R. ©. 
Morse. “I thought ——” 
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“Oh, I’m All Right I Guess” 


K Bi. BEEN a bit constipated for a few 
days, that’s all.”’ 

Too often we are tempted to dismiss constipa- 
tion as a trifle. It is not. Ask any doctor. 


Constipation clogs the body and pours a stream 
of polluted waste into the blood. This condi- 
tion, which doctors call auto-intoxication (self 
poisoning), dulls the brain, yellows the com- 
plexion and saps the body’s reserve of vitality 
which alone protects you from disease. 
Nujol, a pure white mineral oil, the rational, medically 
accepted treatment for constipation, is entirely free from the 
dangers which attend the use of drugs and laxatives. 
Drugs irritate the bowels into unnatural debilitating action. 
Nujol /ubricates the entire intestinal tract and thus encour- 
ages natural bowel activity. Nujol taken a short time pro- 
duces beneficial results and brings about regular move- 
ments, supplanting languor, mental dullness and physical 
apathy with brimming natural health. 
Nujol is tasteless, odorless and colorless, and harmless in 
any quantity. 
Write for booklet ‘“The Rational Treatment of Constipa- 
If Nujol is not sold by your druggist, we will 
send a pint bottle prepaid to any point in 
the United States on receipt of 75c— 
money order or stamps. 
Address Dept. 5 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


4 »> 
tion. 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Nujol 


Orr. 


Nujol 





REG. U.S. PAT. 





Approved by: 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good House- 
keeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation aud 
Health. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


10c Boxes 


The same old, faithful remedy, in a new size box—at 
a popular price—to encourage all who suffer from 
coughs or hoarseness to test their efhcacy. Thousands ¢ 
already know how quickly Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches relieve and benefit—thousands more may 
now prove their value by using a single 10c box. 
You should find it at every drug store. Handy to 
carry and use—sure to relieve. 
Unexcelled for Coughs 
and Relief of Hoarseness, 
Sore Throat, Weak Voice 
Brown's Bronchial Troches have been held in high- 
repute for nearly seventy years. Still made in the 


same old-fashioned way A cough remedy—not a candy. 
Not sticky or syrupy-—but clean to handle and taste. Jf you haven’t tried them 


Ask Your Druggist 





are now offered 
to the public in 





John IL. Brown & Son, Dept. 14, Boston, Mass. 


test them now. 


for a 10c Trial Size Box of Brown's Bronchial Troches, The finest 
cough remedy in handiest package. Other sizes at 25c, 50c and $1. 


We will mail any size upon receipt of price, if your dealer cannot supply you 
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building. 


to a platform. 
Tanks, old and experienced, apparently, sur- 
rounded by admiring relatives and friends. 
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“Never mind what you thought,” he said. 
Then, as the wagon stopped, he cried, “ Blue 
Ribbon Borough. All out for the cere- 
monies!” 

““What ceremonies?” I asked as I climbed 
down with the others and entered a large 
I was soon to discover. 

We, the newest passengers, were escorted 
All about us were other ex- 


Each on his breast wore two medals, and on 


the breast of each of us new ex-Tanks, as we 
stood up, were pinned two medals like them. 


I looked at mine. One was inscribed: “‘ For 
Heroism in Fighting the Hideous Demon 
Rum and Beating Him to a Pulp.” The 


other was engraved: “For Marvelous 
Bravery and Sacrifice in Staying on the 


Water Wagon in Spite of all Temptation.” 

I turned to an old ex-Tank who sat near 
me. “But,” I objected, “I'm not entitled 
to these medals.” 

“Sh!” he exclaimed, looking about in 
terror. “They'll hear you!” 

“But I'm not,” I insisted. “There’s no 
heroism in fighting a stuffed dummy, and 
there’s no bravery in sticking to a comfort- 
able seat in company over a fine 
road.” 

Seizing my arm the old ex-Tank led me 
aside out of hearing of the crowd. 

“Son,” he said, “be careful. What you 
say is so, of course, but never give it away. 
Don't spoil the game. People like to have 
superstitions about the Booze Bunk. This 
is one of “em — thinking that a man’s a hero 
because he quits a bad proposition and takes 
up with a good one. It’s wrong, but it’s 
time-honored, and it doesn’t do any harm. 


good 


Wear your medals. Say nothing. And occa- 
sionally, when you hear something or read 
something that’s said by one of us in support 
of the idea, don’t give it away asa fake. It’s 
got to be done. If everyone knew — if all 
the Rummies were wise to the fact that the 
only Easy Way is the Water Wagon way, 
that there was no Demon Rum, and that all 
they had to do to quit was just quit, why, 
imagine! The Water Wagon wouldn't hold 
them. Sobriety wouldn't be worth bragging 
about. We wouldn't be exclusive, any more. 
No, say nothing.” 

Well, I didn’t. I hadn't the heart, then. 
It would have ruined everything and made 
laughing-stock of those old ex-Tanks who 
had been enjoying the hero pose so long. 
Besides, I rather liked it myself. 

So I’ve gone on, keeping silence, never 
spoiling the game: But, as I said, it’s begun 
to dawn on me lately that in maintaining si- 
lence while these other ex-Tanks were flood- 
ing the market with their “confessions,” I 
was aiding and abetting a felony. It isn't 
fair to the Rummies. They shouldn't all be 
scared away from the Wagon. They should 
know the truth. So I’ve told it. 

I hope I haven't offended any of my ex- 
Tank friends. I hope, too, some of them will 
bac me up in what I’ve said. But whether 
they do or not, I will promise any present- 
day Rummy who has been deterred from 
climbing on the Wagon by dread of the bat- 
tle with the Demon Rum that, like Mrs 
*Arris, “There ain't no sich a person.” 

As regards the Water Wagon itself, the 
scenery and country it goes through, the peo- 
ple with whom it brings you in contact 
well, take it from one who knows — it’s the 
Ideal Tour! Get aboard! 


NEXT MONTH: Holworthy Halli takes this drink question 


to the suburbs and airs it thoroughly in a fiction story 


called “ The Road House.” 








It’s a good story. You'll like it. 





The Gray Sisterhood 


[Continued from page 11} 





immensely important. I promised her dead 
father that his child should never part with 
it. The one reward I can offer you is my 
grat ——” 

There the letter broke off. 

Roger Odell, Senior, had faithfully obeyed 
every one of his dead love’s requests. The 
“Egyptian relic” was a mummy case, with 
the human contents marvelously preserved; 
the jewel, an opal and crystal eye of Horus, 
which Maida had only lately thought of 
wearing. In taking out the beautiful minia- 
ture from its frame, to be copied in a large 
portrait, Maida found the miniature of a 
man she supposed to be her father, and had 
ordered that enlarged also, to hang in her 
shrine. Her memories of the past before 
coming to America were vague; but her 
childhood, happy as it had been in other ways, 
was cursed by the dream of a terrible, dark 
face —a face appearing as a mere brown 
spot in the distance, then growing larger as 
it drew nearer, coming close to her eyes at 
last in giant size, shutting out all the rest 
of the world. Whether she had ever seen 
this face in reality, before it obsessed her 
dreams, she could not be sure; but the im- 
pression was upon her that she had, that it 
had meant something strange and _ terrible 
in her life. As she grew older, the dream 
came less frequently; but once or twice she 
had seen a face in a crowd which reminded 
her — perhaps morbidly —of the dream. 
Such a face had looked up at her from the 
audience in the theatre last night. But 
perhaps she only imagined a resemblance. 
She would try to make herself believe that. 

This mystery was but one of two which 
had clouded Maida’s life. From the second 
had come her great trouble; and she did 
not see that between the two could exist 
any connection. When I heard the rest of 
the history, however, I differed from her. 
Some link there might be, I thought; and 
if I were to help, it must be my business to 
find it. 

One day, on leaving school for the holidays, 
when she was seventeen, the girl and a maid, 
sent to fetch her from Milbrook to New York, 
had met with a slight railway accident, much 
like that of today. It was this coincidence, 
maybe, which inclined her to confide in me, 
for she had been thinking of it, she said, 
when I came. A young man had been 





“kind” to Miss Odell and her maid; hed 


water and food. Later he 
had introduced himself. He was Lieutenant 
Granville, of the Navy. Also he was an 
inventor, who believed he could make a 
great fortune for himself and his mother, 
if only he could patent and get taken up by 
some great firm an idea of his, in which so 
far he had vainly tried to interest the heads 
of the Navy. This concerned a secret means 
of throwing a powerful light under water, 
for the protection of warships or others 
threatened by submerged submarines. Gran- 
ville believed that experiments woul: 
demonstrate immense usefulness for his in- 
vention; and so intensely interested wa: 
Maida that she tried to induce Roger | 
finance it. He would not do so, and aid 
not like Granville when the girl brought 
them together. 

This seeming injustice roused Maida’s 
sympathy. She met Granville occasional!) 
at his mother’s house, without Roger's 
knowledge. It was the child’s first “ grown- 
up” adventure, and appealed to her laicnt 
love of romance. The natural consequences 
followed. Granville proposed. She re- 
fused him, but asked to remain his friend. 
Then to give her “friend” a glorious sur- 
prise, she worked to interest a great financier. 
a friend of the Odell family, in Granville’s 
marvelous undersea light. 

Unfortunately for her unselfish plan, mi 
lionaire Orrin Adriance had a son, Jim, who 
had been in love with Maida since she wis 
in the “flapper” stage. This fact compli- 
cated matters. When Granville’s chemic«! 
formula, in a sealed envelope, was stolen 
from a safe in the Adriance house, before 
business was completed: between financier 
and inventor, George Granville — alres) 
jealous of Jim Adriance — was mad enovgh 
to believe that Maida had joined in a p'ot 
to trick him. He accused the Adriances 0! 
wishing to get his secret without paying 
it, prophesying that a tool of theirs world 
presently “invent” something of the kin’. 
after they had refused to take up his prop 
tion. Pretending illness, he had indu « 
his mother to send for Maida, and she, « 
too anxious to defend herself, had gon 
the Granville house. After a cruel s 
between her and the sailor, he had lo: 
the door, put the key in his pocket and = 
himself through the heart. Mrs. Gran 
who had heard a scream from the girl, 
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ca- fore the shot, swore to the dreadful belief I felt that I had been a fool to obey even 
rad that Maida had killed the young man, to Maida, and took steps instantly to retrieve al o 
ort defend herself at any price against his fren- my mistake. But the veiled lady had been “ 
It’s zied love-making and reproaches. too clever for me again. She and Maida 
all Roger, learning of the tragedy, had stifled and the car were gone past recall. 
the this lie as he would have crushed a snake. If it hadn’t been for that viper-thought — 
ay, Exactly how he had done this, Maida was’ and the thought of what had happened in ° 
all not sure. He had refused to tell. But her my rooms last night — I might not have had 
hy, name had not been connected with Gran- the “cheek” to make such a move in the , 
told ville’s at the inquest. Mrs. Granville, who game as I did make next. But things being 
ring had been poor and lived poorly, migrated as they were —or as I thought they might 
ore. to France and was reported to have “come be—I couldn’t stand still and take a 
into money through a legacy.” In any case rebuff. 
hen. she seemed to have been silenced. No word Instead of motoring back to New York, bd : 
ade of scandal could ever be traced to her, though I went to Salthaven, and breakfasted at igure at a aving oul ou 
who detectives had been employed by Roger. a small, unpretentious inn there. Of the 4 
ong. Nevertheless, the story had risen from time Sisterhood I could learn nothing, for it had 
to time like the phoenix from its own ashes. _ but lately taken up its quarters near by. Of Mak Yo H | ( t ‘< 
ever Maida’s fellow school-mates had whispered; those quarters, lnwutek I was able to pick e on ur all age 0S S ax 
‘gun her début = society had been — by = —_ queer — The place had a ‘ 
? si- a paragraph in a notorious paper, afterwards bought, it seemed, for a song, because of its ’ . 3/ “Wh. : 7 es : 
ae gagged by Roger. Then, last and worst of — ghostly reputation, which had frightened Republic 34-ton illustrated below has Read These 
3 all, had come the canceling of the girl's tenant after tenant away. proved its economy scores of times. one e 
isn't presentation to the King and Queen. “What a good pitch to choose if any ‘ac- | low first cost, low cost of maintenance and Specifications 
Il be “You see now,” she said at last, “why cident’ | were planned, and lay it to the Republic durability have solved the haulage Motor—Continental—long stroke 
ould I shall be happier out of the world, ina quiet — ghosts!” I thought bitterly. And I knew bl f resy § Wake dure 3!) x 5. Bosch high-tension mag 
Sisterhood where I can try to help others that I couldn't go away without finding | PTOO*€™M for every form of hight duty. ee 
y eX- even sadder than I have been.” out a little more about the Sisterhood House Gute one Tess — Tee 
1 will “But,” I threw out the bold suggestion, than the landlord at Salthaven could tell 3 forward and 1 reverse. Heat 
‘“ ° ’ : op e treated nickel-alloy steel gears. 
ether what if there’s a plot to get you into the me. I must see for myself if it were really ; init Sted 
sent- Sisterhood — into this old house where it the sort of place where “anything could eS ee Se. 
from would seem —from Roger’s description— happen.” lg A 
. bat- that almost anything could happen?” I meant to wait until late that night, when live shafts and internal gears bolted 
Mrs “Oh, but that’s impossible!” she cried. all the Gray Sisters — apparently they were eee Se 
“You wouldn’t dream of such a thing if few —and their protégés were certain to be ag “eS a inches 
, the you could meet the Head Sister and see safely in bed and asleep. Then, with a 11 leaves. 
> peo- what a splendid woman she is!” present of meat for a possible watch dog, Tires—Firestone—35 x 3 front, 
ict There was my opportunity to tell about I would try a stealthy prowl of inspection. ee iy A rg — ee ts 
’s the the mask, and I took it. But it availed me I made a vague excuse of fancying the inn, , . plain tread Goodrich, no extra 
nothing. The mask, Miss Odell said, was and of wanting to rest all day till time.to delivers the maximum of power to the wheels—lessens se a 
no secret. She understood that the Head meet a friend who would arrive by a late the unsprung weight—and makes a great saving in beg Se ewe om, Coe 
Sister, in saving a child from fire, had so train, and motor back with me to New York. and fuel expense. 4 remarkable overload capacity is Frame—i82 inches long and 4 
injured her face that for the sake of others _ I engaged a room in order to take the alleged afforded. inenes Geum 0 center. Evested secs 
she kept it hidden. Another version had rest; but spent the long hours in striving | ‘The truck is furnished at $995, Alma, flareboard express driver, 98 inches. sais 
it that the motive for wearing the mask, was to piece together bits of the most intricate | body included (exclusive of top or cab). Wheelbase—124 inches. 
some “sacred vow.” In any case, Maida puzzle my wits had ever attempted to work | ‘There is a Republic for every purpose, every duty— Equipment — Oil lamps side and 
assured me earnestly, it was an honor to upon. a Model F. 34-ton, $99s—Model E, my any $1275 -Model fois aeeien eae teat he aa 
- the good and charitable woman; and no “In an hour, now, I can start,” I said at | A, 2-ton, $1575—Model I, 3-ton, $2350, “the new inches. 
arguments of mine would break her resolu- ten, and composed myself to forget the slow | dreadnaught of truckdom.” — , Electrical Equipment — Westing 
tion to give the next year of her life to — ticking of my watch. But suddenly it was Write for folder illustrating the model in which you ceannetinn, G1 oun.” — 
good work with the Sisterhood. After that as if Maida called. Actually I seemed to “4 2 “ean Dent \ rene re 
year — if I could solve the mystery of the hear her voice. I sprang up, and in five ets isin 
stolen formula, and put an end forever to minutes had paid the bill and was off in my 
sane scandal — she would come back and face car for Pine Cliff. 
the world again. But how could I, a stranger, I left West sitting in the auto at a little 
ter he do what Roger had failed to do? distance from the rather high wall, which 
tenant That was the question. Yet I made up _ shut the old garden in from the rocks above 
ven an my mind that it must be answered in one the sound. Then I struck my crutch into 
nake a way, or my life would be a failure. Not a patch of rain-sodden earth, and used it 
nother, only would I solve that mystery, I told my-. to help me vault over the wall. Just as 
up by self — though I dared not boast to the girl— 1 bestrode the top, a dog gave out a bell- 
hich so but I would link together the old one with toned note. I saw his dark shape, and threw 
» heads the new. The way to do this,,I told myself, him the meat I had brought from the inn. 
means was to learn whether an old enemy of Maida He was greedily silent, and I descended, to 
water. Odell's father had found her out under her pat his head as he ate. Luckily he was an 
ethers borrowed name, and had made the Gran- English bull, and perhaps recognized me as 
Gra villes and Adriances his conscious or uncon- a_fellow-countryman. At all events, he 
would scious tools. gave his sanction to my presence. 
hts in- ; ; : The neglected garden, which I could dimly 
ed wa: HIS talk we had while the train stood still. see, was mysterious in the night hush. There Republic Model F 
‘oger | We were sitting on a log together, out of — was no sound except the whisper of water on | ——— 
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ear-shot from the other passengers, when — 
with the name of The Gray Sisterhood on 
our lips— we looked up to see its veiled 


friend that there was no thought of such a 


the shore outside. The substantial building 
with its rows of closed blinds looked com- 
monplace and comfortable enough. Lights 
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Maida s directress. She had, she said, been put to showed faintly in two or three windows. Not | 
isionally much trouble in securing an automobile to all the household had gone to bed. As I ad 
Roger's come for Madeleine, and see that she was stood staring rather futilely at a low balcony 
« grow ti- not persuaded to break a promise. Maida, not far above the ground, which somehow 
embarrassed and protesting, assured her attracted and called my eyes, the blinds of 
ies thing. Lord John — and rather timidly the — were opened. I saw Maida herself, and NORTH CAROLINA 
s friend. girl introduced us — would not wish her to a tall woman in gray, wearing a short 


betray her own conscience. [Thad come only veil. They stood together, talking. Then HOTEL CAROLINA now open for the Season 
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tried to “explain” me; and the Head Sister, be she—bade her newest recruit good O The fai ° ° . hi 
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e. befor luggage out of the train, and my “kindness and the sleeping house. Still, something | Motoring Excellent new roads for fifty miles ne a ‘. 
financier would be no longer needed.” I was tri- held me bound. How long I stood there, | Ca a A trig direction. This form of vem Mew York ote Sea \ 
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the kind fantastic thought jumped into my mind: me help! Sinai, Uline 
is prop What if this woman is the one I saw in the “He has sent help. I’ve come, to take . : 
1 indu ed cur outside the theatre? you away,” I called, and held up my arms. 
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Williamson have dramatized the incidents appearing in McClure’s. 











Safe 6% 
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First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
—in $1,000, $500 and $100 amounts 
—will afford you an ideal January 
safe, unshrinkable in 
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investment - 
value.and attractive inincome yield. 


The soundness of these bonds is 
well indicated by the fact that no 
investor has ever lost a dollar of 
principal or interest on any secur- 
ities purchased of us since this 
House was founded, 34 years ago. 
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A Preferred Stock 
of Known Value 
Recently there has been a tendency 
among investors in stocks to purchase 
only the kind of stocks which have a 
recognized value For this reason we 
wish to call attention to the preferred 
stock of the Consumers Power Com- 
pany (Michigan). 

The duplication value of the property 
of this Company is materially in excess 
of all of its outstanding bonds and pre- 
ferred stock. 

rhe Company has shown a substantial 
growth in earning capacity and is now 
earning three and one-quarter times 
the amount necessary to pay the pre- 
ferred stock dividends. 

This stock is commission ap- 
proved and yields well over 6% 


Further information may be obtained 
by sending for Circular No. M-6o0 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


14 Wall Street, New York 
First National Bank Bldg, Chicago 
———————————SSS 


Future Investment 
Values 


as indicated by the current prices 
of many industrial and rail- 
road securities should prompt 
the purchase of the best Public 
Utility mortgage bonds. The 
prices of Public Utility stocks 
and bonds are still very attrac- 
tive, as thus far almost all the 
activity in the investment mar- 
ket has been confined to more 
speculative securities. In our 
opinion good Public Utility bonds 
will receive ready consideration 
within a short time and their 
purchase now is advisable. 

let us send you brief descriptions of 

some good Utility Bonds. Ask for 

Circular Offering No. AS-157 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 
149 Broadway, New York 
105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Baltimore Boston Philadelphia Buffalo London 


of the Partial Payment Method of buying sound 
dividend-paying securities ig that it encourages 
systematic saving. 

Write for Book let No. 49. 


Harris, WintHrRop & C? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
THE ROOKERY 16 WALL 8T. 
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Are Curb Stocks a Risk? 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, “ Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCiure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 











” HY do we have curb stocks, 
and are they more risky 
than those listed on the 
Exchange?” 

This inquiry is typical of many re- 
ceived. It is not generally understood 
that only a few securities find their 
way upon the Stock Exchange. The 
New York Stock Exchange, it is true, 
is the largest single organized market 
of any description in this country, and 
since the war, the largest in the world. 
So it bulks heavily in the financial news. 
Rut there are upwards of half a million 
corporations in the country, and the 
shares of searcely more than a thousand 
of them are traded in on the Stock Ex- 
change. Yet probably nearly a quarter 
of the total amount of stocks and bonds 
in the country are listed on the Ex- 
change. These facts plainly indicate 
that for the most part only the very 
large corporations are there. 

Besides the New York Stock Ex- 
chang? there are nearly a score of other 
recognized stock exchanges in this coun- 
try, besides a smaller institution in New 
York City, the Consolidated Stock & 
Petroleum Exchange, where a smaller list 
of the same shares as those on the New 
York Stock Exchange are dealt in. In 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago many 
important securities are listed which are 
not onthe New York Exchange, although 
fewer than in New York, and with a 
much smaller volume of trade. In sev- 
eral Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
cities the stock exchanges are chiefly 
confined to mining issues, and in cities 
such as Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati to local securities. 

But if we take all these stock ex- 
changes together, it will be found that 
literally tens of thousands of impor- 
tant securities are not listed. For the 
vast majority of securities we must go 
to “outside” brokers or dealers. 

The curb market in New York, and 
there is a similar institution in Boston, 
is to some extent an organized market. 
It meets in the open on 
Broad Street, New York 
City. It has the same hours 
as the Stock Exchange, and 
to quite an extent is domi- 


is the fact that the powerful Stock Ex- 
change does not want any rivals, and if 
the open street market should develop 
in that direction the Stock Exchange 
would forbid its members doing business 
onthe curb. At present Stock Exchange 
firms actually have representatives on 
the curb. 

Now it is necessary to know when a 
market is an actual stock exchange and 
when it isn’t. There being no hard and 
fast rule, about as good a way as any 
is to say that if brokers go inside of a 
building then it is a stock exchange, 
and if they stay out on the street it is 
a curb market. 

But what is the function of the curb, 
and why does not the Stock Exchange 
take all of its trade away from it? As 
the years go by the Stock Exchange 
becomes increasingly particular about 
the securities which are permitted to be 
bought and sold on its floor, “listed,” 
in other words. A corporation desiring 
the privileges of the Stock Exchange 
must supply a really amazing amount of 
information, which is at once made pub- 
lic. This does not mean at all that these 
stocks and bonds are necessarily less 
“risky?” than those of unlisted compa- 
nies. It simply means one of two things, 
often both; either that the company is 
very largeand therefore has its bonds and 
stocks widely distributed among many 
different owners, or that it is a fairly old 
and established business. These things 
may imply merit or they may not. 

Four classes of stocks and bonds go 
upon the curb. First, those of new, 
small and risky concerns, which could 
not possibly meet the rigid require- 
ments for information required by the 
Stock Exchange. The second are tem- 
porary, or “when issued” securities 
which would hardly become the dignity 
of the Stock Exchange to acquire, and 
which might disappear before its quite 
properly slow-moving listing machinery 
got under way. By “when issued” 
securities I mean those which have not 
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Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 


Mr. Atwood’s time, it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCuiwre’s Macazine or Mr. Atwood 
personally be of assistance in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 





actually been created, but which brok- 
ers believe will in time be issued. Of 
course non-existent stocks themselves 
cannot be bought and sold, but brokers’ 
contracts to buy and sell them are just 
as much coin on the curb market as 
the actual securities. 

Third, are the important but new or 
newly reorganized or altered companies, 
or those just shifted over from partner- 
ships, which are not yet ready to meet 
the Stock Exchange listing require- 
ments. Great numbers of companies 
go through a sort of testing and proba- 
tion period, as it were, on the curb, to 
appear on the “board” later on. 

Finally, and most interesting of all, 
are the numerous companies whose stock 
is so valuable and closely and privately 
owned that their managers would not 
dream of placing it upon the Stock Ex- 
change. Perhaps they do not care to 
divulge the information because of a long 
settled policy against publicity. Often 
ownership is so concentrated that there 
is no reason why information should be 
divulged, and the Stock Exchange always 
refuses anyway to admit securities whose 
ownership is closely concentrated. Pos- 
sibly the leading owners have always 
discouraged speculation in their shares, 
which would be encouraged generally 
by listing on the Exchange. 

In this fourth class of curb securities 
come such valuable stocks as the thirty- 
four different Standard Oils, many of 
the most valuable tobacco stocks, the 
powder stocks, and such companies as 
E. W. Bliss, Babcock & Wilcox, Bor- 
den’s Condensed M ilk, Celluloid, Childs 
Restaurant, Colts Arms, Lackawanna 
Coal, Lehigh Valley Coal, Mergenthaler 
Linotype, New Jersey Zinc, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, Singer Manufacturing and 
Winchester Rep eating Arms. 

There are several great groups of 
securities which are not traded in on the 
curb markets at all, and are either not 
listed on the stoc k exchanges of the coun- 
try or are dealt in but sparingly there. 
These include the bulk of so- 
called public utility bonds. 
except a few of the very large 
companies which are on 
the Exchange, governmen! 
bonds, municipal bonds. 

















nated by Stock Exchange 
members, as perhaps the 
bulk of the business there is 
for Stock Exchange firms or 
their customers. 

“But why do these poor 
men have to stand out in 
the rain?” is the question 
which many a kind-hearted 
old lady has asked. “* Why 
can’t they have a room like 
the Stock Exchange?” 

For several reasons. To 
begin with, the young brok- 
ers do not mind the rain 
especially. More important 


How the Financial Swindler Works 

How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 

Safe Investments for Little Sums 

Safe Investments for Larger Sums 

How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 

Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 

Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 
Margin 

The Partial-Payment Plan 


Investments Readily Convertible 
into Cash 

How Big Investors Place Their 
Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De- 
struction 

How to Figure the Real Return on 
Your Money 

First Principles of Life Insurance 

Investment Opportunities of the 
War 


A Financial Education 


This booklet will be sent free on request. Address all communications to 
AtBert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCiurr’s MaGAzINE 


short term notes and rail 
road equipment bonds. 
These are bought an! 
sold mostly by investmen! 
banking firms which ofte' 
buy the bonds direct fron 
the corporations that issu: 
them. Such investmen! 
bankers may or may no! 
be members of the Stock 
Exchange. Where stocks o 
bonds are purchased throug! 
a broker who is a membe 
of an exchange a regula’ 
fixed commission is paid 
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Anglo-French 
Gold Bonds 


Yielding an Income of Nearly 5'%% 
On Your Investment 











Security 


These bonds are the joint and several obligation 
of the governments of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Republic of France. 
The ultimate security is the whole taxing power of 
the British and French governments and the finan- 
cial morality of the British and French péoples. 


Income 


Over one-half of the issue of $500,000,000 was 
withdrawn for investment by members of the 
purchasing group. The balance is offered at 98 
and interest, yielding an income of nearly 544% 
British Consols and French Rentes have usually 
sold in normal times at prices to yield only 
214% to 314%. 


Conversion Privilege 


In addition to the income of nearly 5149 
each bond carries with it a special privilege enti- 
tling the holder, if he does not desire to have his 
bond redeemed at par, to exchange it at or before 
maturity—which is five years from date—for a 
414%, bond of the two governments, which will 
run until 1940, but redeemable at the option of 
the governments on and after October 15, 1930. 
Based on the yield of British Consols, and French 
Rentes in past years, such a bond would have sold 
below 110 in only three years of the eighty years 
prior to the beginning of the present war and 
would have sold during this period as high as 126. 


Convenience 


The bonds are issued in convenient denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 and $1000, and in coupon and 
registered form, offering equal opportunity and 
return to all classes of investors. ‘To offer a con- 
venient market for their subsequent purchase or 
sale, they will be Jisted on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Their value, as a basis for loans, is 
already well established among the banks of 
the country. 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust 
Company, Bond Dealer or Broker 
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and earnings. 
by A. H. Bickmore & Company, 111 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Slattery & Company, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York, will be glad to send to anyone who 
will write for it, their booklet explaining 
their Twenty-Payment Plan for buying 
securities; 
Happen to War Stocks After the War. 


Readers who will write John Muir & 
Company, 61 Broadway, New York, for 
List 125, will receive full information about 


This will be sent upon request | 


McCLURE’S for JANUARY 


also a pamphlet on What Will | 


a diversified investment in five of the leading | 


railroad stocks. 


To those who wish to take advantage of 
the opportunity to obtain five and a half per 
cent. from the Anglo-French Government 
bonds, Beyer & Company, 57 Wall St., New 
York, will send circular No. 19, showing how 


even the $100 bonds may be purchased in | 


convenient small payments. 


An interesting circular, dealing with a list 
of preferred securities, will be sent upon re- 
quest by Harvey Fisk & Sons, 62 Cedar 
Street, New York. Write to Department 744. 


“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method,” will be sent 


upon request by Harris Winthrop & Co., 15 | 


Wall St., New York. 

Forman & Company, 11 So. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, will, on request, be 
glad to send their booklet “American Farm 
Mortgages” to anyone interested in investing 
funds. 


George M. 


Valuable 





information on Oregon Farm | 


Mortgages may be obtained by writing for | 


list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage Company, 
903 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Sheldon Morgan & Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, publish an interesting 
book, D-@, explaining their plan for the pur- 
chase. of standard securities in any amount. 


You can obtain from Aurelius- wanson 
Company, 41 State National Bank Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
seven per cent. first mortgages. 


The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to mail 
free of charge, a booklet giving details 
regarding their plan of Banking by Mail. 


a booklet describing 


Your request sent to L. R. Latrobe & Com- | 


New York City, will 
Investor’s Guide,” 
Market 


pany, 111 Broadway, 
bring a free copy of the “ 
together with the firm’s Weekly 
Review. 


“Bond of our Country” tells how bonds 
accepted by the U. 5S. Government may 
be pure chased in $100 denominations and on 
partial payment plan. 
New First National Bank, Columbus, Ohio. 


S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Build- 
ing, Chicago, and 1 Wall St., New York, 
will send upon request Straus’s Investor's 
Magazine, also Booklet No. A-551. 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley, Mass., furnishes reports and 
weekly charts which help its subscribers to 
anticipate sharp changes in commodity and 
labor prices. 


Booklet T, issued by E. J. Lander & Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about six 
per cent. farm mortgages on rich agricultural 
lands in the Northwest. 


“What to Do With $20.00” is the title 
of an interesting booklet on scientific saving, 
which wil] be sent upon request by P. W. 
Brooks & Company, 115 Broadway, New 
York. 


“Sound Short-Term Bonds that Pay Six 
Per Cent.” is the title of a pamphlet prepared 
by Franklin Escher, the well-known authority 
on investment, which may be had free by 
writing to the Commercial Security Co., 
Knabe Building, New York. Write for Cir- 
cular Me 1. 





No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the personal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the coundinane of the proposi- 
tion. While we cannot guarantee the result in any 

articular case, the acceptance of the advertisement 
= us is evidence of the strongest character that the 
advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 


Write for Booklet K, | 








Thousands 


of Travelers, 
for years, have found 


K. N. & K. 


Travelers’ Checks _in- 
dispensable to their 
convenience and_ the 
safe handling of their 
funds. 


Get them from any 
banker. They cost 
almost nothing. For 
particulars, write 


Knauth-Nachod & Kubne 
New York 














War and Steel 


Crucible Steel American Can 


U. S. Steel Westinghouse 
Beth. Steel Gen. Electric 
Lacka. Steel Baldwin Loco. 


Republic Steel Sloss-Sheffield 


Which have the greatest pos- 
sibilities > Which the great- 
est stability > Which in the 
event of an adverse incident 


would be least affected > 


The successful investors use 
STANDARD CARD REPORTS 
to ascertain the relative merits 
of their stocks. 


Available now to individuals 
on all corporations at 50 cents 
each. Banks and Brokerage 
firms have used them for ten 
years. 





Address Dept. Mc. 


Standard Statistics Co. 
47 West St., New York City 
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BEYER & (0. 


ANGLO-FRENCH 5 yr. 
5% Gold Bonds, due Oct. 
15, 1920 


$100 BONDS 


At 98 and Interest, yielding 544% 
The investment is within the reach of everyone 
Sold on Small Payment Plan. Initial payment §5 
per $100 of bon P 
“The Only ‘Security of Its Kind’ 
It is now and when the war is over will still be the 
one goyernment bond, the joint obligation of two 
nations, and should stand at the head of such invest- 
ments. 
Send for circular 19 and booklet ** How." 




















“THE HUNDRED DOLLAR BOND ! HOUSE - 
55 Wall Street New York 








BONDS ~g a ae 
No Income Tax 
Accepted by U. 8. ly as securit) 
for Postal Savings Bank 07 
sits. Instead of 2% Postal 40 6” 
sank interest, these bonds pay you 


We handle nothing but the solid securities 
Write for booklet K, ** Bonds of Our Country”—FR!I 


New First Nat | Bank, Dept 15, Columbus, 0. 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
mCUNARD LINE, 


ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
PEN- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 


| Continued from page 18} 





manner had frankly acknowledged their 
quarrel. But hour after hour had passed 
without a syllable from him to mend it. 
Not only was the corpse-like thing still be- 
tween them; but Janet was momentarily, 
with hardening resentment, loading her 
indictment of him with heavier counts of 
heartlessness and ingratitude. Increasingly, 
too, she was blinding herself to the evidence 
of her deeper feeling for him which the very 
poignancy of her suffering showed. 

She was at a loss to explain his unwilling- 
ness to end the miserable situation. Nothing 
that she had done seemed to justify his cool 
indifference. In seeking to buttress up her 
faith in his abilities, she had outraged his 
pride; her abrupt and frightened departure 
from the meeting with Harsen and Winter 
had not been to his liking. But what were 
those offenses compared with his? And had 
her husband no gratitude? At all events, 


’ this warfare of strained, punctiliously polite 


phrases, and worse silences, could not en- 
dure. It was intolerable, and besides, she 
thought, a little pettish. The girl deter- 
mined that if Butler did not offer a concilia- 
tory word before dinner, she herself would 
bring focus to their quarrel. If she did, 
however, and she repeated the declaration 
several times, there would be a high reckon- 
ing of self-abasement for her husband to pay. 


HIS was her mood when, a little before 

the dinner hour, a cumbersome, brown 
limousine rounded to the door and from its 
engulfing depth, Charles Winter hopped 
nimbly forth and with businesslike strokes 
upon Janet’s well-polished gargoyle knocker, 
proclaimed his arrival. 

“Ah, my dear Janet, you look tired,” was 
his greeting; and then, without more cere- 
mony, as he peeled off his overcoat, “* Where's 
Butler?” 

She explained, and called her husband. 
A door opened. “ Yes?” came in stiff rising 
inflection. Janet, without a hint of estrange- 
ment in her voice, announced their visitor; 
and presently Butler, his hands in the pock- 
ets of his dinner-jacket, his frown carefully 
obliterated, appeared upon the _ stairs. 
Winter, striving to warm himself at the fire, 
lost no time. “I've something important 
to say to you two people,” he said crisply, 
“and it may take some little while. I came 
today because I wasn’t certain of another im- 
mediate chance.” 

With that he began, and it was some time 
later when the talk ended and Janet, staring 
at the collapsed red embers within the hearth, 
waited for Butler to return from hand- 
ing the lawyer into his machine. 

A thoughtful hand at her cheek, she was 
wondering if her husband would be sensible 
enough to dwarf their quarrel before the 
newly disclosed exigencies of their common 
situation. 

Winter’s mission had been advice — and 
something more; a sharp warning, a vigor- 
ous injunction. At the outset he made it 
clear that he had come, not as Janet’s kindly 
mentor, but as attorney for a person who 
had advanced money to Butler. In building 
various steps to his conclusions, he had 
nailed his facts without attempting to lighten 
his blows. Through much of the long inter- 
view Butler had halted, hesitated, even 
squirmed. But, relentless as a small terrier, 
Winter had harried for his answers and got 
them. At more than one moment which 
Janet could recall, her husband had been a 
sorry figure. 

“Now let me explain,” Butler had begun 
once in reply to a question. ‘You see, it 
Was this way ef 
_“Yes or no, Butler?” the lawyer had in- 
sisted with a jerk of his great head. “Does 
larsen’s name without yours carry a check, 
or does it not? That's simple!” 

_ Now, listen,” the young man had again 
faltered. 

Oh, answer, Butler!” Janet had put in 
with an impatient gesture of disgust. She 
could see again, with a shudder, the look he 
had shot at her in that instant. 

Fresh revelations, too, had come to the 
girl; other clouding visions of life. For ex- 
atuple, Harsen’s “game,” as they had called 
it, seemed to her a shocking disclosure of 
What went on in those towering, hive-like 
homes of business. “The fellow’s tactics,” 
Winter had declared, “are as simple as they 
are common, and they are as common in 


offices as ink-wells and blotters. He's 
going to keep on hammering at you, picking 
quarrels, manufacturing rows, humiliating 
you, discrediting you, until he has beaten 
you to a pulp and you will do anything at 
all for peace — sign away your birthright to 
save your nerves.” That particular kind of 
horribleness, however, in Janet’s once 
beneficent world, seemed just then of 
little consequence. 

Outside, the door of the motor banged and 
the lawyer's parting words returned vividly 
to the girl. “You've both been supremely 
foolish,” he had said, emphasizing his words 
with his hat which he shook at them as they 
stood before him. “In your own way each 
of you has shown yourself little more than a 
child. Janet had no right to tamper with her 
legacy. Butler, you blundered frightfully 
in Harsen. Now you've got on your hands a 
high-class trickster who is just honest enough 
so that he is difficult to get at. His objects 
are perfectly clear. What you've admitted 
to me tonight, what I saw for myself the 
other day, put beyond dispute that he’s 
trying to force you out of your own concern. 
And I think he’s in a fair way to do it. Where 
will you two be then? Butler without a 
job, Janet’s legacy gone, and as for your 
mother’s money — well, he'd have that, too, 
without ever a chance for us to recover it. 
I've wanted to open your eyes to just where 
this more or less visionary undertaking of 
an independent business is leading. Both 
of you see, don’t you?” And they had 
nodded grave assents as Winter put his 
hand on the knob and concluded: “Get rid 
of Harsen. He's dangerous! And, Butler, 
you're no match for him.” 

The motor started and there was the 
sound of scuffling feet on the short brick 
walk. The door opened and closed, and 
Janet’s husband came into the room. 

She half-turned her head to see his face 
and take the measure of what his attitude 
toward her would now be. It was impossible 
to read his features outside the range of 
light, and her frightened eyes followed him 
to the long mahogany table a comfortable 
distance from the fire. He stood there 
silently thumbing the pages of a bright red- 
bound book. His eyes were pinched up, 
and every feature, every line of his body 
expressed the embarrassment of his soul. 
Shame, anxiety, anger, all beset him. Janet 
had a conscious flicker of pity for him, but as 
he suddenly spoke, it died. 

“Well, you see where you’ve landed me,” 
he said, and, turning peevishly about, he 
drew up an armchair. The girl stifled her 
first wrath. She thought his manner was in 
part a shield for the wounds to his pride. 

“Don’t you think, Butler,” she said in a 
controlled and sober voice, “that it would 
be better to say ‘where we have landed 
ourselves’?”’ 

“Each other, you mean,” 
and sat down. 

“Very well,” Janet returned with a sense 
of her superiority in this crisis, “if you insist 
upon looking at matters in that way, all 
right. It’s immaterial now. What’s to be 
done is the question. We're in a bad fix.” 

“There’s only one thing to be done,” 
he affirmed with certain decision. “Just 
one.” He had been leaning back in the chair. 
Now he sat forward, and pointing a long 
menacing finger at her added, “And it 
seems to me you ought to do it.” His full 
lips closed tight for an instant; he held his 
position, his eyes bitter and unloving. 

With a small, feeble gesture of despair 
Janet turned away. She was dismayed 
that her husband should have so utterly 
failed in worthiness. 

“Butler,” she began, ending the pause, 
“don’t be rude; try to be big. Whatever 
the trouble between us in the last day or 
so has been, let’s ——”’ 

Nervously, irritably, he cut her short. 
“The trouble between us in the last day or 
so,” he caught up. “That’s easy. You've 
made a damned fool out of me.” 

“How, Butler? At the meeting?” And 
she moved her chair around to face him more 
squarely. 

“Why, certainly — rushing out that way.” 

“But, don’t you understand?” said Janet, 
bending forward and stretching an ap- 
peasing hand from her knee toward him. 
“I was frightened — frightened for you. I 
simply went to Mother as fast as I could.” 





he retorted, 


















“We'll just 
put him 

on 

Sanatogen”’ 
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HAT a happy thought prompted that 


decision! 


He wasn’t his ‘‘old self’’ at 


all—and try to mask it as he might, his face 
showed only too well how poorly he felt. And 
so when a friend—with conviction born of 
experience—spoke of Sanatogen, they “‘put 


him on Sanatogen.”’ 


Sanatogen—combining the tissue-building properties 
of a FOOD with the invigorating qualities of a TONIC 
—rejuvenated his appetite, improved his digestion, 
brought rest to his nerves, made good the over-drafts 
upon his energy—and little by little brought back that 
old-time vigor and sprightliness and joy in living. 


Perhaps you have not yet had this happy thought— 
perhaps you haven’t yet “‘put him on Sanatogen.”’ 


Then simply let us tell you this: Over 21,000 
physicians have testified in writing to the value of 
Sanatogen after having observed its effect in daily prac- 


tice. 


So, too, have hundreds of famous men and 


women whose very names must be 


convincing—people who know from 
personal experience the restorative 
help that Sanatogen gives. 
verdict that cannot be mistaken. 


Whenwill you give Sanatogen the 
opportunity to help Aim, or her, or you? 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere in sizes from $1.00 up 


Grand Prize, International Congressof Medicine, London,1913 


SANAEO @ 


ENDORSED BY 


OVER 





Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 


the eminent novelist - states 

man, writes from London 
te . 

Sanatogen is to my mind a 
true food-tonic, feeding the 
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=== | “Went to Mother as fast as I could!” he already made to Martha and John and 
7 mimicked; and added, “You talk like a which, to spare him, she had kept secret, W 
= 8. || child! And then it was just as bad coming Horror filled her at a vision of his face 0 
| to me and trying to make me justify myself. should he learn the precise part he had 
| How do you suppose anyone could stand up __ played at their child’s party before two of 
9 against a beast like Harsen?” their guests. That kindness and protection he 
ne rey ~ “Well, I’m sorry if I’ve hurt your feelings. had been the motive of her concealment wi 
But let’s put all that aside now. Let’sfor- somehow seemed of small avail now. 0 
get it and see what’s to be done.” Janet hesitated over her reply. 
| Latest and (ireatest “Forget it? Oh, I was willing enough to ‘I thought so,” he said with a sneer. 
forget. It’s you that wouldn’t. Last “Thought what, Butler?” she asked, and 
| evening, as soon as we met, I was all for raised surprised and inquiring eyes. un 
Adventure forgetting. I didn’t want to quarrel with “It’s what I suspected yesterday. I 
you. I wasn’t going to hash over a lot of | saw it when we were walking down the ex 
Zane Grey’ stuff that I couldn’t have made you under- street — knew it even before then. _ Sure wo 
His own experience in catching the largest and most J || stand, but you were the one who had tomake —_ enough, I was right. It’s clear now. aff 
dangerous swordfish ever caught with rod and reel Him) || ® quarrel out of the whole affair.” She looked up at him with honest be- z 
oe sie item adiate ny - But I thought you might apologize or wilderment. He was leaning upon the N 
_If you know Zane Grey’s adventure nov els and stories of the ' | explain?” she returned, half questioningly. table, his fingers straining at the edge and d 
pont -p Ww eee cannes resist this story of his own most thrilling Mn We **Oh, what of it?” he cried with a careless searching her features with a glance that her 
vif cee ge ys mcg | in | ai all toss of his hand. “Everything’s so messed had no trace of compassion. “Yes, it’s Bu 
2 cendiihiea. e dangers, the thrills, the exciting adventure up that a fellow can’t tell where to begin.” clear enough now,” and his voice was rough ‘ 
‘ You will aot miss this rare treat in December RECREATION || , Janet saw that his nerves were raw and with subdued feeling. “And that’s been a 
, * The wonderful photo-pictures of leaping swordfish illustrating his mind distracted. The mother instinct, big part of my quarrel. It’s just like one hac 
this real live “been there” story are cupaeedinasl interesting which he sometimes evoked, killed any of the of you women. Let a man make one mis- safe 
* We want you to have this stacy of Zane Grey’s r ; i girl’s bitterness then. He seemed all snarled take and he’s done for with you. But I'm _— 
« We want to welleome on : Sentther rte, Bon Sates tee eiudie Hil and twisted out of shape. eo not going to let you slip out. Your confi- I n 
of the “Been There’ Clan  emene n o big tt ak easis Well, there’s just one place to begin, dence got me into this business, and your con- wit] 
Sane eadinien an, y | she said soothingly; “with Harsen. fidence has got to see me through. Whether I 
sportsmen. MM | you have confidence now or not doesn't peat 
RECREATION, the widely wn and reliable “been there” My | HERE was a pause. Butler regarded her matter. You'll have to pretend you have. que: 
sportsman’s magazine of America, is always full of fun, excite- HII from beneath dark lids. Finally heaskedin I’ve a right to it.” mus 
ment a nd idventure, terse, practical articles, breezy yarns, special a slightly modified voice: “‘ How much of this Janet stared, aghast, and, as she continued fear 
| been there storves, high grade fiction, authoritative feature artt- pretty situation unfolded here tonight do to meet Butler’s eyes, her lips trembled shar 
cles, useful hints, informative news of the outdoor field, tips on you think you really understand?” and she threatened to lose self-control in he « 
| vhere to go, descriptions of new and timely equipment, letters from “IT understand,” she said carefully, “that tears. Nor could she quite measure her ay 
| verywhere, It is always splendidly illustrated with extraordinary if we don’t get rid of Harsen we’re likely to reply; she had not been prepared for this 
ni hoto- pi cures, RECREATION is the one outdoor magazine , lose everything we have in the world, and _ turn of the screw. AS 
above all for which you should subscribe. Mother’s money, too.” “Why, Butler, I have confidence in you,” | 
| { The regular subscription price is $1.50 a year, but as a new “Very well, then,” he replied, “do you and as she uttered the sentence she reflected tract 
subscriber we offer you a special know what getting rid of Harsen means?” that _ —— That confidence of hers = 
i “Not precisely.” may have been seriously impaired — as ai 
| ia GET ACQUAINTED OPPORTUNITY ; “Til eu you.” Butler got up, took a —_ that evening as in Butler's office - his ¢ 
oe ncluding all the latest and greatest stories nervous turn across the floor and stopping but it was not altogether gone. She had not her. 
| o “ » »rie > ° 
ay Ty me ap ee Sao n  ere: by the table, lifted the lid of the brass admitted to herself that her husband had not that 
the 1915 Game Laws, for only ONE DOLLAR. We will send to any address in cigarette-box. He fingered for a cigarette the talent to succeed. She had come peril- yeste 
November mumber beginning Mr. Cavers epetiel arcicios, and eater your and then, looking straight over at Janet, ously near the line but had never yet taken Jf Jane! 
subscription for REC RE AT 1ON fer con months beginning with the Decem- snapped the lid shut sharply as he shot the full step. Butler met Janet's admission ‘agoni 
receipt of ONE DOLLAR. Send your Dollar bill at our risk. If after reading Tascelisdiontvetbass “tan tx eh ti—t i 
; “ . ene your Dollar at our ris At the word she sickened weakly and in en why all this fuss— these tragic go. 
the first three numbers of RECRE ATION you are not satisfied, back will silence watched him light his cigarette, toss looks?” he demanded. . close 
Uk TRIS COoUPe lh ques the burnt match into the fire and resume | Oh, Butler—not Martha and John? blow. 
j k : : his chair. Someone else,” Janet pleaded. each 
Neg - eget = eg opal = a= yn wk lag ng a “Well?” she questioned anxiously when “That's what you said once before. I tell I forg 
months, beginning with the December, r98S. issue containing Zane he did not go on. you there is no one else,” he asserted “D 
Grev's Latest and Greatest Adve nture. Send me a copy of the October oa Well,” he then proceeded, **Harsen has “John’s got plenty of money. He'd never doubl 
number +g the rors Game Laws and the November number got the stock — forty per cent. of it. If I know that what we need was out of his bank The 
a ee aay Gee We eee See simply put him out, he'll kick up an awful —_ account.” Slow, 
BE oD, oo ee er ee, row in the courts. I’ve got tobuy him out, —_ The girl rose and walked to the mantel- His he 
Late 85 conte and he wants face value and that means piece. She laid her arm upon it and rested his fa 
$1.50 se ree ae eg : McClure’s a COpy money. Is that clear?” her weary head upon her arm, and in silence and ti 
a year hdd 4 esrartennactactodh ns et EC a ‘Perfectly,’ nodded Janet. looked into the dimming embers. She depth: 
Nis === With an aggravating deliberation totally heard Butler resume his roving of the floor "ae 
alien to him he went on, his gaze upon the Janet wondered if she could risk telling where 
‘| ceiling. ‘Well, money’s scarce. I can’t him _ she knew that no help could be -“- 
get it from the banks. I'm not known. I secured from her sister and brother-in-law. dane 
The aoe oy arene have no particular pull or credit. That “Well?” he prodded her presently from “Oh, | 
Meenas s Model No. 5 OLIVER with means that we'll have to borrow it. I said — across the room. “TH 
Tye t Tab nd Back | there was one thing to be done. That’s it Still she had no reply. Her husband’s next him pr 
Space FREE 1 RIAL? — borrow!” words suggested a possible escape. She 
weet amar : “tg fh Janet’s hand again went to her cheek “I suppose you think I ought to go my- moved 
FE to be the best typewriter and her eyes dimmed with trouble. “And _ self?” he asked bitterly. change 
mi ever saw and want to as I said before,” took up Butler, leaning Before Janet faced about she reflected that “WI 
oni © th a ss wed b 2 Bo Send Johnson your name forward, his cigarette trembling in his she could humble herself before Martha and breath! 
ile—lower than the lowest oon eee fingers, his mouth unpleasantly twisted, implore silence concerning the appeals which “Tt 
' prices and you can let ing profits “IT think you ought to do it.” she herself had already made. Even as 
pe get gg ge Bs al ve Yo : Learn how pet “Oh, Butler,” she cried involuntarily, the thought came to her she was shocked by 
BA gt Model No. 6 650,000 people the simplest and and turned away. all that it signified; a far cry, indeed, from 
aa andar IIFE GUARANTEE. Because there arc caslent Gey Win ie “What's the matter?” »mande he ideal of what her marriage was ave 
mo American Ty ewriters gong 8 4 ping Re mat's the matter?” he demanded _ the ideal of what her marriage was to have 
> you a wonderful price inducement, BE SURE | Old Trusty harshly. “Aren't you going to stand by been! But she believed she had come to 
A Ni td ~~, . Ba Oo. ee wll aicenention Big production makes : << me? ‘ such a dangerous pass mn life that she did 
ibsolutely | |} low price. And John- “Yes — yes, I'll stand by you,” she not falter long. 
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“Why, yes,” she said with an ingenuous- 
ness that amazed her. “Of course you === 
could do that, couldn’t you?” 


declare d, throwing a beseec hing arm toward 
him. “It’s not that — it’ s you. You're 
not yourself, you're 








. Addre ‘“ »» on 3 >> . 
ae os a Well, maybe I'm not,” answered Butler Could I?” he asked, coming to a stop 
M. M. Johnson Co, r ; . = : A . w age “ee 
Clay Center, Neb. shortly, and got to his feet again. That’s and his voice rising. 
neither here nor there. That damned Janet paused before she sat down. “ Yes 











—couldn’t you?” Her brows were lifted 
and she spoke quietly. 
Butler waited a terrible second before he 


Harsen has been driving me mad. But we've 
8 ,. . 

got to have money and there’s just one 

person to let us have it!” 
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“I'll tell you why. It’s because Wh 
Janet knew that a shock was coming and , 
found herself gripping the arm rest. ; A 
“Because,” went on Butler, stepping 
nearer to her, “I’ve been.” 
The girl’s heart contracted oninen sly. Nov 
Surprise and dismay held her rigid and he 
stared blankly, with parted lips, up to the A 
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cigarette in short, agitated puffs. 

“The Tremonts,” he said casually, not 
pausing in his restless march. 

“Oh!” breathed Janet and sank to- 
gether in her chair. 

She was not conscious of precisely when 
he ceased walking. Presently she found 
him standing above her. “Don’t look like 
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“Oh, I know you haven't,” she replied, 
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She dared not at that moment tell him She _ blinked. 
she managed. 
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“Yesterday, after I left you.” 

Janet fell back in her chair. She was tense 
with fright and it was necessary for her to 
moisten her lips before she inquired, timidly: 

“Well, what did they say, Butler?” 

Again he stood above her. “They said,” 
he replied, clipping every syllable, “that there 
was only one basis upon which they would 
consider putting up money.” 

“Yes?” 

“You!” 

Once more Janet was erect. 
understand! Me?” 

“Exactly. It may have been only an 
excuse. I’m not sure. Anyhow, he said he 
would not think of it except as a family 
affair, and that means you.” He hesitated 
a second before he demanded _huskily, 
“Now will you go?” 

Janet's perplexed eyes fell and she bit at 
her lips. “What did you say to them, 
Butler?” she evaded. 

“Oh, I told them,” he replied, as if the 
matter were of small consequence, “that I 
had a nice business, that things were getting 
safely under way, that I didn’t think Harsen 
was much of an addition — the sort of stuff 
I naturally would tell him.” He concluded 
with a generous wave of his hand. 

The girl was limp. Her husband had re- 
peated, redoubled, the galling farce of his 
quest for capital. What knowing grins there 
must have been in the Tremont home! Her 
fear now, however, was greater than her 
shame. She kept her eyes from Butler's as 
he once more confronted her, threateningly. 

“Now will you go to the Tremonts?” 


“TI don’t 


GAIN the girl hesitated, roused herself to 

speak, and did not. She was looking dis- 

tractedly about, a hand at her hot throat, 
when her husband wheeled off from her. 

“Huh!” he jeered, as he flung himself in 
his chair and sprawled his great length, eveing 
her. “I knew, no matter what you said, 
that your faith in me was gone. I knew it 
yesterday. That cursed Winter killed it.” 
Janet, without looking at him, raised an 
agonized hand. “Oh, don’t deny it. If you 
believed in me, you'd stand by me now, and 
go. You talk about —‘ourselves.’” He 
closed his jaws before he dealt the next 
blow. “From now on, my dear lady, it’s 
each other. Not in a thousand years will 
[ forget this!” 

“Don’t, Butler, don’t!” cried Janet, 
doubling forward and covering her eyes. 

There was a snicker and then silence. 
Slowly she turned about an.‘ looked at him. 
His head was upon the back of the chair and 
his face beneath the table light was gray 
and tired. He seemed to appraise her from 
depths of scorn and bitterness. 

“It’s all very nice when a fellow is some- 
where near the top of the wave, isn’t it?” 
he observed. 

Janet sprang up, her hands at her temples. 
“Oh, Butler, Pll go! I'll go!” 

“Tl be damned if you will!” came from 
him promptly and shortly. 

She turned in amazement. He had not 
moved; that terrifying expression had not 
changed. 

“Why not?” breathed the girl, and waited, 
breathless. 

“It wouldn’t be honest,” he said curtly, 


“and anyway —" He got up and with his 
head back challenging delivered, before he 
reached for another cigarette, “I don’t need 
your confidence in me. I can get along 
without it. I’ve something better.” 

“What, Butler?” inquired Janet, bending 
solicitously toward him. 

““My own confidence in myself,” he said. 

Janet walked thoughtfully a little way down 
the room and back again to her chair. Her 
hands showed white against the arm rests. 
She stared at a swall vagrant brand within 
the fireplace. It was shooting tiny jets of 
flame. All else seemed ashes. A clear, cool 
spot in her brain spoke. In a world of ruin 
and trouble one ideal must rise supreme. 
She must keep faith with herself, in herself. 

She turned a calm glance to her husband. 
Through a film of smoke she saw his em- 
bittered eyes, his contemptuous lips. For 
a dispassionate moment she met his gaze. 
Her face seemed chastened to a pure white- 
ness. 

“Butler,” she said, and felt in that instant 
her power, “I'll tell you why I didn’t want 
to go to Martha and John.” 

“Well, why?” He did not move; merely 
raised his cigarette to his mouth and scorn- 
fully studied her. 

Tle girl did not hesitate. In a tone of 
singular evenness she replied: “Because I 
too, have been.” 

Janet held herself steady while all the 
demons of understanding and of pride and 
wrath rushed into his worn face. With a 
bound like the spring of a beast he seemed to 
leap up. Involuntarily she twisted herself 
sharply and half-crouched back into her 
chair. He stopped close to the table, a 
little way from her. 

It was a moment of a lifetime in its inten- 
sity. Janet held her breath and looked up 
to her husband. The salvation of her ver) 
soul seemed balanced in his quivering lips. 
It was with a shudder breaking the tautness 
of her slim, young body, that she heard 
him speak. 

“Before you're thro.gh,” he roared, and 
she knew that he was seizing the book at his 
hand, “I believe you'll ruin me yet.” 

In a red flash the book went to the level of 
his shoulders. ‘You're the worst sort of 
creature that crawls this earth.”. The book 
crashed down. “That's what you are!” 

Janet blinded her eyes against his face. 
She could not bear to look at him in his rage. 
When, an instant later, he spoke it was in a 
tone more terrible because it was more 
controlled. 

“A good woman, but a well-meaning foo!,” 
he said. 

Janet was conscious that he lingered a 
brief second surveying her from his distance. 
Then she heard him crossing the floor and 
mounting the stairs. She opened her eyes 
to a room which seemed preternaturally 
bright. And as she lay still, staring at, the 
four dangling chains of the electric lamp 
which still swung gently to and fro, she 
marked, with pulse-beats, her husband’s 
deliberate, heavy-heeled footfalls above. 

He entered the bedchamber, which had 
been Butler’s and hers. For a dozen steps 
he moved about and then out and down 
the hall to the little room opposite where 
the baby slept. The door closed quietly. 


[To be Continued] 
NEXT MONTH: Long’ instalments of “Mr. and Mrs. 


Pierce,” and “ Beltane,” the usual short stories, and, com- 
plete in one number, “ Pep,” a short novel by Wallace Irwin. 
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Afield in the Office 


By Perrin Holmes Lowrey 


QO" my heart fares out in the vital winter weather, 


Where the snow is shiny silence and the lit winds run, 


Where the slender pines are standing with their lyric tops together 


And the syeamores are silver in the sun. 


Now the dogs stand stiff in the tawny meadow sedges, 


And the birds are whirring up before the crisp, clear gun, 


And my spirit sees them settle in the amber thicket edges 


Where the sycamores are silver in the sun. 
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Napoleon Bonaparte’s 


Name fills more pages in the world’s solemn 
history than that of any other mortal. Mighty 
armies are now again contending on the same 
battlefields where he fought one hundred years 
ago. All the causes of this mighty struggle may be 
learned from the pages of history. The one com- 
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Balopticon 


gives entertainment as novel, as inter- 
esting, as varied and as instructive as 


the talking machine gives in its field, 
The Home Balopticon projects pictures, 
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rect position from left to right, not reversed, 
Now fitted wth special 400-watt gas-filled 
Mazda Lamp, giving illumination superior to 
any similar instrument on the market. Abso- 
lutely safe and automatic and simple enough 
for child to operate. Lenses, mirrors and all 
mechanical parts of high quality—not a toy. Ideal 
equipment for clube and small schoolroom as well as 
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aluminum coated wall- 
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entertain with the Home 
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and regulate the instrument from a 
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Grippe! 


| Continued from page 26} 





“Our sympathy is with you. One of us 
will run up to see you over Sunday.” 

And Westervelt wired back: 

“On no account come to Milton. Con- 
tagious, but not dangerous. Medical atten- 
tion adequate. Need nothing.” 

And the partners, vastly disturbed, wrote 
on another blank: . 

“Please wire exact information. We are 
anxious.” 

And Westervelt, by this time comfortable 
and happy in an old Colonial house, with 
marvelous paneling and an excellent cogk, 
chuckled as he sent the reply: 

‘Doctors not agreed on diagnosis. May be 
anything. Pip, bots, blind staggers, or 
rheumatic fever. Simply run down after 
attack of grippe, and subject to almost 
everything. Quarantined for the present. 
Don’t worry, and don’t come up _ here. 
Region full of malaria, but am too sick to 
leave. No place for you to stay if you come, 
and doctors would not allow me to see you.” 

Three hours later he received a heated 
answer: 

“Jim thinks you're delirious, but I don’t. 
I think you're crazy.” 

And Westervelt, writing the final message 
of the series, said simply: 

“Jim is right. Collect.” 


the treatment, 
at the doctor's 


N the fifth day of 
Westervelt stopped 
office to make his report. 

“T can stand everything but the exercise,” 
he stated. “Please can’t I begin to take my 
walks in the motor?” 

The doctor laughed, and shook her head. 

“An hour, morning and afternoon,” she 
maintained. “And leisurely ——” 

“But I'm not used to walking alone,” he 
protested. “I don’t like it. It seems like 
such a fearful waste of time, somehow. I 
get to thinking all sorts of things, and then 
there's no one to share them, and that’s 
annoying. Now in the car, I'm differ- 
ent e 

“Have you walked yet this morning?” 

“Not yet. I'm trying to beg off.” 

“T have a call to make,” said the doctor, 
“and it’s such a lovely day I thought I'd 
walk myself. It’s about a mile. Then that'll 
leave you only two more miles by yourself. 
Will that do?” 

He acceded joyously; and together they 
set off down the highway. 

“This is great!’’ said Westervelt. “And 
if it hadn't been for you, I'd be sitting at a 
desk this morning, trying to pretend I 
enjoyed it.” He glanced sideways at her, 
and inhaled luxuriously. 

“Do you really think you're better?” 
inquired. the doctor. 

“Think so? I know it! I feel it all the 
time! This is the finest vacation I’ve had in 
years.” 

“One trouble with anemics,” she com- 
mented, “is that when they begin to improve, 
they're likely to overdo things. I've been 
watching you very carefully — you're smok- 
ing too much.” 

“Impossible!” 

“No; you really are. 
have to give you a limit.” 

“But ['m not smoking half as much as I do 
in New York!” 

“Even so, you're too nervous. Your pulse 
shows it.” 

“Well,” he said, and looked sideways at 


I'm afraid I shall 


her, “I don’t believe that smoking has 
much to do with it.” 
“Also,” she said, “you — you fidget. 


You're very restless, and I think it’s because 
you're smoking, and sitting up too late. 
We'd better change your hours. And would 
it bother you very much to stop smoking 
entirely? The sooner you're back to normal, 
you know, the sooner you can be in New 
York.” 

He helped the doctor over a ruined stone 
wall, which she was perfectly capable of 
taking at a single step. 

“It isn’t smoking,” he denied. 
of that.” 

“Well, have you any idea what it is?” 


“ 


I’m sure 


“In — in general.” 
“Well, what is it?” 
“IT — I can’t tell you.” 


The doctor halted, and reproached him 
with her eyes. 

“Now, please!” she said. “It’s vital for 
me to know every little detail that would 


help us. If you think that smoking isn’t 
making you nervous; and I know you're 
nervous from some reason; and you have a 
theory of your own, you owe it to both of us 
to tell me. Is it physical, or mental?” 

“Tt’s —it’s both; chiefly mental.” 

“Are you worried about anything?” 

“Yes. A great deal.” 

“Can't you tell me about it?” 

“N-not very well,” he faltered. 
quite personal.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, resuming her walk. 
A moment later she observed: “Can’t you 
remove the cause?” 

“Oh, no!” said Westervelt. 

““As a general rule,” she advised him, 
“‘there are just two classes of things that 
aren't worth worrying about — the things 
you can help, and the things you can’t help. 
But —I expect my patients to do as I say, 
and not as I do.” 

The doctor came to a standstill at the next 
wall. 

“My call is in this house. Ill have to 
goin. You go on for about a mile, and 
then walk back.” 

“You said an hour,” he temporized. 

“Yes.” 

“And it’s been half an hour already.” 

“Oh! But we were talking. You should 
have done much more in half an hour!” 

“IT know I should, but I couldn’t.” 

“I’m going in. I’m late now. You 
walk one more mile anyway. Will you?” 

“TI promise,” he said soberly: but instead 
of striding away across the fields he stood 
by the wall, and watched her until she disap- 
peared. 

When she retraced her steps, she found him 
seated comfortably in the lee of the stones, 
smoking his pipe. 

“Why, I thought you promised me to 
walk another mile!” she exclaimed in pro- 
fessional disappointment. 

“I did!” admitted Westervelt, scrambling 
to his feet, and knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe. “And [m going to. I’m going to 
walk back to town with you!” 


“It's 


URING the subsequent days, he walked 

with her a great deal. Her practice, 
he learned, was superficial, and limited in 
great extent to charity cases. The average 
citizen of Milton preferred patent medicines 
to a woman doctor, and said so with engag- 
ing frankness. So that instead of driving 
furiously from house to house, she found 
time to stroll, and Westervelt found time to 
stroll with her. As she told him more about 
her work, and her ambitions, he began to 
wonder if, after all, he hadn’t been correct 
in his estimate of woman physicians. She 
seemed to him to have yearned not for medi- 
cine, but for a career. She had been dis- 
satisfied with idleness; and deliberately she 


had chosen the hardest work she could 
conceive, and selected a hard field to 
work in. 


Yet although both of them were profes- 
sionals in an amateur sense, each had, at 
times, certain responsibilities. Dr. Thornton 
was constrained to treat a patient or two; 
and Westervelt, in odd moments, adminis- 
tered a trust fund. He didn’t mind the 
patients, for they weren't too numerous 
to prevent his monopolization of the doctor's 
time; but he was seriously concerned about 
the trust fund; because it required his per- 
sonal attention on the first of every month. 

He delayed the announcement as long as 
he dared; but eventually he had to declare 
his intention of running down to the city 
within forty-eight hours. He declared it 
on the first day he was allowed to drive his 
roadster; and at the period of declaration, 
he had the doctor beside him on the seat. 
Ostensibly, he was taking her to a distant 
case. 

“But you ought not to leave yet!” she 
protested. “I didn’t want you to go until 
you're much better. You're still nervous, 
and your heart action disturbs me. If 
you go down and throw yourself into your 
work again, you'll be depressed, and you 
might have another breakdown.” 

“I’m sorry, but it’s imperative.” 

“Nothing's more imperative than your 
health! Nothing ever can be!” 

“I’m sorry, but I must go. And — before 
I do —I want to settle the — the business 
between us.” 

“Please don’t talk about that now!” 
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“I'd rather do it now than any other time, 
although it isn’t pleasant. You've spent 
a great deal of thought on me. I want you 
to e-charge me. Why, you’ ve put nearly 
a month on my case 

“I know; but I haven't helped you nearly 
as much as I can. Your nervousness isn’t 
better, and your eyes are strained.” 

“But you can’t help that! And I’m not 
a charity patient!” 

“And I don’t depend on my fees — if I did, 
I'd starve to death!” 

“But I've got to show my appreciation 
in some Way. 

“Please stop the car!”’ she said. 

Westervelt stopped it, at the brow of a hill. 
Before them and behind them the dusty 
road stretched interminably; there was no 
one in sight. 

“Shall I kill the engine?” he asked. 

“Please. I don’t want any vibration. 
I'm going to prove something to you!” She 
laid her hand on his wrist. 

“That doesn’t prove anything,” 
desperately. 

“Oh, but it does! And your hands are 
unsteady — even when you're holding the 
wheel.” 

In substantiation, she put one of her 
hands over his, and both knew that it 
trembled. 

“Didn't I tell you so?” she said. 

“But you don't understand 

“I understand that you're not nearly 
normal — you told me once that you're 
terribly worried about something.” 

“Tam! B-but I can’t help it.” 

“You can tell me about it! How can I 
cure you unless you let me?” 

“You c-can’t cure me at all! I don't 
want you to cure me! I like it!” 

“You — you like it! You're not a hyp- 
ochondriac!” 

“You never can cure me! You t-told me 
that I ought to remove the cause of my 
worry —I can’t do that.” 

Her eyes, incredulous, met his, and wa- 
“*P-perhaps we had better drive on.’ 

“No, we hadn't! You're my physician, 
and I’m going to tell you about it 

“If you won't be fair with me — if you 
won't help me to understand your symptoms 
—then you'll be another dissatisfied patient 
to talk about w-woman doctors si 

“T am fair with you—Im telling you 
now! You— you make a mistake in your 
diagnosis! Of course I'm _ nervous. Of 
course my heart isn’t right . . . of course 
my pulse isn’t. It never is when you're 
anywhere near me.” 

“Mr. Westervelt!” the girl gasped. 





he said 











More Holworthy Hall stories, notably “The Road House, 


“It's true! And my appetite, and sleep, 
and all the rest of it. And it isn’t because 
you're a woman doctor — it’s because you're 
a woman! It’s because you're yourself! 


And I’m p-perfectly mad about you. And | 
that’s all that’s been the matter with me for | 


weeks!” 
Her fascinated, frightened eyes clung to his. 
“You — you're not 





“I’m not anything but in love with you! | 


I want you more than I’ve ever wanted any- 
thing else in my whole life! You're- 
you're adorable! You 2 . 

“But —” she gasped. 

“Oh, you can always use your profession 
for charity — for others,” he cried, reading 
her mind at once. “That’s all you're doing 
now!” He took both her hands between his, 
and this time it was hers that trembled, and 
his that were steady. ‘My dear, dear girl,” 
he said, “I'm not a real lawyer, either, but 
I couldn’t give it up! I couldn't! You 
can’t give up your work — altogether! Put 
couldn't we help the people who need it? 
Wouldn't that be a wonderful work for both 
of us?” 

“But if you c-cared,” she faltered, “how 
could you have — have wanted to pay me? 
I took you as a friend.” 

He put his arm around her; unresisting, 
she drooped towards him. 

** Like this!” said Westervelt. 

When he released her, shy, and quivering, 
she sat for a moment bewildered by the tre- 
mendous realization of the future that had 
so suddenly opened to her, the past that was 
so irrevocably closed. Then, her cheeks 
rich in color, her eyes ineffably moist and 
deep, she leaned closer to him, and drew his 
face down to her own. 

“You . . . won't have to go back — now, 
will you?” she whispered. 

“T must, I must! Dearest — when?” 

““W-whenever you s-say so.” 

“Soon?” 

She nodded assent. 

“Will your — your family 

“T haven’t any. Im all alone 

“There’s a minister in Milton — surely 
there is!” 

Westervelt started the motor, and began 
to turn. As he straightened out the car 
for the run to town, he sneezed. 

“Oh!” she cried softly. “Oh, you poor 
boy! Wait! Don’t go ahead yet! Wait!” 

Her bag was open; her fingers were at his 
lips. He kissed them, and took his medicine. 
And then the gray roadster gathered speed, 
and cleared for town and the dominie’s, 
at twenty miles an hour, thirty, forty — and 
still no one in sight on the road to happiness. 














” in which 


booze and the suburbs are convincingly and entertainingly presented. 





What happened in foregoing instalments of 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and in every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everything 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 
calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 


One Policy 


One System 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them—as far in advance as it is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and making expenditures 
for far-ahead requirements when 
they can be most advantageously 
made, the Bell System conserves 
the economic interest of the whole 
country while furnishing a _tele- 
phone service which in its per- 
fection is the model for all the 
world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





ELTANE, growing up in the English 
forest in the care of Ambrose the 
Hermit, knows naught of men and women 
and cities. He lives alone in a hut beside a 
brook, and on an anvil nearby makes bill- 
hooks and ax-heads and such implements as 
the dwellers in the greenwood make use of. 
Walking through the forest one day, Beltane 
comes upon a gay cavalcade of richly ap- 
pareled ladies and gentlemen, led by the 
Duke, Black Ivo. The Duke, noting Bel- 
tane’s staring eyes, makes sport of him, and 
calls for his, wrestler, Gefroi, to come and 
fight the “rogue.” But Beltane puts forth 
his mighty strength and worsts Gefroi. 

The story reaches the Lady Helen of Mor- 
tain, whom the Black Duke is seeking in 
marriage; and upon a day the Lady Helen, 
riding her white palfrey, comes on Beltane 
in the forest, singing a song he has made of 
birds and flowers and the sun. When Bel- 
tane sees the Lady Helen, he stands speech- 
less at her beauty. But the Duchess makes 
him tell her who he is and all about his 
manner of life. And when she would ride 
aay, Beltane holds the bridle and beseeches 
her to tell him who she is; but this she re- 
fuses. Yet, when Beltane looses his hold 
an she rides swiftly away, she turns and 
calls to him one word: “Helen!” 

he wind in the trees and the song of the 
brook take on a new meaning, always whis- 
pering, “Helen,” until at last they seem to 

| her to his side. But when Beltane learns 
th t she is the Lady Helen, he tears himself 
away. Then it is he decides to go out into 


the world to forget his own sorrow by min- 
istering unto others. Destroying his hut, 
he goes to Ambrose the Hermit to bid him 
good-by; but the hermit, realizing the time 
has come when Beltane must know who he 
is, tells him that he is Beltane’s father, the 
Duke of Pentavalon, and that Beltane must 
take his rightful place and stop the outrages 
being perpetrated by the one who had made 
himself Duke — Black Ivo. 

Beltane does not go far before he comes 
upon three of Sir Pertolepe’s foresters about 
to slay a young jester. Not only does he 
save the fellow, but by sparing Black Roger, 
one of the foresters, earns his everlasting 
allegiance. Accompanied by Black Roger, 
Giles the Bowman, Walkyn and Friar Mar- 
tin, Beltane succeeds in burning down Black 
Ivo’s gallows and in opening the dungeon of 
Belsaye. He narrowly escapes death at the 
hands of Sir Pertolepe and hastens on to free 
a nun from Sir Gilles of Brandonmere. The 
nun proves to be Lady Helen. They go to 
Mortain, planning to be married immediately; 
but Beltane is delivered into the hands of 
Sir Pertolepe. The jester saves Beltane 
from a most horrible death, and he joins his 
faithful comrades, Roger, Giles and Walkyn. 

Accompanied by a group of outlaws the 
four proceed to burn down Garthlaxton 
and take Belsaye. Walkyn slays Sir Gui. 
Leaving Roger and Walkyn and others to 
protect Belsaye, Beltane rides forth with his 
followers and his faithful knight, Sir Fidelis. 
Discovering that Fidelis is Helen in disguise, 
Beltane sends her back to Mortain. 
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interprets fifty typical examples of 
penmanship. You will probably find 
your style among them. You can 
obtain a copy with 12 different pat- 
terns of Spencerian Steel Pens for 
10 cents. Send at once—a new 
edition (limited) is just off the press. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 
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A Plea for Preparedness 


A Letter to the Editor from the 


American Defense Society, Inc. 


i 1 A Genuine Leather 


Iasi 
\’ Tobacco Pouch 
és! In order to acquaint more men 
*| with the supreme enjoyment and 
||| satisfaction afforded by the whole- 
\|5|| some, healthful “PIPER” habit, we will 
‘/E|| give this fine leather Tobacco Pouch, 
| Free, to everyone sending 10 cents for a 10c 
| cut of PIPER Heidsieck Chewing Tobacco. 
=|| The pouch is strongly made of fine tan leather, 
‘| with a flap and patent snap clasp. Every man 
who loves a good chew will appreciate the convenience of this 
handsome, handy leather pouch to carry his tobacco in. 
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N view of the great help Mc- Our articles of faith are few in number 
Clure’s Magazine has been to the and to the point. We are all American 
cause of preparedness, we in the citizens. Our society is non-partisan 
American Defense Society — and and non-political in character. We 
by we I speak, I believe, for the entire believe in telling the truth about our 
Board of Trustees—feel that this defenseless condition. We stand in fear 
pioneer work on your part should not — of no parties or politicians. We are the 
pass without some recognition from announced enemy of the pork barrel 
those more directly interested in better in Congress. We are young and aggres- 
national defense organization work. At — sive, firmly believing in all institutions 
the same time we hope the work you which represent an American ideal of 
and Mr. Cleveland Moffett have so well _ liberty and justice. 
begun will not be dropped with the Just at this time we are doing a defi- 
present series of articles. nite work in which every citizen should 
Whatever is done by the Sixty-fourth have a part. We are urging every voter 
Congress, and as a matter of fact very in the country to send to his congress- 
little can be accomplished now except man and his senators a postal card or a 
in ‘the outlining of an efficient program, letter requesting action at the Sixty- 
the great permanent work for prepared- fourth Congress in favor of better 
ness will still be unfinished. The ques- national defense. Monday, December 
tion involves something more than the 6th, 1915, we named as “American 
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15 | passage of legislation in Washington. Defense Day”’— this to be the occasion 
11 3] . —— ‘ ‘ : , i= for voters, boards of trade, and all civic, 
S| PIPER Heidsieck is the highest type of chewing tobacco = The Problem Before U commercial and professional organiza- 
||| the world. Every leaf of ripe, golden brown tobacco used in 4 2 a tions to inform congressmen of the 
5 PIPER © is carefully selected from Natures choicest crops, || HE problem is one not alone of an American sentiment in favor of better 

|| clean, sweet and mellow. \E adequate army, an adequate navy national defense. 


and an adequate national reserve. It Our program includes a_ further 
should take in as well the careful consideration of the whole subject of 





l= The wonderful flavor of “PIPER” is different from that of 


















|| all other tobaccos made — a rich, wine- , ; 

Ei|| Se and 10c cuts, foil- : . 2 . "f ‘] | expenditure of public moneys, the our present military inefficiency from 
wrapped, in slide boxes. like, delightful taste which never fails to Jiminati f the © tcc aati > “aa . 3 

\\4 Also 10c cuts, foil- ke a friend. “PIPER” is famous elimination of the pork barrel entirely, many points of view, and in the work to 

' ~ igiealemage a h ld ( fe his delici l and furthermore, an active interest on be done in the coming years there is a 

WAS) boxes. - ss » de ee * . - . ° 

{!\d . the world over for this delicious the part of the citizens of this republic part for all the men, women and chil- 





not only in what the administration at dren in America. 
Washington is doing for them as In our qualifications for membership =I II 
citizens, but also in what they them- we insist on two things. First, that | 


“Champagne Flavor.” 
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Q selves can do to further the cause of — every one shall believe in better national 
\ Send 10 cents and we will send efficiency, whether industrial, political, — defense, and second, that every one shall 
°. Sane aon oe ek of military or otherwise. take an active part in the furthering of 

leather pouch FREE, One of the hardest problems con- the work of preparedness. In other 


nected with the present preparedness words, we are an organization of 
campaign has been to get the ordinary workers with but little room, if any, 
| citizen so-called to do his part. Of for the idle. ; 
| course the point is your ordinary In conclusion let me call attention to 
| citizen has never concerned himself the fact that the American Defense 
with affairs of the state, and now to Society is supported wholly by the 
overcome this great lack of civic inter-  yoluntary contributions of its members. 
est has been the first step in-our present - Its committees are made up of men who 
educational campaign for preparedness. are volunteering their time to the cause. 
Taken in connection with the present Under the circumstances we have no 
-—| war in Europe the articles by Mr. _ hesitation in requesting McClure readers 
| | Cleveland Moffett have served, and are — to enroll either as individuals or as a 

_ still serving, we believe, as one of the McClure committee. Mr. Moffett is 
ae best means of portraying to the ordinary already a member of our Board of 


MAGAZINES: citizen the utter military inefficiency of Trustees. 
» United States. They have ade 
An Excellent the United State They have mad 


anywhere in the U.S 
Also alittle folder telling 
about PIPER Heidsieck 

The tobacco, the pouch and 
mailing expenses cost us 20 
cents, and we are glad to spend 
“a the money to get you to try 
PIPER.” We know that once you 
have started, you will become a per- 
manent friend of this wonderfully 
wholesome, healthful and satisfying to- | \ 
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bacco. In writing please give name of 
your tobacco dealer. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
Room 1166, 484 Broome St., New York 
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——— yop Snatemen oD plain the ease with which an enemy Will You Join Such Men as These? 
j the magazine you want by writing for Tonic for might capture our country, or at least 
h | the richest part of it in the East, and N the Advisory Board and_ the 
’ Per : v. , 
T IS Catalog FREE Ladies’ and | although early in 1914 such a story National Committee of the Ameri- 
Our than can Defense Society will be found the 


Gentlemen’s would have been considered only the 
wildest dreaming, today those conver- names of the Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte. 


Hair | sant with the facts feel that Mr. Mof- Ex-Attorney-General; Hon. Truman 
fett’s story is quite within the province H. Newberry, Ex-Secretary of the 


of reality. Navy; Hudson Maxim, Member of 
Now if we are to take the lesson to Naval Advisory Board; Hon. Theodor 
heart, the only thing we can do is to Roosevelt; David Jayne Hill, Fv- 


new Catatan Fit more 
Club Offers. {T°S A BIG MOREY SAYER. Send us 
your name and address on post card to- 
day and get this big free catalog. Doltnes 
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‘The Real Santa Claus” 
a story by Peter B. Kyne, 
is one of the features of 
Collier’s Christmas Num- 


ber. 


Others are “ 


James 


Whitcomb Riley, the Tailholt 


Poet”’, 


, by 
White; 


William Allen 


a poem by James 


Whitcomb Riley, and an unusual 
‘‘fairy tale for grown-ups”’, entitled 


‘*The Monk and the Stranger”, by 


Henry James Forman. 


Look for them in 


the December Twenty-fifth issue of 


Coll: 
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Daylighted Hospitals ® 
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The operating room of every hospital must have good clear daylight—perfect 
ae for the surgeons to carry on their delicate work with absolute confidence. 


CHEST 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.’? 
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were installed in the operating 
San Francisco. 
the illustration. 


rooms of the City and County Hos pital, 
Note how the light floods the interior of the room shown in 


The use of Fenestra brings more than correct lighting. 
and absolute fire protection are also secured. 


Abundant ventilation 


Standard Fenestra units—like those in the picture—can now be bought at a pric 
practically the same as good wood s«sh. And shipment is made in ten days. 


Build this winter. 
service. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. A. 3 Detroit, Michigan 


You will get lower prices, quicker delivery and better 
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HILIP LANGDON, 

who loves Mary and 
defends her, and Dave 
Pollock. who loves Mary 
and pursues her. They 
are both involved in The 
Strange Case of Mary Page. 








Can You Solve This Mystery ? 


The Great Serial by Frederick Lewis, 


AVE POLLOCK, drunkard, man-about-town, pursuer of Mary Page—is dead. Mary’s 

revolver lies beside him. Did Mary Page kill Dave Pollock ? The police say she did it. ‘The 
evidence says she did it. The jury is convinced! But— did she do it? Mary herself does not 
know. She cannot tell. Can you? Can you solve the mystery that lies behind 


The Strange Case of 


Read it in Look for 
the Magazine MARY PAG E it in the Pictures 
M‘A®* PAGE, you see, is the heroine of Now, The Strange Case of Mary Page that Walthall has played. The appealing 
vonderful serial story. The Ladies’ is no ordinary motion picture serial—it is a heroine of “The Blindness of Virtue,” 
World will publish this story. The Essanay whole world of things that no previous beautiful Edna Mayo, will play Mary—a 
Company will produce it on the screen. serial has ever been. wonderful part for a wonderful actress. 

Yi ead it in the magazine—then you see The famous hero of “The Birth of a Pictures of Mr. Waithall and Miss Mayo, 
pictures. ‘The story is beginning Nation,” Henry B. Walthall, the most fin- the first chapters of the great myster’ 
now——in the January number—and in that ished actor on the screen, will play Lang- serial—all these and much more in th 

number you learn all about the mystery. don. It is the biggest part of many big parts January Ladies’ World. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD — Remember -— you can read all about the 


Ten Cents at All Newsdealers 
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ARY herself remem- 
bers nothing but the 
vision —the haunting vis- 
ion of the giant hand on 
her white shoulder! She 
may have done it. She 


does not know. Do you? 


a A, 


a 
> 
4 
4 


Can You Save Mary Page? 


— Author of ‘‘What Happened to Mary’”’ 


, | ‘HE Strange Case of Mary Page is no ordinary motion picture serial—it is a whole world of things 


that no previous serial has ever been. A‘s a mystery story it has no equal. 


As a picture play, it has 


everything—the best acting, the best producing, the best photography—all that goes with the name 
that means the best in photoplay production— 


Ask Your Favorite Theatre 
for the Picture - 


ID you ever see a motion picture serial 

with a wonderful heroine, a beautiful, 
appealing heroine, a charming love story? 
Mary Page is that kind. 

Did you ever see a motion picture serial 
with a succession of thrilling adventures, 
threatening villains, heart-thumping es- 
capes? Mary Page is that kind. 


Motion Pictures by 


esonuy 


GEORGE K. SPOOR, President 


Did you ever see a motion picture serial 
that told a great big important truth more 
powerfully, more utterly convincingly than 
that truth has ever been told before? 

No, you didn’t, for there never was a 
serial like that—until this one. Mary Page 
is that kind. 

Frederick Lewis, author of What Happened 


Ask Your Newsdeater for 
the Magazine 


to Mary, has achieved a still greater success in 
The Strange Case of Mary Page. You must 
read it. You must see it. 

Mary Page begins her adventures in 
January Ladies’ World. ‘This is only one of 
many big features in January Ladies’ World. 
Remember—the price is only ten cents. Get 
your copy to-day. 





great mystery in the Big January Number — THE LADIES’ WORLD 


The McClure Publications, New York 
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Chic ?—Oui, mais tout-d-fait Américain! 
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Not to teach, not to preach, but to serve 
you with a wholesome, hearty, American 
laugh. That is the only ‘‘mission”’ of 


J udge 


The Happy Medium 




















Casey Bucks Big Business 


| Continued from page 21} 





The train was due at 9.30. A few moments 
before that time Casey descended to the hotel 
office with his grip in his hand. Simmonds, 
who had been waiting for him, exclaimed 
at sight of the baggage: 

“Why'n blazes didn’t yer say we was 
goin’ ter light out?” 

“We ain't!” returned Casey. 

“Well — why th’ diddy-bag?” 

“Simmy,” returned Casey with a grin, 
““you must learn to restrain your curiosity. 
Do you know that if the people who indulge 
idly in that faculty, or whatever it is, were 
to devote their attention to more useful! 
pursuits ——” 

“Oh, come on,” interrupted Simmonds, 
who was in truth so nervous that he could 
hardly keep still for a moment. As they 
started down the street he whispered: 

“I borrowed another gat this mornin’. 
Shall I slip it ter yer?” 

Casey shook his head as he strutted along. 

*“No, I don’t need it,”’ he replied. “‘ You 
are this mornin’ goin’ to be treated to a 
spectacle of the devastatin’ effect of moral 
force on murderous intention.” 

When they reached the depot platform 
they found it more than usually crowded. 
And it was evident from their manner that 
a great many of the crowd knew that some- 
thing unusual was afoot. The two men 
were followed with sullen and lowering looks 
as they walked the length of the platform 
to the far end, and clear of the crowd, where 
Casey deposited his grip on a baggage truck. 
As he laid it down Simmonds noticed that it 
was open. 

They had barely come to a halt when a 
number of the men began to detach them- 
selves from the crowd and drift apparently 
aimlessly in their direction. 

“Look out!” whispered Simmonds tensely. 
“This gink with a top-knot like th’ volk of 
an egg’s Morgan: Th’ gink with th’ broken 
beak’s Wise.” 

“All right,” returned Casey, “an’ now 
you stroll around to the back of the truck 
an’ wait for the curtain to roll up. You 
don’t need any cue.” 

Simmonds obeyed his orders. When he 
turned about to observe happenings, Morgan 
was within a foot or two of Casey and a 
majority of the people on the platform were 
facing toward the two men. 

“Somebody must have got slushed an’ 
done a heap of jabberin’,” muttered Sim- 
monds to himself. And then the thing 
happened. 

With a quick movement of one hand and 
without taking his eyes from Morgan, Casey, 
leaning back against the truck, threw up the 
lid of his suit-case and drew forth something 
which flashed in the sun. In the next in- 
stant there came a sputtering, sizzling sound, 
and then, to Simmonds’s amazement — he 
had jumped up on the truck — he saw that 
Casey had half-blinded Morgan with the 
spray from a bottle of seltzer and that he 
was now directing the miniature stream 
upon Wise. 

Men cannot commit murder to the ac- 
companiment of laughter. The roar that 
rose from the crowd of on' okers drowned 
even the noise of the approach of the train. 
When it had departed, Casey mounted the 
truck and delivered a burlesque speech on 
the folly and cowardice of gunplay, that 
afforded a popular topic of conversation in 
Chemung for weeks. 

“Yore shore a wonder!” admitted Sim- 
monds as, escorted by a crowd, they walked 
back to the hotel. 

Casey shook his head. 

“It hasn’t got us anywhere,” he said. 
“The best bet now is to get hold of that 
little girl. I got an idea while I was spray- 
ing that gink. She don’t room here — just 
eats. You get busy an’ find out where she 
does live, an’ I'll slip out there an’ see her 
late tonight.” 

It took Casey two hours to induce Miss 
Boynton to help him to do what he had 
planned. When she agreed, he had prom- 
ised to give her a wedding present of five 
hundred dollars. Also he had convinced her 
that, since they had right on their side, their 


opponents had no come-back no matter 


what they did. It speaks much for Casey's 
powers of persuasion when it is understood 
that she had been coerced into agreeing to 
be his accomplice in the act of burglary. 
During the day Simmonds, under direc- 
tion of Casey, acquired the loan of a camera 








and flashlight outfit from the local pho- 
tographer. It was two o'clock in the morn- 
ing when Casey bade the girl, pale and weak 
with excitement, “‘Good night,” at the door 
of her rooming-house. 

When Casey and Simmonds arrived in 
Capitol City they separated. Simmonds 
carried to Governor Tuggs a letter which 
Casey had written in the train. Casey hur- 
ried away to one of the quieter hotels and 
sent a hurry call for a photographer aud a 
typewriter. 

When the Governor received Casey's let- 
ter he was sitting at luncheon with Miriam. 

“Well, now what’n blazes d’ye know about 
that?” he demanded, after he had scanned 
its contents, passing the letter over for her 
inspection. 

Miriam read it through twice, and then she 
laughed happily. 

““What does he mean by giving me the 
chance of a lifetime, I'd like to know?” de- 
manded her father. 

“TI don’t understand that,”’ she answered, 
wrinkling her forehead in thought, “but I 
believe what he says. And you'd better, 
too. Shall I help you send out the messages 
to these men?” 

“IT don’t know,” he replied. “It’s a pretty 
serious matter to call a bunch of big men 
like that here to the Executive office. How 
do I know whether it’s important enough to 
warrant my doin’ it?” 

“Well, Julius says it is. That ought to 
be enough for us, Daddy, when we think of 
the past. When he came into our lives, less 
than two years ago, we were just running a 
little country newspaper, and now ——” 

“And now?” demanded the Governor 
quickly. 

“Perhaps, if you're good,” she replied, 
seating herself on the arm of his chair and 
caressing his cheek, ““we may let you be a 
Senator some day. And now let’s get busy 
and get these messages off. There's very 
little time to spare’and a good many of the 
men may be out of town.” 


HEN Casey entered the Executive 

office of the Governor of New State, 
a few minutes after four o'clock on the after- 
noon of the day following his return to 
Capitol City, he carried a large portfolio 
under his arm. At sight of the assemblage 
waiting to greet him he stopped and grinned, 
and said: 

“Well, gentlemen, from the way you look 
at me, I reckon I ought to have a gun in each 
hand.” 

His greeting intensified the dislike with 
which he was regarded. 

President Hankins, of the Capitol City 
Investment Company, who had been de- 
feated in the run for the nomination for 
Governor largely through the effort of 
Casey, scowled as he demanded of the 
Governor: 

“What has this little runt got to do with 
this meeting?” 

“Everything, old friend,” interjected 
Casey. “The Governor is merely the pre- 
siding officer. I will direct the proceedings 
and do most of the talking.” 

Hankins, with several other of the more 
prominent business men present, rose to his 
feet. 

“I don’t propose to stay here and Le 
made a fool of,” he muttered. 

“You will all stay here and listen to what 
I've got to say,” ordered Casey in a cold, 
deliberate tone, “or there'll be a patrol- 
wagon backed up to the entrance of the 
Executive mansion and the bunch of you 
hauled off to the police station.” 

“What!” exclaimed several of the me 
while others laughed derisively. 

“Sit down!” ordered Casey, fixing bh 
eyes upon Hankins. 

There was such contempt in his gaze tha 
Hankins obeyed, with face suddenly p: 
and carrying an expression of fear. 

“Tf you had your way, I'd be food for t! 
worms by this time,” continued Cas 
“What beats me is why men like vo 
who've got brains and nerve, allow so mu 
of the really dangerous work you have 
have done to remain in the hands of pik« 
who are bound to give you away some d: 
either through carelessness or the desire 
save their own skins. Here you are, | 
leading business men and politicians in Ne 
State, all held in the hollow of my hand. 
would be worth a good many million doll: 
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Law Offers You Success 


Become a lawyer and success 
awaits you—power, dignity and 
independence—$5,000 to $10,000 
yearly. Hundreds of big salar- 
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“there is one other thing.” He paused in 
front of Hankins. 

He stood silent, looking the men over 
while they waited for him to continue. At 
length he said: 

“All I ask is that not one of you ever 
insult me by speaking to me as long as you 


the Governor said to himself, with a rueful 
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,You Can Now Learn to 


in Public 


Re the man who moves the 

laughter to tears and from tears to oe i 
Dominate your audience with the brilliance o. fy 
diction, Learn at home to be a convincing 


Fifteen Minutes a Day 


T™ t’ ‘all the time need. A pomestaby brief and scientif 
course of trainings Many of the most brilliant craters the 
world has ever known were trai ned @ at Seana. 
Send your name and address on o jeter ore 

Write Today $ mr vat e ard. fe ei 1M part ulars. No obligations. 
School of 
Public Speaking Dept. {e"S52, ye a oY 
oe een rene em 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure 
and writing of the ‘Short- Stery ‘a by Dr. J. Berg 
—r awela, for - ee of Lippineott’s, 250-page 
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AR That Helped 
Him Make His Mark 


The picture of the man at the head of the 


table is that of a real flesh-and-blood man. | 
Not so long ago he was only “one of the hands” | 


of a big manufacturing company. He drew 
just so much pay, and no more. He never 
knew which pay-day would be the last. 

One day he marked a coupon of an American 
School advertisement, and now he’s Assistant 
Chief Engineer of the same company—master 
of men—salary multiplied by four. The 


American School trained him for this im- | 


portant job at home, in his spare time. He 
didn’t have to give up work or play—he wasn’t 
obliged to exhaust his savings. Marking the 
coupon enabled him to make his mark in the 
occupation of his choice. 


Mark the coupon and make | 


your mark 


The coupon in this’advertisement brings eye- 
opening facts. Mark and mail it today! Doing 
this simple thing will cost you nothing—will 
place you under no obligation. It will be the 
first step toward making your mark in the world. 

Look over the list. Your chosen job is there. Which 


everjit is, just mark and mail the coupon. Then the | 


American School will show you how easy it is to 
ueceed—no matter who you are, where you live, what 
you do, or what your age. 

Remember, no charge no obligation no agents 
Mark and mail the coupon today now! 


erican School 


of Correspondence. Chicago. USA. 





Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Without any obligation on my part please send me your Bulletin and 
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[ Continued from page 36} 





The Herald, of Lexington, Ky., says: 

“Some months ago the St. Louis Section 
of the American Chemical Society passed a 
resolution asking that Professor Allyn be 
expelled from that Society because of pub- 
lished statements to which the St. Louis 
chemists did not agree, and, probably, be- 
cause of the fact that . Professor Allyn’s 
work was diminishing the sale of certain 
chemicals for use in foods. The result of 
this resolution has probably, without their 
intending it, brought forth one of the most 
vigorous and valuable expressions against 
food adulteration from the chemists of the 
nation that has ever been made. The 
chemists, as a whole, have regarded Professor 
Allyn’s work as in the interest of pure food, 
and against the use of questionable colors 
and preservatives; and they have regarded 
the real attack as coming from the chemists 
interested in the manufacture of food pre- 
servatives, colors and bleaching agents. 
The American Chemical Society is one of the 
most influential bodies of experts in the world. 
Practically every city of any size throughout 
the country has its Section, containing men 
who control a large part of the scientific 
thought of the country. Such an expression 
from such a body gives added encourage- 
ment to the fight for pure food.” 

Those who know Professor Allyn and his 
accomplishments need no answer to any 
attacks which may be made on him. Their 
faith in the man, and what has already been 
done in connection with our Publications is 
sufficient. It is only to those who may not 
know him, or the basic soundness of the prin- 
ciples he represents, and so may be misled 
by the proceedings noted, that we feel this 
statement of the situation from us may be due. 





Citizen or Subject: Which? 
| Continued from page 30} 





allegiance includes the surrender of life and 
property, if either is called for in defense of 
the national welfare, or safety, or honor. To 
exercise the rights of citizenship without 
responding to the duties of citizenship, is to 
take the position of a sneak or a traitor. 

While every citizen is also a_ subject, 
not every subject is also a citizen. Every 
person resident for a longer or shorter time in 
the United States, although he does not re- 
nounce his allegiance to some foreign gov- 
ernment, and so does not become a citizen of 
the Nation or of any of its particular States, 
is still subject to its laws, and rests under the 
obligation of decency of behavior in respect 
to the national customs and laws, and to re- 
frain from meddling in matters the adjust- 
ment and even the criticism of which belong 
to citizens only. 

At the present time there are several mil- 
lions of persons in the United States who 
have need to ask themselves quite seriously 
this question: Am I a citizen or a subject? 
and to govern their speech and their conduct 
accordingly. Not a few of these are con- 
stantly striving in their claims for rights to 
exceed the limits set even for those who are 
citizens; while at the same time they do not 
for an instant propose to discharge loyally 
any of the duties of citizenship. They, in 
fact, acknowledge no allegiance except to 
their own selfish and lawless wills. They as- 
sume the right by threats and bribes, and 
even by actual violence to play an important 
part in regulating the affairs of the Nation. 
But they are not citizens; they are not even 
decent and law-abiding subjects of its tem- 
porary control. 

This is a very alarming state of affairs. It 
should make all true patriots very serious. 
If it continues and grows, it will endanger the 
very foundations of the Republic, even more 
seriously than did the crime of slavery or the 
extravagant theory of states’ rights before 
the Civil War. And just as at that time, the 
great body of well-meaning citizens did not 
foresee the threatening of evil, and take 
timely measures to forestall it, and thus the 


Nation had to establish itself in the minds | 


and hearts of citizens by enduring much loss 


| and suffering, so will it surely be if the evil 


of which I am speaking goes on unrecognized 
and unchecked. 

It is high time for everyone to be asking of 
himself and of others: Is it citizen or subject: 


Which? G. T. L. 
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VOGUE 


SUEECSTS : 


that before you spend a single penny on new 


clothes, it will pay you 


to insure the correct- 


ness of your entire Spring wardrobe, by con- 
sulting its great Spring Fashions numbers— 


beginning with the 


Lingerte 


LVumber 


which pictures and describes everything in fine 
linen, the Spring Fashion Numbers soon follow 
one right after the other! In the next few 
months—the very period in which these num- 





$2 Invested In Vogue 


Here are the numbers you will receive : 


Lingerie Jan. I 
Everything in fine linen pictured and 
described. 

Motor and Southern Fashions Jan. 15 
Future fashions as suggested in gowns 
and hats designed ior the South. 

Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
The first complete and authentic forecast 
of the Spring and Summer modes. 

Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Effective combinations of hats, coiffures 
and gowns for all occasions, 

Spring Patterns March 1 
Working models for one's whole Spring 
and Summer wardrobe. 

Paris Openings March 15 
Those designs which will influence Spring 
Fashions and establish the silhouette, 

Spring Fashions : April 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, waists 
and accessories. 

Smart Fashions 4 
Limited Incom April 15 
First aid to the fashionable women of not 
unlimited means, 

Brides and Summer Homes May 
Ajourney thro’ pleasures and palaces.” 
News for the bride 

American Travel May 15 
Places in our own country well worth a 
visit at least. 

Summer Fashions June 1 


The final showing of the Summer modes gp Address......... 0+ .eeeeeeeeeeeeenensessees 
that will be, 
In the Country June 15 4 
Society takes to sport and the open. 7 
Ge kiedncdtiddekebensen State. ..ccccccccccccce 
Ps McC,, Jan, 


bers appear —you will 
be selecting your entire 
spring wardrobe and 
paying out hundreds 
of dollars for the things 
you select. 


The gown you buy and never 
wear is the really expensive gown! 
Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are 
the ones that cost more than you 
can afford ! 


Why take chances again this year 
when by simply sending in the 
coupon, and at your convenience 
paying $2—a tiny fraction of the 
loss on a single ill-chosen hat or 
gown— you can insure the cor- 
rectness of your whole spring and 
summer wardrobe ? 


Will Save You $200 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your 
loss on a single ill-chosen hat or 
gown—you may have before you 
at this critical buying season all 
of Vogue’s spring fashion num- 


bers. Not only that, but halfa / 
dozen other valuable numbers. A 


By sending the $2 now, with the 
coupon, ou will secure thirteen 
issues of Vogue, instead of 7 
twelve. The extra number 


will be the Holidayorsec- / VOGUE 
ond Chrismas Gifts num- 77 ‘ 

ber, and is well worth 443 Fourth Ave. 
having. If more con- New York City 


venient, send cou- 
n without money. 
oursubscription 

will then start 


Holiday number. 











/ Send me twelve 

numbers beginning 

with the Lingerie 

with the Linge- Number, I will monk 
rie and contin- $2 on receipt of bill. 
(or)$2 enclosed herewith. 


Send thirteen numbers of 
Vogue, beginning with the 
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Saving the Nation 


[Continued from page 23] 


New Way in Typewriting 





made out the lights of Staten Island about 
a mile away. These brought hope. I 
would steer for Staten Island. The torpedo 
could make the distance easily. She was 
good for six thousand yards. “There! 
Fine!” I thought. But as we swung around 
in a long curve for the shore, I caught sight 
of the “Bismarck” on my right, not five 
hundred yards away. She was blazing with 


mised myself gravely. Ryerson was 


thing would be all right. 
We took a fine suite at the Hotel Jefferson 


ble statue of Thomas Jefferson. 


re- 
assuring, however, and declared that every- 


where we found German officers in brilliant 
uniforms strolling about the great rotunda 
or refreshing themselves with pipes and 
beer in the palm room near the white mar- 


Doubles Stenographer’s Pay 


Hundreds Formerly Earning $8 to $15 
Weekly, Now Receive $25, $35 and even 
$50 with Work Easier Than Ever Before. 


A Wholly New Idea 


Brought This Man 
Speed of 100 Words 
a Minute 

There is nothing in the 
field of typewriting in 
struction that can at all 
be compared with the 
Culloss New Way It 
works upon an entirely 
different plan. The Spe 
cial Finger Training is a 
revelation Formerly | 


’ 





r ’ never exceeded fifty 
electrics, now that the airship danger was “If you'll excuse me now for a few hours,” | Why doesn 't the average stenographer make pre AO | eee ~~ 
past, and the joy of her triumph came to said Ryerson, who seemed rather nervous, “ar What is it that holds so pe Pape - long R. R. Mastin, 
me over the black waters in the crashing “I will get the information we need from ours and hard work at a salary of only a few dol- Norval Bros. Law Office, Seward, Neb 
strains of “Deutschland uber Alles.” some of these fellows. Let us meet here at | !ts each week: “Betibied Salary. 

I must have been half mad with what I dinner.” In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it’s because Am now Chief Clerk 

. * . nf ° ° 2 °@ to the Dept. of Park 

had seen and suffered; and a glimpse of the During the afternoon I drove about this | they can’t turn their shorthand notes into finished and Public Property 

shattered “America,” smouldering on my _ peaceful old city with its gardens and charm- | letters or other typewritten material quickly enough— Salary is exactly double 
left, filled me with sudden rage and a lust ing homes and was allowed to approach the | it’s because they 1 tay chy dhis Argiee ps tha 


to kill. With what fierce joy I would die 
here, if only —— 

Ah! It was a last mad chance, but — 
why not? This was a Whitehead torpedo 

running at full speed. 

“Quick! While my strength lasts! We 
must steer for that brass band! Ah! Good 
old Whitehead! She'll do it in forty sec- 


threatening siege guns which the Germans 
had set up on the broad esplanade of Monu- 
ment Avenue between the equestrian statue 
of Robert E. Lee and the tall white shaft 
that bears the heroic figure of Jefferson Davis. 
These guns, I was told, were trained upon 
the gothic tower of the city hall and upon 
the cherished gray pile of the capitol, with 





onds! Let her dive! We must strike ’em its massive columns and its shaded park 

below the armor belt! A long breath and where gray squirrels play about the famous 
-now then! God! That pressure in my _ statue of George Washington. 

ears! We must keep her straight. We— I heard thrilling stories of the fighting that 

we 


had taken place here when Field Marshal von 
Mackensen marched his army into Richmond. 
Alas for this proud Southern city! What could 
she hope to do against 150, 000 German sol- 
diers? For the sake of her women and 
children, she decided to do nothing officially: 
but the Richmond “Blues” had their own 
ideas and a crowd of Irish patriots from 
Murphy’s Hotel had theirs. When the 
German army, with bands playing and eagles 
flying, came tramping down Broad Street, 
they were halted presently by four companies 
of eighty men each in blue uniforms and 
white plumed hats and drawn up in front 
of the statues of Stonewall Jackson and 
Henry Clay, ready to die here on_ this 
pleasant autumn morning rather than have 
this most sacred spot in the South dese- 


Those were my fading thoughts as we 
plunged again down to the ten-foot level 
and shot towards the target at thirty miles 
an hour. I have no idea what happened 
after that, whether my strength or my 
breath or my courage failed. I evidently 
loosed my hold on the torpedo; otherwise 
I would have been torn to pieces by the 
explosion. 

The newspapers say that a party of motor 
boat rescuers from Brooklyn worked over me 
for hours before I was restored to conscious- 
ness, and I lay for days afterward in a state 
of languid weakness indifferent to the fact 
that all over the land I was acclaimed as a 
first-page hero, the wonderful truth being 
that I had succeeded in sinking the mighty 


battleship “Bismarck” by riding a torpedo crated by an invader. And die here they 
straight against her defenseless side. did or fell wounded, the whole body of 

I wish I might dwell on my adventures Richmond “Blues,” under Colonel W. J. 
during the next fortnight, how I was guarded Kemp, while their band played “Dixie” 
from the Germans (they had put a price on and the old confederate flags waved over 
my head): by kind friends in Brooklyn, not- — them. 


ably Mrs. Anne P. L. Field, the Sing Sing As for the Irishmen, it seems that they 


angel, who contrived my escape through marched in a wild and cursing mob to the 
the German lines of occupation with the churchyard of old St. John’s where Patrick 


help of a swift motor boat and two of her 


Henry hurled his famous defiance at the 
convict protégés. 


British, and in the same spirit—‘Give me 
liberty or give me death’”—they fought 


are too slow on the typewriter. up the study of the Tul 


loss Method. I can only 
say if you desire to in 
your ability and 
you will make no 


Results are what count. Stenographers are paid, 


‘ - crease 
whether they know it or not, for the quantity and the ’ salary, 





° . ~ - mistake in taking thi 
quality of their finished work. Course rhe instruction is of the highest 
. . e order, ANNA S, CUBRBISON, 
Talk to any stenographer who is making $25 or more a week : 109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, P 
and he or she will tell you that in large measure the secret of 
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great speed—and accuracy 
on the machine. 


This is getting to be more true each day. 
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essentials of good type 
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step in writing efficiency since have been increased from $8 to ly enabled me to write 
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itself 


to $25, $30, $40 and even $50 amonth, when I took up 





| the study, [| was soon 
Already thourands of stenog- drawing $150-—salary 
| raphers and other typewriter Valuable Book Free 4 more than doubled 
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the effort and with infinitely t book which tells all about it in \. H. GARDINER, 
greater accuracy than they ever com slete detail. which is free to 4290 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wi 
could before. I “es | 


those interested It is a big 48 
page book, brimful of cye-open 
ing ideas and valuable informa 
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from the machine the increase in salary you can aa gt 
bring results in days that ordi- gain ~S facts relating ¢ 
nary methods will not produce a the develop 
in months If you are ambitious to get ment of ex CO 

ahead—if you want to make pert ability, These ® u 

Among the thousands of oper- your work easier—if you want benefit the siudent mure thas book at 
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E landed in Newark one dark night, 

after taking desperate chances on the 
bay and running a gauntlet of German sen- 
tries who fired at us repeatedly. Then, 
thanks to my old friend, Francis J. Swayze 
of the United States Supreme Court, I was 
passed along across northern New Jersey, 


until they could fight no longer. 

As we drove through East Franklin Street 
I was startled to see a German flag flying 
over the honored home of Robert E. Lee | 
and a German sentry standing before the 
door. I was told that prominent citizens 
of Richmond were held here as hostages, 


through Dover, where “Pop” Losee, the among these being: Governor Richard 
eloquent iceman evangelist, saved me from Evelyn Byrd, John K. Branch, Oliver J. 
Prussians guarding the Picatinny arsenal; Sands, William H. White, Bishop R. A. 


then through Allentown, Pa., where Editor 
Roth swore to a suspicious German colonel 
that I was one of his reporters, and, finally, 
by way of Harrisburg to Pittsburg, where 
at last I was safe. 


Gibson, Bishop O'Connell, Samuel Cohen 
and Mayor Jacob Umlauf who, in spite of 
his German descent, had proved himself a 
loyal American. 

I finished the afternoon at a Red Cross 
To my delight I found Randolph Ryerson — bazaar held in the large auditorium on Cary 
anxiously awaiting my arrival and eager to Street under the patronage of Mrs. Norman 
proceed with our plan to rescue Edison. B. Randolph, Mrs. B. B. Valentine, Miss 
We set forth for Richmond the next day, Jane Rutherford and other prominent 
January 16th, 1922, in a racing automobile Richmond ladies. I made several purchases, 
and proceeded with the utmost precaution, including a cane cut from a plank of 
crossing the mountains of West Vi irginia and Libby prison and a stone paper-weight from 
Virginia by night to avoid the sentries of | Edgar Allan Poe’s boyhood home on Fifth 
both armies. Twice, being challenged, we Street. 
ee on unheeding at furious speed and Leaving the bazaar I turned aimlessly into 

scaped in the darkness, although shots a quiet shaded avenue and was wondering 
were fired after us. what progress Ryerson might be making | 

\s morning broke on January 20th, we with his investigations, when I suddenly | 
had our first view of the seven-hilled city saw the man himself on the other side of | 
} 





on the James, with its green islands and its the way, talking earnestly with a young 
tumbling muddy waters. We knew that woman of striking beauty and of foreign 
Richmond was held by the Germans; and, appearance. She might have been a Rus- 
4s we approached their lines, I realized the sian or an Austrian. There was something in 


diffie ‘ulty of my position, for I was now _ this unexpected meeting that filled me with 
obliged to trust Ryerson absolutely and let a 


vague alarm. Who was this woman? 
hin make use of his credentials from the Why was Ryerson spending time with her 
— wn Prince which presented him as an that was needed for our urgent business? 
I 


rican spy in the German service. He 
introduced me by my right name and vouched 
for me as his friend and a person to be abso- 
lutely trusted, which practically made me 
out a spy also. It was evident that, unless 
We succeeded in our mission, I had compro- 


I felt indignant at this lack of seriousness 
on his part; and, unobserved, I followed 
the couple as they climbed a hill leading to 
a little park overlooking the river, where 
they seated themselves on a bench and con- 
tinued their conversation. 





alone. We are teaching it to ministers, lawyers, re- 
porters, advertising men, writers, business men—to men 
and women in every profession who use the typewriter, 
and it’s amazingly easy to learn, no matter how little 
experience you may have had. 
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Presently, I passed so close to them that 
Ryerson could not fail to see me; and, paus- 
ing at a short distance, I looked back at 
him. He immediately excused himself to 


his fair companion and joined me. He was 
evidently annoyed. 
“Wait here,” he whispered. “I'll be back.” 


With that he rejoined the lady and im- 
mediately escorted her down the hill. It 
was fully an hour before he returned, and 
I saw he had regained his composure. 

“TI suppose you are wondering who that 
lady was?” he began lightly. 

“Well, yes, just a little. Is she the wom- 
an you told me about —the Countess?” 

“No, no! But she’s a very remarkable 
person,” he explained. “She is known in 
every capital of Europe. They say the 
German government pays her fifty thousand 
dollars a year.” 

“She’s quite a beauty,” said I. 

He looked at me sharply. “I guess she 
is, but that’s not the point. She’s at the 
head of the German secret service work in 
America. She knows all about Edison.” 

“Oh!” 

“She has told 
why we came up here. 
building?” 

I followed his gesture across the valley 
amd on a hill opposite saw a massive brick 


That's 
that 


me where he is. 
Do you see 


structure with many small windows, and 
around it a high white-painted wall. 
“Well?” 
“That’s the state penitentiary. Edison 


is there—in the cell that was once océupied 
by Aaron Burr — you remember — when he 
was tried for treason?” 

All this was said in so straightforward a 
manner that I felt ashamed of my “doubts 
and congratulated my friend warmly on his 
zeal and success. 

“Just the same, you didn’t like it when 
you saw me with that woman — did you?” 
he laughed. 

I acknowledged my uneasiness and, as we 
walked back to the hotel, spoke earnestly 
with Ryerson about the grave responsibility 
that rested upon us, upon me equally with 
him. I begged him to justify his sister's 
faith and love and to rise now with all his 
might to this supreme duty and opportunity. 

He seemed moved by my words and as- 
sured me that he would do the right thing; 
but when I pressed him to outline our im- 
mediate course of action, he became evasive 
and irritable and declared that he was tired 
and needed a night’s rest before going into 
these details. 


S I left him at the door of his bedroom 

I noticed a bulky and strongly corded 
package on the table and asked what it was, 
whereupon, in a flash of anger, he began a 
tirade of reproach, saying that I did not 
trust him and was prying into his personal 
affairs, all of which increased my suspicions. 

“IT must insist on knowing what is in that 
package,” I said quietly. “You needn't 
tell me now because you're not yourself, 
but in the morning we will take up this 
whole affair. Good night.” 

“Good night,” he answered sullenly. 

Here was a bad situation, and for hours 
I did not sleep, asking myself if I had made 
a ghastly mistake in trusting Ryerson. Was 
his sister’s sacrifice to be in vain? Was the 
man a traitor still, in spite of everything? 

Towards three o'clock I fell into fear- 
haunted dreams, but was presently awak- 
ened by a quick knocking at my door. 
Opening it, I came face to face with my 
companion who stood there fully dressed. 

“For God’s sake let me come in.” He 
looked about the room nervously. “Have 
you anything to drink?” 

I produced a flask of Scotch whiskey, and 
he half filled a glass and gulped it down. 
Then he drew a massive iron key from his 
pocket and threw it on the bed. 

“Whatever happens, keep that. 
let me have it.” 

I picked up the key and looked at it curi- 
ously. It was about four inches long and 
very heavy. ““Why don’t you want me to 
let you have it?” I asked. 

“Because it unlocks a door that would 
lead me to — hell,” he cried fiercely. 

“Randolph, you know I'm your friend, 
don’t you? Look at me! Now what's the 
matter? What door are you talking about?” 

“The door to a wing of the prison where 
Edison is.” 

“You said he was in Aaron Burr's cell.” 

“He’s been moved to another part of the 
building. That woman arranged it.” 

“Why?” 

He looked at me in a silence of shame; 
then he forced himself to speak. 

“So I could carry out my orders.” 


Don't 
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“Orders? Not — not German orders?” 

He nodded stolidly. “I’m under her 
orders — it’s the same thing. I can’t help 
it. I can’t stand against her.” 

“Then she is the Countess?” 

He bowed his head slowly. 

“Yes. I meant to play fair. I would 
have played fair; but — the Germans put 
this woman on our trail when we left Chi- 
cago — they mistrusted something and —” 
with a gesture of despair, “she found me in 
Pittsburg — she’s got me. I don’t care for 
anything in the world but that woman.” 

“Randolph!” 

“It’s true. I don’t want to live — with- 
out her. You needn’t cock up your eyes 
like that. I'd go back to her now — yes. 
by God, I'd do this thing now, if I could.’ 

He had worked himself into a frenzy o 
rage and pain, and I sat still until he grew 
calm again. 

“What things? 
you to do?” 

“Get rid of you, to begin with,” 
out. “It’s easy enough. We go to the 
prison — this key lets us in.- I leave you i: 
the cell with Edison and — you saw that 
package in my room? It’s a bomb. I ex- 
plode it under the cell and—there you 
are.” 

“You promised to do this?” 

“Yes. I'm to get five thousand dollars.” 

“But you didn’t do it; you stopped in 
time,” I said soothingly. “ You've told me 
the truth now, and — we'll see what we can 
do about it.” 

He. scowled at me. “You're crazy. We 
can’t do anything about it. The Germans 
are in control of Richmond. They’re watch- 
ing this hotel.” Ryerson glanced at his watch. 
“Half-past three. I have four hours to live.” 

“What!” 

“They'll call for me at seven o'clock 
when they find I haven't carried out my 
orders, and I'll be taken to the prison yard 
and — shot or—hanged. It’s the best 
thing that can happen to me, but — I'm 
sorry for you.” 

“See here, Ryerson,” I broke in. “If 
you're such a rotten coward and liar and 
sneak as you say you are, what are you do- 
ing here? Why didn’t you go ahead with 
your bomb business?” 

He sat rocking back and forth on the side 
of the bed, with his head bent forward, his 
eyes closed and his lips moving in a sort of 
thie *k mumbling. 

“T’ve tried to, but — it’s my sister. Goi! 
She won't leave me alone. She said she'd 
be praying for me and — all night I’ve seen 
her face. I’ve seen her when we were kids 
together, playing around in the old home 
with Mother there and — oh, God!” 

I pass over a desperate hour that followed. 
Ryerson tried to kill himself and, when | 
took the weapon from him, begged me to 
put an end to his sufferings. Never until 
now had I realized how hard is the way of 
the transgressor. 

I have often wondered how this terrible 
night would have ended had not Providence 
suddenly intervened. 

The city hall clock had just tolled five, 
when there came a volley of shots from the 
direction of Monument Avenue. 


What is it she wants 


he snapped 





“What's that?” cried my poor friend, his 
haggard face lighting. 
We rushed to the window where the pink 


and purple lights of dawn were spreading 
over the spires and gardens of the sleeping 
city. The shots grew in volume, and pres- 
ently we heard the dull boom of a siege gun, 
then another and another. 

“It's a battle! They’re bombarding the 


city. Look!” He pointed towards Cuapl- 
tol Square. “They've struck the ote ol 
the city hall. And over there! The gas 


works!”” He swept his arm towards an 
angry red glow that showed ‘where another 
shell had found its target. ; 

I shall not attempt to describe the burning 
of Richmond — for the third time in tts 
history — on this fateful day, January 2Ist, 
1922, nor to detail the horrors that at!ended 
the destruction of the enemy’s force of occu- 
pation. Historians are agreed that the 
Germans must be held blameléss for {firing 
on the city, since they naturally su rsedd 
this daybreak attack upon their ow 
to be an effort of the American arm) 
retaliated, as best they could, wit! 
heavy guns. 

It was days before the whole tru! 
known, although I cabled the London 
that night, explaining that the Am 
army had nothing to do with this attack. 
which was the work of an unorganiz! andl 
irresponsible band of ten or twelve thous! 
mountaineers gathered from the 
Virginia, North Carolina and Kentuch) 
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Living the Past in 
Present Day Comfort 


Same tropic seas, furrowered by 
pirate galleys; the same brilliant sun- 
shine on coral strands, stately palms 
and cities of a by-gone day. 

Think of enjoying these visions of 
pirate days, of treasure trove, in rest- 
ful ease surrounded by every com- 
fort that lets you enjoy the romance 
and history of the Spanish Main. 
Sail Southward on Great White 
Fleet Ships, built especially for trop- 
ical travel; cool air forced into every 
room; spacious decks; all outside 
rooms, many with baths. A la carte 
service on New York ships. 


Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL, CENTRAL and 
SOUTH AMERICA 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 
Ships from New York every Wedresday 
and te day and fortnightly on Thurs- 
days, Sailings from New Orleans every 
Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday, For 
information write to 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
United Fruit Company 


Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Sail ne of 





Write for Our New Book 
“CRUISING THE CARIBBEAN” 


about the Pirates, 
Spanish Mair 
Black 


A story with Mlustrations, 








for WhoopingCough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, SoreThroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fall to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended 
it is asimple, safe, effective and drugless treatment 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of W hoop- 
ing Cough and relleves Spasmodie Croup at once. 
[t is a boon to sufferers from asthma 
Ihe air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
‘very breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights 
» relleves the bronchial complications of 
’ ver and Measles and isa valuable ald in the 
vent of Diphtheria 
shbest recommendation is ita 36 yearsofsuc- 
Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 
For Sale by Druggists 
Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, composed 
ark ' 1 Cresolene. They can't harm you. 


resolene 


ful use 


THE VAPO- CRESOLENE co., 62 Cortlandt St, New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 


Sailing under ~~ 
the American Flag 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 





Connections at 
Colon for all Cen- 
tral and South 

American West 

Coast Ports. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 














A few cents a day (payable monthly) 
will socn make you the owner o 
a handsome Burrowes Tuble. Play 
while you pay. No special room is 
needed—can be mounted on dining or 
library table, or on its own legs or fold- 
ing stand. Put up or taken down in a 
minute. Sizes range up to 4 1-2 x 9 ft. 
(standard). Prices of tables trom $15 
up. Cues, balls, etc., free. 


Billiard and Pool 


is splendidly made and adapted 
to the most scientific play, Great 
experts say that the Burrowes Re- 
gis High-Speed Rubber Cushions 
are the best made. 
TRIAL 
Write for illustrated Catalog, con- 
taining free trial offer, prices, terms 
THE E. T. BURROWES Co. 
S83 Spring St. 
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“The Colorado Diamond,’’ 


A beautiful Genuine Topaz of 
purest white color, finest Diamond 
cut, wonderful brilliancy and great 
hardness. Endorsed by leading ex- 
perts. Far superior to the best 
imitation Diamond ever produced. 
Remember, we guarantee these 
stones to be genuine. 

Price $2.00 each. Free booklet. 


COLORADO JEWELRY MFG. CO. 


15265 Champa St. Dept. 46 Oeover, Cola, 


WORK SHOPS 


F wood and metal workers with- 
out steam power, equipped with 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


allow lower bids on jobs and give 
greater profit on the work. Machines 
sent on trial if desired. Catalogue free, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. 
200 Ruby Street Rockford, Ill. 











Tennessee. They were moonshiners, feud- 
ists, hill-billies, small farmers and _ basket- 
makers; men of lean and saturnine appear- 
ance, some of them horse thieves, pirates 
of the forest who cared little for the laws of 
God or man and fought as naturally as they 
breathed. 

These men came without flags, without 
officers, without uniforms. They crawled 
on their bellies and carried logs as shields. 
They knew and cared nothing for military 
tactics and their strategy was that of the 
wild Indian. They fought to kill and they 
took no prisoners. It seems that a Virginia 
mountain girl had been wronged by a Ger- 
man officer and that was enough. 

The skill in marksmanship of these men is 
beyond belief, there is nothing like it in the 
world. With a -rifle they will shoot off a 
turkey’s head at a hundred yards (this is a 
common amusement) and as boys, when they 
go after squirrels, they are taught to hit the 
animals’ noses only, so as not to spoil the 
skins. It was such natural fighters as these 
that George Washington led against the 
French and the Indians, when he saved the 
wreck of Braddock’s army. 

The Germans were beaten before they 
began to fight. They were surrounded on 
two sides before they had the least idea that 
an enemy was near. Their sentries were 
shot down before they could give the alarm, 
and the first warning cf danger to the sleep- 
ing Teutons was the furious rush of ten thou- 
sand wild men who came on and came on 
and came on, never asking quarter and 
never giving it. 

When the Germans tried to charge, the 
the mountaineers threw themselves flat on 
the ground and fought with the craft of 
Indians, dodging from tree to tree, from 
rock to rock, but always advancing. When 
the Germans sent up two of their scouting 
aeroplanes to report the number of the enc- 
mys forces, the enemy picked off the Ger- 
man pilots before the machines were over 
the tree tops. Here was a mixture of native 
savagery and efficiency, plus the lynching 
spirit, plus the pre-revolutionary American 
spirit and against which, with unequal 
numbers and complete surprise, no mathe- 
matically trained European force had the 
slightest chance. 

The attack began at five o'clock and at 
eight everything was over; the Germans 
had been driven into the slough of Chicka- 
hominy swamp to the Northeast of Rich- 
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mond (where McClellan lost an army) and 
slaughtered here to the last man; where- 
upon the mountaineers, having done what 
they came to do, started back to their moun- 
tains. 

Meantime Richmond was burning, and 
my poor friend Ryerson and I were facing 
new dangers. 

“Come on!” 
his eyes. “Weve got a chance, 
chance.” 

Our one thought now was to reach the 
prison before it was too late, and we ran as 
fast as we could through the streets that 
were filled with terrified and scantily clad 
citizens who were as ignorant as we were of 
what was really happening. A German 
guard at the prison gates recognized Ryer- 
son, and we passed inside just as a shell 
struck one of the tobacco factories along the 
river below us with a violent explosion. A 
moment later another shell struck the rail- 
way station and set fire to it. 

Screams of terror arose from all parts of 
the prison, many of the inmates being ne- 
groes; and in the general confusion, we were 
able to reach the unused wing where Edison 
was confined. 

“Give me that big key — quick,” whis- 
pered Ryerson. ‘Wait here.” 

I obeyed, and a few minutes later he beck- 
oned to me excitedly from a passage-way 
that led into a central court yard, and I 
saw a white-faced figure bundled in a big 
coat hurrying after him. It was Thomas A. 
Edison. 

Just then there came a rush of footsteps 
behind us with German shouts and curses. 

“They're after us,” panted Randolph. 
“I've got a pair of pistols and I'll hold ’em 
while you two make a break for it. Take 
this key. It opens a red door at the end of 
this passage after you turn to the right. Run 
and — tell my sister [— made good — at 
the last.” 

I clasped his hand with a hurried “God 
bless you,” and darted ahead. It was our 
only chance and, even as we turned the 
corner of the passage, Ryerson began to 
fire at our pursuers, I heard afterwards 
that he wounded five and killed two of them. 
I don’t know whether that was the count, 
but I know he held them until we made our 
escape out into the blazing city. And I 
know he gave his life there with a fierce joy, 
realizing that the end of it, at least, was 
brave and useful. 


he cried with new hope in 
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doing it better the next time. You must 
do it best then. 

I shall never forget the first time I saw 
myself in pictures. I crept way over in a 
corner of the theatre, and held my breath 
except when I said to myself: ‘Never, 
never did I look like that.’ I was so inter- 
ested in the picture that I forgot to watch the 
audience as I had planned to do — but I did 
that later, and of course both methods of 
studying the picture showed me where I 
could improve my acting. In this way I 
think the moving pictures will help the 
spoken drama. We will see ourselves as our 
audiences see us, and correct our mannerisms, 
our mistakes. Nothing shows up your weak 
points like the camera. It is a merciless mirror. 

The most difficult part of film-acting is 
the fact that you do not hear your own voice; 
next, that there is no audience to urge you 
to greater effort. And last, it is hard to con- 
trol your expression, to avoid grimacing, 
over-acting. But on the whole I believe that 
the pictures will develop a better school of 
acting, and that they will result in the sur- 
vival of the fittest in spoken drama, leaving 
only good players in good plays. They are 
taking the place of the poor play, especially 
in the one-night stand.” 


The McClure Theatrical Guide 
Being a List of New York Successes 
Now on Tour 

ISS MAUDE ADAMS in Barrie 
revivals, including “The Little Min- 
ister,’ “What Every Woman Knows,” 


“Peter Pan,” and “The 
Lady Shakespeare.’ 

William Gillette in his own particular 
brand of revivals, “Sherlock Holmes” and 
“Secret Service,” which played to capacit) 
in New York and left the Empire only be- 
cause Mr. John Drew was booked for his 
annual engagement. 

“The Girl Who Smiles,” a dainty musics! 
comedy, delicately sung and produced. 

“Young America,” an unusual comedy 
with a boy, a dog and a juvenile court scene 
so wondrously human that the audience 
never misses the supposedly vital element, « 
love interest. 

“On Trial,” 
Harris melodramatic success, 
thrills, novelty and romance. 

“Watch Your Step,” a dancing sho 
worthy of its name. 

“ Chin-Chin,” which has broken all recor! 
at the Globe Theatre, New York. Mon 
gomery and Stone at their best. Will pl: 
only Boston and Chicago this season. 

“Androcles and the Lion,” a .Granvi! 
Barker production, with a lion-actor to tick! 
those who demand primitive humor an 
Shavian satire for the elect. 

“Sinners,” bromidic melodrama featurin 
psye hic power. 

Cyril Maude in “Grumpy,” or the “grou: 
that won’t grow old.” Delightful charact 
study. 

The Boston Opera Company in gra 
opera, admirably sung and produced wi! 

Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet as a satis! 
ing and artistic feature. 
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Which Interests You Most? 





EAD these titles of a few of the more important 
articles which have appeared in Scientific American 
during the current month only: 


Effect of the War on American In- 
dustries. 

A Thinking Machine. 

Erecting the Largest Steel Arch Bridge 
in Existence. 

America’s Greatest Engineering Proj- 


Emergency Exit from Boiler Rooms. 

The Austrian Submarines. 

Multiplex-Cylinder Motors. 

How the War Has Modified the Aecro- 
plane. 

A Million Chicks to the Acre. 





Automobile Shows 


HE following list of automobile shows to 

be held in the near future has been pre- 
pared for those readers who are planning 
to purchase a car and want to make sure 
they get the right one. 


Jan. 1-8—New York City, Grand Central 
Palace. National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. S. A. Miles, Mgr., 7 E. 
42d St. 

Jan. 3-9—New York City. Hotel Astor. 
Importers’ Salon. Automobile Import- 
ers’ Alliance. S. J. Kjeldsen, Mgr. 

Jan. 8-15—Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia 
Automobile Trade Assn. 

Jan. 8-15—Cleveland, O. Wigmore Coli- 
seum. Cleveland Automobile Show Co. 
Fred H. Caley, Mgr. 

Jan. 18-22—Lancaster, Pa. Conestoga Park 
Pavilion. H. E. Doan, Mgr. 

Jan. 22-29—Chicago, Ill. Coliseum and Ist 
Regt. Armory. National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. S. A. Miles, 
Mgr., 7 E. 42d St., New York City. 

Jan. 24-29—Buffalo, N. Y. Broadway Au- 
ditorium. Buffalo Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. J. J. Gibson, See., 401 Franklin 
St. 

Jan. 29-Feb. 5—Minneapolis, Minn. N. G. 
Armory & Annex. Minneapolis Auto 
Trade Assn. W. R. Wilmot, Megr., 707 
Andrus Bldg. 

Feb. 7-12—Kansas City, Mo. Convention 
Hall. Kansas City Motor Car Dealers’ 
Assn. E. E. Peake, Sec., 909 Gloyd 
Bldg. 














ect. Influence of the War on the Automo- 
Strategic Moves of the War. bile Industry. 
How Excitement Relieves Fatigue. Chain Screen Doors for Oven and Fur- 
Inventions, New and Interesting. nace Openings. 
Mechanical Equipment of the Grand Measuring the Hardness and Elas- 
Central Post Office. ticity of Rubber. 
Italian Machine for Leading Coal Educating Invalid Soldiers. 
Tenders. A Small Aero-Electric Plant. 
Where Wings Are Made for Fiskting The War and Lumber. 
Men. To Make Coal Tar Dies in America. 


Is it any wonder that Scientific American is one of the most widely 
quoted publications in America or that such men as Henry Ford, Thomas 
Edison, Hiram Maxim, and countless business executives and men of 
affairs are frank to confess the debt they owe Scientific American—for 
the help it has given them in the past as for the help it is giving them 
today. 


You will find it no less valuable—for be you manufacturer, banker, 
broker, engineer, doctor, lawyer—whether engaged in business or in 
professional work—Scientific American will be of actual definite help- 
ful value. 


For the non-technical man who would read, in simple language, of 
practical science and invention; for the technical man who would hear 
the last word in scientific achievement; for the business man who 
would learn what science can do for him; and finally, for the / 
larger public which is attracted by the fascinating interest 4 
which underlies all scientific and mechanical achievement, 7 
Scientific American is above all—The Weekly Journal ’ Oe 
of Practical Information. eianene 
’ ee = oc ° 7 MUNN &O., Ine. 
A year’s subscription to Scientific American — V ectmcats thin. 1.¥. 
52 numbers — costs $3.00. You will find ita 
valuable investment. 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 
Publishers 
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Enclosed please find 
$3.00. Send me Scien- 
tific American for one year 


7 (52 issues). 
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PO 26s tdteneinisneeiscesacst 
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New York City 





Feb. 14-19—Des Moines, Ta. Coliseum, 
Des Moines Automobile Dealers’ Assn. 

Feb. 19-26—-Newark N. J. Ist Regt. Arm 
ory. C. L. Fitzgerald, Mer. 

Feb. 21-26—Omaha, Neb. Omaha Automo- 
bile Show Assn. 

Feb. 21-26—Syracuse, N. Y. 
tomobile Dealers’ Assn. 
Mgr. 


Syracuse Au- 
Hl. T. Gardner, 


Feb. 21-26—South Bethlehem, Pa. Colli- 
scum. James L. Elliott, Mgr. 
Feb. 28-Mar. 4—Paterson, N. J. Audito 


rium. R. A. Mitchell, Director, 187-91 
Ellison St. 

Feb. 29-Mar. 4—Ft. Dodge, Ia. Fifth An- 
nual Northern Iowa Show. Terminal 
Bldg. Ft. Dodge Auto Dealers’ Assn. 
G. W. Tremain, Sec. 

Mar. 4-11—Boston, Mass. Mechanics’ Bldg. 
Boston Auto Dealers’ Assn. Boston 
Commercial Vehicle Assn. Chester I. 
Campbell, Mgr., 5 Park Square. 


SS 
What Happened in Fore- 
going Chapters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 





ANET, the young wife of Butler Pierce, 
is anxious to have her husband emerge 
from the salaried-man class, and play the big 
game by going into business for himself. 
Much against the advice of her guardian, 
Charles Winter, she decides to use her legacy 
to make this possible. At first Butler refuses 
to take the money, but finally consents to do 
so, and forms a partnership with Oscar 
Harsen, a former business associate. 

For a while the enterprise seems to be suc- 
cessful, but Butler makes an unexpected trip 
West to see his uncle, which greatly disturbs 
Janet. When he telegraphs her that he has 
not been successful, she goes to her sister and 
brother-in-law to borrow money from them. 
They do not feel it wise to make the loan, 
and Janet is broken hearted at their failure 
to help her when, as she supposes, Butler's 
business is in jeopardy. It develops later, in 
a conference at which Janet, Charles Winter, 
Harsen and Butler are present, that the funds 
are needed for Butler's personal use and not 
for the business. 





Janet goes to her mother, who promises 
to loan her the money, and she calls up But- 
ler to meet her for luncheon so that they can 
talk things over. Instead of coming alone, 
Butler brings Mrs. Reynolds and Julian 
Powell with him, which precludes any private 
talk. Mrs. Reynolds suggests Julian giving 
a dinner party and Butler proposes having it 
that evening. It is finally arranged, in spite 
of Janet's objections, that they will stay in 
town and that Mrs. Reynolds will loan Janet 
a gown. While resting at Mrs. Reynolds's 
home Janet discovers a photograph of Butler. 








| for big work. 


BE EXPERT ACCOUNTANT 


Don’t be satisfied with a small job and small 
wages—make yourself the BIG salaried man—the 
BOSS! Here is a big job for you—here's your 


great opportunity to fit yourself fora position with 


power, inde- 

vendence and $3,000 to $10,000 Yearly! 
arge firm: everywhere need Expert Accountants with 
LaSalle training. An Expert Accountant's income possi 

bilities are exceptional—he can advance to executive posi 

tions of power and wealth. 


We Train You By MAIL! 


athome, in epare time. It is not necessary that you now 
understand bookkeeping. We have a course that prepares 

pine for advanced work in Higher Account 
ancy, prepared by noted Experts—covers Theory of Ac 
counts, Practical Accounting, Co ccounting, Auditing, 
Business Law, etc. res you C.P. A. Examina- 
tions in any state. personal supervision of William 
Arthur Chase, nationally recognized Leader, F-x-President 
American Association of ©. P. A. Examinere and Ex 
Secretary Illinois State Board of Examiners in Ac- 
countancy. Easy payments, 


SPECIAL REDUCED RATE 


Scholarship—Limited offer. Write quick and learn how, for 
a limited time, to secure special reduced rate scholarship. 
today—et_ our remarkable Free 
book, telling What Every B. 
keeper Should Know—stucdies, ex 
aminations, State regulations, 
salaries paid, positions to be had. Send no money— 
everything free. Write Now! 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. H-323 Chicago 





























Edison is Right !!! 


You admit the International Correspond- 
ence Schools are a good thing. You'd take 
a course right now “if’’ —-“except’’ 

“Tf? what? If you weren’t so ‘‘over- 
worked,” with such *‘long hours,’’ or had 
more strength and energy? 

Wasn’t it Edison who stayed up half the 
night to educate himself in spite of every 
handicap you could ever have? 

All big men who have made their mark in 
the world had the amAision — the determination 
to improve their spare time, to train themselves 
You, too, can possess power, 


| money and happiness if you'll only make the 


| effort. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





The reward is great--it’s worth it. 

Here's all we ask: Merely mail this coupon. Put 
it up to us without paying or promising. Let us 
end you the details of others’ success through the 
1.C.S., and then decide. Mark and mail this coupon 
now. Write nearest Foreign Agency: 102 Escolta, 
Manila, P. L., 11K Nanking Road, Shanghai, China. 


p-——-—-------- 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scHoots | 


Box E-814, SCRANTON, PA 


xplain, Without turther obligation on my part, how 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


a ADVERTISING 

1 Window Trimming 
“Show Card Writing 
“| Lettering and Sign lValnt'¢ 
TILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 
Stenog phy and Typewrlt'¢ 
Higher Accounting 
CIVIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting 
Surveying and Mapping ~} Commercial Law 
MINE FOREN AND SUPT. [TGOOD ENG'H for EV'VONE 
Metal Mining Teachers Course 
STATIONARY ENGINNG English Branches 


' 

I 

| | 

Marine Engineering I CIVIL SERVICE | 
| | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINNG 
tlectric Lighting 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telephone Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGIN'NG 
Mechanical Drafting 
Shop Practice 

Gas Engines 





LITT TIT tT tT Titty 





Building Contractor AGRICULTURI 


Architectural Drafting POULTRY 





Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 


Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Hs hemistry German 


| ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 


ene 





Sheet Metai Worker 


8 ee ae AUTO RUNNING ["lFreneh 
LISALESMANS | 


Mot’r Boat Run’g| |Hallan 


Name 


' 
| Present Occupation 
| Street and No. 








McCLURE’S for JANUARY 











From Leslie’s World of Sport Department 


Speed in handling news pictures 
so that its readers can see with 
their own eyes what the dailies 
are trying to describe to them 
has made Leslie’s great as a 
weekly newspaper. 


eslie’s 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


$5 a year 


10c a copy 








McClure’s January Bulletin 
of Pure Foods and _ ‘Toilet 


HE following food products, beverages and toilet preparations, ad- 


Preparations 


vertised in McClure’s, have been investigated and approved by Pro- 
fessor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The McClure Publications. In 
recommending these goods to McClure readers through this Bulletin each 
month we believe that we can help you safeguard your buying. All 
have been advertised in McClure’s Magazine within the past year. 
Others will be added to this list each month. Watch this list and use 















it as a buying guide. 


Mellin’s Food 

Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder 

Beverages 

Walter Baker & Co. 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Horlick’s Malted Milk (Page 47) 
Postum (4th Cover) 
Rose's Lime Juice 
White House Coffee 
Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Co. 


Candies and Confections 
Ambrosis Chocolate Co. 
Luden’s Cough Drops 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman's Chocolates 
Lowney’s Chocolates (Page 42) 
Cereals 
Cream of Wheat 
Grape Nuts (Page 42) 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat 
Crackers and Biscuits 
Loose-Wiles Sunshine Specialties 
National Biscuit Company 
Desserts 
Knox Gelatine 
Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company (Page 67) 
Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 
Beech-nut Packing Company 
H. J. Heinz 
Swift & Co. (Page 47) 





Baby Foods Soups 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. (Page 43) Campbell Varieties (Page 35) 
Eskay’s Food Sugar 








Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 

Ma!t-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen (Page 55) 

Toilet Preparations 
Baldpate Hair Tonic (Page 71) 
Chas. Baez Azurea Face Powder 
California Citrus Cream 
Carmen Powder 
Colgate’s Products 
Cuticura Soap 
Fairy Soap (3rd Cover) 
Hinds, A. S. (Page 57) 
Ivory Soap (Page 4) 
F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., Listerine 
I. W. Lyon & Son 
Mentholatum 
Miilhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 
Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 
“Nujol’’ (Page 50) 
Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Oakland Chemical Co. 
Packer's Tar Soap (Page 2) 
Palmolive Products 
Pears’ Soap 
Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pompeian Night Cream 
Resinol Soap (2nd Cover) 
Rexall Hair Tonic 
Paul Rieger's Perfumes 
J. B. William’s Products 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap 








Miscellaneous 
Formamint 
Pompeian Olive Oil 


All food or beverages advertised in McClure’s Magazine must conform to the Westfield 


standard as follows: 








Westfield Standard of Pure Foods 


Foods shall not contain added ALUM, COPPER, FORMALDEHYDE, SULPHUROUS ACID or its Salts, 
BORIC ACID or its Salts, BENZOIC ACID or its Salts, FORMIC ACID or its Salts, HY DROFLUORIC ACID or 
us Salts, SALICYLIC ACID or its Salts, nor any other non-condimental preservative. 

Food shali not be colored with COAL TAR DYES, nor with poisonous VEGETABLE COLORS, nor be con 











various foods as well 


for it to-day. 


It contains 72 pages and is bound in stiff covers 


size 9'4x5'4. It gives you advice on the food values « 


laminated with inert fillers, nor shall any substance be taken therefrom or added thereto so as to injuriously affect their 
quality, strength or purity. 

Foods shall be packed and sold under sanitary conditions and package goods shall bear no DISHONEST LABEL I de 
nor labels bearing any EXTRAVAGANT or OBSCURE STATEMENTS. pea 
lon; 
: atl A ee we ; tha 
Prof. Lewis B. Allyn (Food Editor of the McClure Publications) has made Westfield, Mass., nationally know: és W 

1s “The Pure Food Town,” and his exacting food standards can likewise make your home “‘A Pure Food Home.” 
rhe Westfield Pure Food Book, compiled by Prof. Allyn as chemist for the Westfield Board of Health, wi! h 
give you a complete list of products that have been analyzed and certified as safe, pure and wholesome—over fiftec: “ 
hundred of them. By special arrangement with the Westfield Authorities we offer you this book at its cost to us. ““ 


Fill out attached coupon and mail to-day with 25c in stamps or silver The use of this book will keep impur the 
foods out of your home Your grocer can furnish you many of the certified brands under any classification. Send ss 

















that 

Pure Food Department, McClure Publications, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York City (Met the 
Enclosed find 25c for which you will please send a copy of The Westficld Pure Food Book to muc 

| 

| Name State the | 
| ie 
presi 
Street My grocer is =o. se 
| Seve 








Address 








